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FIRST ALL INDIA CONFERENCE OF LABOUR AND 
WELFARE OFFICERS 


(Bombay, April 3-6, 


19535) 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE First Day 
(Friday, 3rd April, 1953 


In the midst of a large and distinguished 
gathering of labour and welfare officers, 
industrialists, businessmen and prominent 
social workers, Shri V. V. Giri, Minister for 
Labour, Government of India, inaugurated 
the First All India Conference of Labour 
and Welfare Officers on Friday, the 3rd 
April 1953 at 6 p.m. at the Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir Hall, Fort, Bombay. About 300 
delegates from labour organisations, labour 
departments of Governments as well as 
representatives of industries from different 
parts of India attended this first historic 
session which was jointly organised by the 
Indian Conference of Social Work, the 
Indian Institute of Personnel Management, 
the Industrial Welfare Association (India), 
the National Institute of Labour Manage- 
ment and the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences. Shri Shantilal H. Shah, Minister 
for Labour, Government of Bombay, pre- 
sided over the Conference. 


Welcoming the 300 delegates, Dr. J. M. 
Kumarappa, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee and Director of the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences, said : “‘ Indus- 
trialization has given rise to varied social 
problems and brought into being new 
professions of which Labour Welfare and 
Management are among the honoured ones. 
Working for several years, the Labour and 
Welfare Officers have gained rich experiences 
and evolved useful practices. In the early 
stages, experiences and techniques were 
learnt by the trial and error method. With 
industrialization, Labour and Welfare Officers 
have become indispensable, and with grow- 


ing experience, the professions have grown 
in status and responsibilities.” 


“Very few yet fully realise that the 
Labour and Welfare Officers are essentially 
the 
industrial set-up. Their chief duties are : 


social workers, functioning within 
(1) to properly relate the man to the job 
and the job to the man, (2) to promote 
human relations between various levels of 
personnel and (3) to administer welfare 
services, like 
canteens, creche, housing, recreation, educa- 


good working conditions, 
tion, social security, health, etc. A successful 
performance of these 
human approach and the use of Social Work 


skills.”’ 


dutics implies a 


He added : “ Indusfgy is a very useful 
function of society, but it should not be 
based on exploitation. Scientific industrial 
management involves the application, not 
only of mechanical techniques, but also of 
social skills. This is so because men and 
machines are both engaged in production. 
Management of machines is easy ; but of 
men it is difficult; for men are dynamic 
beings, having hopes and emotions, afiec- 
tions and aspirations, opinions and tradi- 
tions and respond in various ways according 
to treatment ; machines on the other hand 
behave in fixed ways. It is this possibility of 
manifold interactions on the part of men 
that makes of labour management a complex 
function. Hence, the time has now come to 
establish the profession of Labour and 
Welfare Officers on a scientific basis, so 
that it may make useful contributions 








towards the realisation of management and 
labour objectives.” (Full text of the speech 
is published elsewhere in this issue). 


In his inaugural address, Shri V. V. Giri 
said : “It is admitted on all hands that 
maintenance of satisfactory industrial rela- 
tions between employers and workers forms 
an important plank in the labour policy in 
every civilised nation. Success of industrial 
development generally depends upon the 
harmonious and cooperation 
between employers and the human element 
of the industry. The advent of independence 
and the establishment of popular responsible 
Government have naturally been accom. 
increasingly sympathetic 


relations 


panied by 


approach by Government to the problem of 


labour, and the realisation by Government 
of its responsibilities for promoting measures 
designed to ensure social justice, and further 
on the 
workers as partners in the industry entitled 
to an equitable share in its out-turn. It 
must be clearly realised by both the partners 
in industry that they must not only think 


a new insistence recognition of 


of their rights and, privileges, but also of 
their duties and responsibilities. The workers 
and their organisations must cooperate in 
securing discipline, character and integrity 
amongst the workers who should be pre- 
pared to do their best in securing greater 
production. And similarly, the employers 
must equally realise that labour is not a 
commodity and it is entitled to living wages 
and other reasonable amenities which make 
life worth living. If the national plan for 
developing industries is to succeed, workers 
must be given such conditions as to place 
them in a position to devote to their work 
all the intelligence, physical skill, energy 
and enthusiasm they possess, so that their 
work will be efficient and output of produc- 
tion, both in quality and quantity, will be 
the highest. The industrial system, besides 
providing conditions of work, should also 
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guarantee labour the higher satisfaction 
that, by doing their work well, they are 
rendering service to the community not as 
slaves of the system but as free men. In 
order to give them greater satisfaction and 
to remove their fear of the future, workers 
should be given a voice in the shaping of 
the industrial system.” (Full text of the 
address is published elsewhere in this issue). 


Delivering his presidential address, Shri 
Shantilal H. Shah stressed the beginning of 
industrialisation in India and described the 
factory system in its early days. “It is 
now widely recognised,” he said, ‘‘ that the 
State is positively interested in the welfare 
of workers. It has passed legislation to safe- 
guard their welfare at the workplace, to 
regularise relations between workers and 
management and to provide authorities and 
agencies to deal with matters relating to 
labour and management. But since labour 
welfare is a very important 
social service administration in a factory, 
it was felt necessary according to the 
Factories Act 1948 to provide for the 
appointment of Welfare Officers in every 
factory having 500 or more workers.” 


branch of 


‘““We may now ask,” he added, ** What 
is the philosophy behind the duties of 
Labour and Welfare Officers? In other 
words, what are the legitimate objectives 
of labour welfare and who should bear the 
immediate as well as the ultimate responsi- 
bility for welfare?’ If the objectives are 
properly formulated, it would be easy to 
set forth the duties and assess the responsi- 
bility for the realisation of the objectives. 
Three objectives of labour welfare can be 
clearly recognised :—(i) to promote effici- 
ency of the workers, (ii) to assure proper 
human conditions to the workers at their 
living and work places, and (iii) to supple- 
ment their present low wages. The next 
point, he said, is who should bear the burden 
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of welfare work. It is obvious to all that the 
employers, the state and employees should 
share the responsibility. (Full text of the 


address is published elsewhere in this issue). 
With this address, the inaugural session 
of the Conference came to an end. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND Day 
(Saturday, 4th April, 1953) 


On the second day, Saturday, the 4th 
April 1953, at 9-30 a.m., the four Sectional 
Chairmen addressed the Plenary Session 
which met under the presidentship of Shri 
Shantilal Shah, at Jehangir Art Gallery, 
Fort, Bombay. Mr. M. R. Masani, Chairman 
of the Section on “ Philosophies of Labour 
Welfare ’’, indicated three possible app- 
roaches to the subject, which 
provided its own philosophy, namcly, the 
utilitarian, the democratic and the humani- 
tarian. “‘ The utilitarian approach,” he said, 
‘‘was concerned with the need for social 


each of 


welfare. The second approach argues that 
democracy needs to be extended from the 
political to the social and economic sphere. 
Democracy only too often stops qt the 
factory gate. The extension of democracy 
and of social justice in the industrial sphere 
can take many forms, such as, quality of 
opportunity for advancement, joint consul- 
tation, collective bargaining, fair wage and 
welfare measures. Finally, there is what 
may be called the humanitarian or ethical 
philosophy of industrial welfare. This 
approach is concerned neither with the 
tangible fruits of welfare measures nor with 
the ideological urge of democracy or social 
justice. It goes back to first principles and 
derives its inspiration from the Golden 
Rule. Sound industrial relations can only 
be based on human relations and human 
relations dictate that, whatever the relation- 
ship, a human being should be treated 
humanely. That includes respect for his 
dignity, fair dealing and a concern for his 
physical and social needs.”’ 


Shri R. G. Gokhale, Chairman of the 
Section on ‘ Study of Prevailing Practices,’ 
said: ‘“‘ Industrial welfare has obviously 
very wide scope. It embraces a multiplicity 
of activities, such as, education, sports, 
housing, sanitation, health, medical aid, 
working conditions, schemes of financial 
help like education, provident fund, un- 
employment insurance, etc. The scope for 
voluntary help, however, is now-a-days very 
much restricted owing to the advance in 
labour legislation which has brought a 
number of items of welfare work within the 
statutory fold.” 


He stated that the items of welfare work 
might be catalogued under six different 
categories as shown below : 

A. Education 

B. Housing 

C. Health and Hygiene 

D. Financial Aid and Superannuation 
Schemes 
Utilisation of Leisure 
F. Improvement in Working Conditions 

in Factories. 


& 


Addressing on ‘ Training of Labour and 
Welfare Personnel’, Shri D. K. Sanyal, 
Chairman of the Section, said : ‘‘ Amongst 
the industrially advanced countries of the 
world, India is the only country which can 
proudly claim to have made mandatory the 
employment of Welfare Officers both in 
industrial establishments and plantations— 
a step which has endowed the new profes- 
sion with the dignity of official recognition.” 





Mr. R. E. Peters, Chairman of the 
Section on ‘ Future Scope and Activities of 
Similar Conferences’, said: “I believe 
very strongly that Labour Officers are 
born, not made. If a man has not the 
inherent character for the job and the 


vocation for it, he will never be made into 
! 


a Labour Officer, however much training he 


may be given. Training is, of course, essential 


and I do not under-estimate the need but, 


basically, we must have the right men.” 


ech, he said that the 
t to the 
t of the type ef Labour Officer 
| 


Continuing his ¢ 


rn 
I 
Conference should give some thoug 


developmen 


who has ideals which are por sible of trans- 


formation into practice. He added that we 
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(Sunday, dth 


Sections of the Conference 
resumed their deliberations on the morning 
of the third day of the 
5th April, 1953, 
Chairmen and concluded their discussions. 
(Brief reports of the of the 
Sectional Meetings are published separately 


The four 
session, Sunday, 


under their respective 


precee dings 


in this issue). 


In the of the 
Sectional Chairmen, Rapporteurs, Associate 


afternoon, a meeting 


Rapportcurs and other office-bearers was 
held to consider sectional reports to the 
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have to go back to elementary principles 
and build up on a man who has been care- 
fully selected. 

In the afternoon at 3 p.m. the Conference 
itself into four sections and met 
in the Institute of Science Building, Fort, 
Bombay, under their respective Chairmen. 
(Bricf reports of the proceedings of the 
Sectional Meetings are published separately 


divided 


in this issue). 


The proceedings of the second day of the 
with a_ reception 
the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce at the Cricket Club 


Conference concluded 


given to the delegates by 


of India, when distinguished industrialists 
and businessmen were also invited. 


THE Tutrp Day 


April, 1953) 


Plenary Session of the Conference. In the 
absence of Shri Shantilal Shah, Mr. N. S. 
Mankiker, Chief Adviser (Factories), Ministry 
of Labour, Government of India, presided 
over the mecting. After careful considera- 
tion of the draft reports, the Office- Bearers 
Committee finalised the 
to be presented to the Plenary Session on 
Monday, the 6th April 1953, at 9-30 a.m. 


recommendations 


In the evening, the delegates visited the 
Government Labour Welfare Centre, Worli, 
and the Century Mills. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE Finat Day 
(Monday, 6th April, 1953) 


On the final day of the four-day session 
of the Conference, Monday, the 6th April, 
1953, the Sectional Chairmen presented 
their reports to the closing Plenary Session 
at 9-30 a.m. in Cowasji Jehangir Hall when 
Shri Shantilal Shah, of the 
Conference, was in the Chair. 


President 


The Section on ‘ Philosophies of Labour 
Welfare ’ presented its conclusions on three 
different aspects of the Philosophies of 
Labour Welfare. The Section on ‘ Study of 
Prevailing Practices’ made several recom- 
mendations. The Section on ‘ Training oi 
Labour and Welfare Personnel’ recom- 
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mended that professional educational institu- 
tions include in their training 
programme (a) pre-employment courses of 
studies, (6) training, and (c) 
The Section on ‘ Future 
Scope and Activities of Similar Conferences’ 
recommended procedures regarding future 
Conferences and suggested that a Journal 
be developed from the journals of existing 
organisations dealing with Labour Welfare 
and Personnel Management. (The detailed 


should 


in-service 
refresher courses. 


recommendations of the Conference are pub- 
lished separately in this issue). 


Before the Conference concluded, a 
Resolution to constitute an Ad Hoc All- 
India Council of Labour and Welfare 


Oflicers was tabled before the session. After 
prolonged discussion, the Conference re- 
solved that an Ad Hoc All-India Council of 
Welfare Officers be formed, 


Labour and 


consisting of : 
A member each to be nominated by the 


1. Indian Conference of Social Work 

2. Indian Institute of 
Management 

3. Industrial 
(India) 


4. National Institute of Labour Manage- 
4 


Personnel 


Welfare 


Association 


ment, and 
5. Tata Institute of Social Sciences 


and 14 members be coopted by them, so as 


to make the Council widely representative 
of industries and States. The President of 
the present Conference shall be an ex-officio 
member of the Council hereby 
authorised and requested to convene the 
first meeting of the Council. 

This Council will, in course of time, elect 
its own Secretary. It is further resolved, 
“This Council shall be empowered to deal 
with the 
Conference, prepare the way for future 
conferences, and seek to coordinate the 
activities of all associations of Personnel and 
Welfare Officers. Further, the Council shall 
function until the next Conference.”’ 


and is 


Xecommendations of the present 


The Resolution was proposed by Shri 
R. G. Gokhale. 


On the whole, the four-day deliberations 
of this pioneer session yielded fruitful 
results. It strengthened old bonds of friend- 
ships among delegates and created new 
ones and the gathering being fairly small 
had the benefit of intimate contacts as well 
as professional discussions. 

There is no doubt that the delegates left 
for their respective places with their minds 
enriched and outlook broadened with regard 
to the problems of labour and welfare work. 
It is earnestly hoped that similar conferences 
in future will help to bring about better 
understanding between capital, labour and 
management. 


SECTIONAL REPORTS 





I. PHILOSOVHIES OF LABOUR WELFARE 


Chairman : 


Rapporteur : 


Mr. M. R. Masani 
Miss S. F. Dastur 


Associate Rapporteur : Mr. C. S. Krishnaswami 


First Pay 


Why Labour Welfare / 


The with the 
question as to whether there was any need 
for labour welfare at all. In certain advanced 
the US.A., 
workers believed more in a higher wage 


discussion commenced 


industrialised countries like 
than in welfare services provided by the 
employer. Trade unions actively participated 
in community centres and in community 
thereby ensured that the 


interests of workers were safe within the 


chests, and 
community. It was considered whether such 
an attitude could be adopted in under- 
developed countries like India. The view 
was expressed that what was true of America 
need not necessarily be truc of conditions 
in India and that, therefore, the problem of 
labour welfare should be studied, with the 
peculiar conditions of Indian industry in 
mind. 


It was considered that at presen? there 
was in this country a primary conflict in 
the industrial field in that employers have 
been required to shoulder many responsibili- 
ties and duties which were legitimately the 
functions of the State. While there was 
necessity for statutory fixation of certain 
minimum standards of welfare for labour, 
there should be no regimentation by Govern- 
ment seeking to lay down by law what 


general schemes of labour welfare ought to 
be provided for labour by employers in each 
industry. 


should not be viewed 
from the point of view of monetary returns, 
but from the standpoint of its beneficial 
effects in contributing to the growth of a 
healthy human psychology on the part of 
workers. The human approach to the pro- 
blem of labour weifare was considered by 
some to be the only right approach. The 
ideal was the restoration of the dignity of the 
industrial worker in a reformed industrial 


Labour welfare 


society. 

A plea was also put forward for a revival 
of the personal relationship which existed 
between the master and the servant pre- 
before the advent 
largescale industry. According to this view, 
the motto for welfare work should be 
‘ welfare for welfare’s sake.’ 


vailing of modern 


As against such an over-simplified solution 
of the problem, which was impracticable 
under modern conditions, it was argued by 
others that owing to the impersonalisation 
of relations in largescale industry, there was 
undoubtedly a place for labour welfare. 
Since the worker was a weaker partner in 
industry, he was in need of special attention 
from the employer. Hence, the need for 
labour welfare services. 


A paternalistic attitude towards labour 
welfare came in for severe condemnation 
by some who considered that, as the term 
‘ welfare ’ savoured of charity, it should be 
jettisoned. It was suggested, therefore, that 
the term ‘employee services’ should be 
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used instead. The aim of all such activities 
should be the promotion of the total well- 
being of the worker—physical and mental. 
The criterion in evaluating any welfare 
scheme was as to how far it succeeded in 
achieving for the worker the satisfaction of 
his human needs. All activities in furtherence 
of this aim were calculated to secure the 
welfare, not of the workers alone but of 
industry as a whole. Industry could ill 
afford to neglect the care and maintenance 
of workers without seriously jeopardising 
its own efficiency. 


Welfare activities initiated and imposed 
by the employer on workers without taking 
them into confidence were bound to fail as 
they would always be viewed with suspicion. 
It was, considered that it was in this regard 
that trained welfare officers could play a 
major part in enlisting the support of the 
workers before initiating welfare schemes. 


The view was also put forward that the 
supporters of the utilitarian approach and 
others who advocated a return to practices 
wiich once prevailed in a less advanced 
society, were only arguing in a circle. 
Welfare was not the result of either patro- 
nage or charity by the employer. It was 
essentially the employer’s duty. The extent 
to which his duty is discharged may 


differ from case to case; but generally 
there are three classes of labour welfare, 
namely, (1) conformity to statutory stan- 
dards, (2) welfare schemes, provided by 
employers in order to create a healthy 
psychology among the workers and (3) 
further amenities provided by the employer 
out of his generosity. 


The consensus of opinion on the question 
was summed up as follows : 


1. Labour welfare measures or services 
have become necessary because of large 
scale production and loss of human touch in 
industry. 


2. This need for labour welfare remains 


as much in nationalised industries as in 
those under private ownership. 


3. Labour welfare is particularly neces- 
sary in an underdeveloped country such as 
India. 


4. The case for treating labour differently 
from other sections of the community lies 


in the needs of industry itself. 
+ 
5. A change is necessary in the concep- 


tion and technique of labour welfare through 
the shedding of a patronising attitude and 
its replacement by an attempt to satisfy 
the needs of industry and of the worker. 


Srconp Day 


The philosophy or philosphies of labour 
welfare that could be enunciated, the need 
for and importance of such philosophies and 
their classification were considered on the 
second day. 

It was generally felt that there was 
much haphazard thinking on this subject 
and a definite philosophy of labour welfare 
needed to be evolved for planned action. 
A mention was made of the attitudes of 
both the employers and the workers who 
were not to make money for their respective 


groups. The only result that followed was 
‘ strifes, strikes and lock-outs.’ In surveys 
earried out in the U.S.A., security of work, 
the desire for recognition, wages, and the 
desire to form their own cultural affinity 
groups were the primary motives of the 
worker, in their order of preference. All 
this reveals the importance of the approach. 
But this in itself was not sufficient. Unless 
the workers were taken into confidence and 
active participation, the results of a pro- 
gramme, however good, would be un- 
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satisfactory. And hence, the Democratic 


approach was also very necessary. 


Emphasis was also laid on the responsi- 
bility of the employer to provide welfare 
to the workers, not as mere charity, but as 
a pre-requisite towards raising production 
as well as the standard of living of the 
workers. It was the duty of the employers 
to help make the workers more healthy, 
responsible and conscious citizens in their 
own interest. This approach therefore em- 
bodied both the Utilitarian and the 


cratic philosophies. 


Demo- 


This turn led to the 


view that the three approaches—Utilitavian, 


discussion in its 


Democratic and Humanitarian were not 


mutually exclusive but required to be 


fused and synthesized into one whole. 


Another interesting facet of the problem 
was presented by a delegate when he laid 
stress on the scientific management of 
human relations in industry. He was of the 
opinion that there were no glaring contradic- 
tions between the three approaches, for a 
human being reacts to a human situation 
in a human manner and as such there 
could be no distinction between his physical 


ind mental welfare. 


The view that socialisation of the means 
of production would eliminate the need for 
welfare and would usher in the only real 
democracy was then put forward by one 
of the delegates but this was countered by 
others. While the Socialist Syndicalists and 
the Gandhian school of thought advanced 
the idea that no real democracy was possible 
where the instruments of production were 
not owned by the workers, many of the 
delegates that 
itself would not solve all the problems of 
labour welfare. Instances of the totalitarian 
experiment carried in the U.S.S.R. and the 
democratic welfare state experiment in the 


believed socialisation by 


U.K. were both cited as instances to prove 
this point. 


An interesting sidelight on the democratic 
approach was thrown by one of the delegates 
when he mentioned that democracy within 


the factory gates was more a matter of y 


Ise. 


procedure than anything e 


{ 


As a result of this discussion, the following 
points of general agreement emerged :— 


1. That the starting point in an integrated 
philosophy of welfare is the Ethical and 
Humanitarian approach which regards man 
as an end in himself and 
totality of his needs, 
psychological and emotional. It 


considers the 
physical, mental 
must be & 
realised that such an attempt takes one | 
into the community and makes it a co- 
operative venture in which all must share § 
the burden. ; 


That this is not merely a sentimenta! 
approach to the problem but could also be | 
expressed in scientific terms, namely, that 
maximum production is not possible without 
welfare. In fact, it pays all parties and is | 
thercfore beneficial to the community as a 


whole. 


3. That the Democratic approach within § 
Industry is essential in making the worker § 
feel that he is not merely a recipient but an 
active participant. Thus, all three approach- § 
es form part of an overall Philosophy of @ 
Industrial Welfare. 


‘** DEFINITION OF AND Correct APPROACH | 
Tro LABOUR WELFARE ”’ 


Definition of welfare, the correct approach 7 
to it and the respective roles of employers, 3 
workers and the State came up for fina! : 
discussion. Taking up the definition ot | 
labour welfare, a beginning was made by § 
trying to eliminate all that the term i 
‘ welfare ’ did not include. This brought out 
two distinct schools of thought. The one 
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propounded that all non-monetary incen- 
tives be included within ‘ Welfare’; the 
other dismissed the concept as being far too 
wide and comprehensive and wanted to 
exclude the basic elementary needs of the 
factories essential to their functioning from 
the purview of “Welfare’. A_ historical 
perspective was given to the latter view 
and it was maintained that what was 
regarded as ‘Welfare’ in the past was now 
apt to be considered as a bare necessity 
within the factory environment. The prob- 
lem arose as to who was to decide what 
these bare necessities were. The question of 
regarding the I. L. O. conventions and 
statutory legislation as a standard for 
‘Welfare’ was discussed and a reference 
was made at this juncture to the significance 
of the scale of services. It was also felt 
that working needs were fluid and changed 
not only from time to time but from area 
to area and included not only the welfare 
of the worker but also that of his family. 

On the whole, the group was of the 
opinion that the provision of all amenities 
and services, normally of a non-monetary 
kind, could legitimately be regarded as 
labour welfare; but that the bare minimum 
necessity for the smooth running of industry, 
according to the standards of our times, 
could justifiably be excluded from discussion. 

As far as the implementation of this 
philosophy in actual practice was concerned, 
it was argued that there must be a division 
of the burden within the community 
and attention was drawn to the respective 
roles of employers, workers and the com- 


munity for achieving the goal of Com- 
munity Welfare. It was felt that this would 
vary from one industry to another. 

The question whether concern 
unemployed and aged workers was Labour 
Welfare was then mooted and _ several 
members expressed themselves definitely 
in favour of its being included in the scope 
of Industrial Welfare, without pre-judging 
the question on whom the burden should fall. 

A suggestion that bonus, normally paid 
out in cash to workers should be invested 
in some particular welfare service which 
would cater to their needs was then 
discussed but it was generally felt that 
such a scheme would hardly stand a chance 
of success considering the present level of 
education enlightenment amongst 
workers. 

It was felt that it would be desirable 
for Trade Unions in India to undertake 
welfare programmes through benefits gua- 
ranteed to its members as in other countries. 
The reasons why most of the trade unions 
were unable to do so—namely, insufficient 
membership, lack of funds and the quality 
of leadership—were then mentioned. In 
this connection, mention was made of the 
welfare programme of the Ahmedabad 
Textile Labour Association which evoked 
considerable praise for its efliectiveness 
and farsightedness. 

Finally, it was agreed that, in educating 
industry as a whole on its responsibilities, 
Employers’ Associations and Federations, 
could render valuable service by publishing 
suitable literature and by proper publicity. 


for 


and 


II. STUDY OF PREVAILING PRACTICES 


Chairman: Shri R. G. Gokhale 
Rapporteur : Shri J. A. Panakal 


The Section met from 3 p.m. to 5 
p-m. on Saturday (4th April 1953) and 
from 9.30a.m. to 12.45 p.m. on Sunday 
(5th April 1953) in Room No, 2 of the 

2 


Royal Institute of Science, Bombay. The 
meetings were presided over by Shri 
R. G. Gokhale and attended by 103 
delegates. 
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The following three papers were read :— 


1. Study of Prevailing Welfare Practices 
—by Shri E. J. 8S. Ram, (Bombay). 
Labour Management and Welfare 
Practices in Delhi Cloth and General 
Mills—by Shri L. C. Khanna (Delhi). 
Personnel Problems of Industrial 
Canteens in India—by Shri 5S. 
Dandapani (Bombay). 

Shri S. C. Joshi attended the Section 
and spoke on the prevailing practices, with 
special reference to statutory appointment 
of welfare officers. 


The number of delegates who participated 
in the discussion was 22. 
The discussion centred round the following 
topics of welfare work :— 
1. Practical approach to the problems 
of welfare work 


Variation in the standards of welfare 
measures adopted by different 
concerns. 


Scope of welfare activities and their 
relative importance. 


Agencies for carrying on welfare 


work. 


Financial obligations of the agencies 
for welfare work extending beyond 
the factory limits. 


Importance of welfare work in in- 
dustrial relations. 


Protection to welfare officers under 
the Factories Act. 


Separation of functions of welfare 
officers, labour officers and_per- 
sonnel officers. 


Ilf. TRAINING OF LABOUR AND WELFARE PERSONNEL 


Chairman : Shri D. K. Sanyal 
Rapporteur : Shri J. 8S. Mathur 


Associate Rapporteur : Kumari Malati Shrivastava. 


The first meeting of the Section was held 
on Saturday, the 4th April 1953 at 3 p.m. 
under the Chairmanship of Shri D. K. 
Sanyal. 

Shri P. J. Collins, (Bombay) presented 
his paper. In his opinion Indian thinking 
had developed more along patterns es- 
tablished inthe U.K. than along lines in the 
U.S.A. In the U.S.A., the Industrial Re- 
lations Officer is adviser or staff to line man- 
agement. It is his duty to advise management 
as well as employees on any phase of in- 
dustrial relations policy or procedure of the 
company for which he works. He emphasis- 
ed that the most important phase of the 
training of a Labour Officer commenced 
with his employment and said that he 
must learn his profession by daily contact 


with supervisors and workers. In his opinion, 
a Labour Officer must learn his profession 
by rotational assignments to all phases 
of industrial relations activity under the 
guidance of a senior officer. 


The next speaker was Miss Dorothy 
Moses (Delhi), who emphasised the im- 
portance of developing a philosophy of 
training which would be based on the 
knowledge of human behaviour and skills 
in human relations. While the duties of 
Labour and Welfare Personnel had changed 
according to the exigencies of the times, 
there was need to re-think the whole issue 
of training in the light of modern social 
work approaches. In her opinion, social 
work agencies were the most proper agencies 
for training labour welfare personnel. 
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Dr. M. V. Moorthy’s (Bombay) paper was 
presented to the Section. He raised five 
important issues :— 


The need for training 
Types of training 
Rrogramme for training 
Period of training 
Who should teach. 


In his opinion labour welfare was evolving 
into a profession and hence there was 
need to train people for it. There could 
be three types of training, e. g., pre- 


employment training, in-service training 
and post-employment training or refresher 
courses. Dealing with the programme of 
training, he emphasised the importance 
of both theoretical and practical aspects. 
In his opinion the period of training could 
vary from three months to two years. 


Dr. J. M. Kumarappa (Bombay) speaking 
next, laid stress on the need for securing 
the co-operation of various agencies in 
field training. Although it involved an 
extra effort on the part of the mill manage- 
ment and labour and welfare officers, it 
would, in the long run prove, he said, 
beneficial to industry itself. 


The Chairman outlined the following 
points for consideration by the Section 
on the following day :— 


1. Duties and functions of labour and 
welfare personnel, 
Definition of jobs, 
Type of training, and 
Content of training and final research 
and practical experience. 


At the second mecting of the Section, 
the Chairman said they would consider 
the points agreed upon at the previous 
meeting. 

1. Duties and functions 

Mr. H. 8. Ganpule (Bombay) pleaded for 

deleting rule No. 6, referring to maintaining 


an impartial attitude by the Labour 
Officer. He said as the Labour Officer had 
a definite hand in framing the labour poli- 
cies, he could not be impartial. 


Mr. B. K. Rindani (Bombay) said that 
functions like recruitment, training, records, 
human relations and union relations should 
be included in the duties of the Labour 
Officer. 


Mr. B. D. Smith (Bombay) stated that, 
in larger establishments in the U.K. there 
were separate officers for different personnel 
functions. The loyalty was mainly to 
the profession and the welfare officer 
should advise the management regarding 
all labour matters and interpret the mana- 
gement policies to the workers. 


Mr. P. J. Collins (Bombay) emphasised 
the creation of a full integrated department 
which would advise the management on 
all matters affecting the employees. If 
welfare only was to be considered, it 
would be a narrow approach. 


2. Designation : 

Mr. S. N. Bose (Calcutta) stated that 
although the Factories Act had made 
provision only for the appointment of a 
welfare officer, in practice and also as 
required by the State Governments, the 
functions were much more varied. He made 
a plea for increasing the status and the 
salary of the welfare personnel and suggested 
that they be called Personnel Officers. 


Mr. T. D. Dave (Bombay) stated that, in 
concerns where more than one officer 
was to be appointed, there was need 
for a Chief Personnel Officer. Other Per- 
sonnel Officers should be given separate 
dutics like welfare, employment, ctc. 

Mr. B. J. Mhatre (Bombay) stated that 
there was great conflict in the legal and 
social functions of the labour officer, which 
arose out of the general misconception that 
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the management and labour belonged to 
two separate classes. In his opinion, the 
welfare personnel should be called social 
workers. 


Dr. J. M. Kumarappa (Bombay) stated 
that there was need to evolve personnel who 
would be having the social work approach 
and who would try to have an objective and 
scientific approach to labour problems. 


3. Training: 

Mr. B. R. Munshi (Cochin) said that the 
recommendations of the University Commis- 
studies 
thought that 
practising personnel officers should be in- 


sion regarding human _ relations 


should be considered. He 
vited to deliver lectures to students in 
Universities. To solve the problem of 
practical training, he suggested that arrange- 
ments could be worked out with the co- 
operating factories and mills on lines similar 
to those for the chemical technologist. He 
suggested that, for the growth of the profes- 
sion, there was need for Government to 
enact a Personnel Officers Act. This would 
also help in the formulation of a code of 
conduct for personnel officers. 

Mr. D. P. Mukerjee (Calcutta) made a 
plea for in-service training for those already 
employed. He also stated that the post- 
graduate training was costly. 

Mr. B. B. Dangi (Bombay) stated that 
there was need to develop a one year course 
in which six months would be devdted to 
theoretical months to 
practical training. 


Mr. J. P. Saigal (Bombay) said that there 
was need for better understanding between 


training and six 


industries and Universities. He suggested 
that, in training institutions 
officers with experience should be appointed. 
There was also need to develop the financial 
resources of such institutions. He was 
confident that research and demonstration 
of the effectiveness of personnel programmes 


personnel 


would greatly benefit the growth of the 
profession and its acceptance by industry. 


Dr. J. M. Kumarappa, (Bombay) made a 
plea for opening professional institutes to 
persons who were eager and willing to 
undergo training and not to restrict admis- 
sions only to those recommended or em- 
ployed by the employers. 


4. Courses: 

Mr. B. L. Krishnaswamy (Bangalore) 
stated that there was need to make provi- 
sion for refresher courses. 


Mr. V. V. Dhume (Bombay) suggested the 
formation of a professional body of training 
institutes in order to evolve standards of 
training. 

The Section then agreed on the following 
as its recommendations to the plenary 
session of the Conference :— 

1. That professional educational institu- 
should their training 
programme— 


tions include in 


a. a pre-employment course of studies 

for all new entrants to the profession. 

b. in-service training for those untrained 

officers already in employment, and 

refresher or extension courses for the 

practising Welfare or Personnel 
Officers. 

2. That the courses for Personnel 
Officers should be designed, keeping in view 
the duties and functions to be performed 
by them and placing emphasis on human 
relationships and the Executive Committee 
be authorised to appoint an Advisory 
Committee for devising suggested standard 
courses. 


3. That Governments and Employers’ 
Organizations be requested to give more 
facilities and co-operation in making the 
field work training of the students of the 
professional training institutions more 


effective. 
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4. That the term Welfare Officer as 
laid down in the Factories Act, 1948, does 
not clearly convey the idea of the duties and 
functions now expected to be performed and 
therefore he should be called Personnel 
Officer. In larger concerns where more than 


IV. FUTURE 


SCOPE AND ACTIVITIES 


one are to be employed, the duties and 
functions should be separated as Personnel 
Officers, for Labour, Welfare, Employment, 
Industrial Relations, etc., as the case may 
be and should be subject to the overall 
direction of a Chief Personnel Officer. 


OF SIMILAR CONFERENCES 


Chairman : Shri R. E. Peters 
Rapporteur : Shri Shyam Mohan 
Associate Rapporteur : Shri V. M. Kulkarni. 


The Section had two sittings, one on 
Saturday afternoon (4th April 1953) and 
the other on Sunday morning (5th April 
1953) with about 21 and 26 representatives 
attending the respective sittings. 

Dr. M. V. Moorthy (Bombay) introduced 
his paper and in the absence of Mrs. G. R. 
Billimoria (Bombay) presented her paper 
also. 


Arising from the views expressed by the 
Chairman, Dr. Moorthy and Mrs. Billimoria, 
the first subject taken up for discussion was 
the creation of a central body for the co- 
of activities. The discussion 
centred round the question who should 
organize the future conferences. It was felt 
by representatives, of Labour Management 
Organisations, Mr. D. P. Mukherjee (Cal- 
cutta), Mr. N. S. Bhat (Madras), Mr. K. C. 
Ray (Calcutta), and Mr. P. N. Krishna 
Pillai (Calcutta) that the organisation of 
future conferences should be in the hands 
of a body concerned with all the aspects of 
the duties of labour and welfare officers. 
The speakers were supported by Mr. 8. G. 
Annegiri (Nagpur), Mr. G. S. Bharatiya 
(Bombay), Mr. P. T. K. Pannikar (Jamshed- 
pur), Mr. B. P. Parekh, (Baroda), Mr. L. G. 
Mankermi (Ratlam) and Mr. 8. R. Gopinatha 
Rao (Gulbarga). Mr. Mankermi thought that 
labour unions, social workers and training 
institutions should be represented, but the 


ordination 


majority of the Section considered that the 
body should be of persons in the profession. 
After discussion in detail, the following was 
recommended :— 


‘* This Section of the Conference recom- 
mends to the Plenary Session that an 
Executive Committee should be formed 
to deal with the recommendations of the 
Conference and to prepare the way for 
future conferences. The Section further 
recommends that the Executive Com- 
mittee should consist of a member each 
to be nominated by the sponsors of the 
present Conference, namely, The Indian 
Institute of Personnel Management, The 
National Institute of Labour Manage- 
ment, The Indian Conference of Social 
Work, The Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences and the Industrial Welfare 
Association. In addition, upto seven other 
members may be co-opted to represent 
industries in the States on the widest 
basis and it is recommended that the 
Executive co-opt a representative of the 
Employing Ministries of the Government 
of India. To initiate this Executive, the 
five bodies should jointly decide on a 
Convener and proceed to co-opt the addi- 
tional members. Thereafter a Secretary 
will be duly elected by the full Executive. 
It is recommended that the Executive 
Committee shall be given a title and the 
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title suggested is ‘THE ALL INDIA 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT EXE- 
CUTIVE.” 


“It is further recommended that this 
Executive Committee shall take all possi- 
ble steps to coordinate activities of all 
associations in this country for Personnel 
Officers (whichterm shall include Labour 
Officers, Welfare Officers, Labour Welfare 
Officers, Personnel Managers, Industrial 
Relations Officers) and others whose main 
work is management of personnel, with 
the aim of the creation of a strong profes- 
sional association at the national level, 
which may be achieved by reciprocation 
between the associations and 
others of similar objectives which may 


existing 


come into being during the year. The 
term of office of this Executive shall 
terminate at the next conference when 
arrangements should be made to appoint 
a suitable successor.”’ 


Dr. Moorthy raised a question on the 
dutiee of welfare officers as laid down in the 
Factories Act 1948. Mr. Bhat drew attention 
to the generally accepted definitions in 
industry of a welfare officer as one who dealt 
with welfare matters only and the labour 
officer as one who dealt with personnel 
matters. Mr. Bharatiya and Mr. Parekh 
referred to the duties of the welfare officers 
as provided in Factory Welfare Officers 
Rules and Mr. Parekh gave reasons why the 
Government should not interfere with the 
dismissal and discharge of welfare officers, 
based on the view that the duties included 
managerial prerogatives and the manage- 
ment must have the right of control over 
an employee who may commit any serious 
mistake in the 


administration of such 


functions. 


There was general discussion on the 


question whether rules were given adequate 
hearing before finalisation, after which Mr. 


Mankermi made a proposal and the Section 


accepted the following recommendation : 


“This Section recommends to the 
Conference that the rules formed by State 
Governments, under the Factories Act, 
relating to duties and conditions of 
of welfare officers, should be 
examined by the All India Personnel 
Management Executive, with a view to 
suggesting any modifications necessary to 
ensure effective and efficient discharge 
of their functions and duties.”’ 


service 


Mrs. Billimoria’s paper was next brought 
out for discussion. She had recommended 
the publication of a first-class Journal on 
industrial relations, personnel management 
and employee services. She pointed out that 
at present two or three institutions were 
bringing out similar journals or bulietins 
and the Journal could be entrusted to one 
of the existing institutions already publish. 
ing a journal. Some members of the Indian 
Institute of Personnel Management agreed 
that if they were called upon, they would 
undertake to include in their journal any 
suitable material. 


As regards publications for persons in 
the profession, the Section recommended 
that a journal be developed from the 
journals of existing organisations who were 
readily accepting articles on labour welfare 
and personnel management. It was alsc 
recommended that there should be only one 
journal, so that it will contain the best 
articles and achieve the greatest economy of 
production. 

The Section considered that it was 
groping in the dark, not knowing what 
developments for the future would arise 
from the discussions in Sections 1, 2, and 3 
of this Conference. It was, therefore, noted 
for the purpose of this report that the views 
given in the other Sections might be 
brought up through the Executive and be 
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developed as might be necessary in future 
conferences. 


The Chairman's been 
tabled, his suggestions were taken up for 
consideration. On the question of economics, 
Mr. Annegiri (Nagpur) suggested that conti- 
nuity of contact among labour officers be 
maintained by periodical visits by or 
correspondence with members of other 
organisations, so as to give them the 
greatest advantage in dealing with problems 
such as absenteeism. Mr. Bhat (Madras) 
drew the attention of the Section to the 
somewhat abstract attitude of some manage- 
ments who did not welcome visitors. 
Mr. L. C. Joshi (Bombay) agreed with the 
suggestions of Mr. Annegiri and the views 
of Mr. Bhat and suggested that the emplo- 
yers’ Associations be approached to facilitate 
the day-to-day contacts between different 
organisations. 


address having 


It was recommended that the Executive 
should take up with the Employers’ Associa- 


tions questions of exchange of information 


on subjects, such as, 
consultation, works committees, etc. Any 


absenteeism, joint 


knowledge gained thereby, which is to the 
advantage of the profession as a whole 
might be adequately disseminated through 
proper channels and, if necessary, might be 
used as a basis for discussion at future 
conferences. 


It was agreed by the Section that future 
conferences should discuss the functions of 
management, which would include grievance 
procedures, principles and practices of 
industrial health, the training of labour and 
problems of economics to the extent that the 
solutions to economic problems cannot be 
obtained through Employers’ Associations. 


This Section was unanimous that the 
status and terms of service of labour officers 
should not be discussed but that future 
conferences should aim at the development 
of techniques. 


Dr. Moorthy (Bombay) made a proposal 
for an International Conference. This was 
definitely ruled out by the Section. It was 
felt that it was a matter to be taken up at a 
future date if development warranted such 
a venture. 








WELCOME SPEECH 


By Dr. J. M. KumMaRrappa 


(Chairman, Reception Committee) 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 


On behalf of the Organizing Committee, 
I cordially welcome our honoured guest, 
Shri V. V. Giri, the Union Labour Minister, 
you, the delegates and 


and assembled 


visitors, to the first All-India Conference of 
Labour and Welfare Officers. It is befitting 
that this Conference is being held in our 
premier City. For in Bombay Industrializa- 


tion started on its stormy career. Here was 
born the first training centre for profes- 
sional Social Workers, namely, the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences ; and this also 
is the birth-place of the Indian Conference 
of Social Work. These three, Industrializa- 
tion, School for training Social Workers, 
and the Conference of Social Work,— 
appearing in chronological order, are very 
significant events in our history. 


Industrialization gave rise to varied social 
problems and brought into being new profes- 
sions of which Labour Welfare and Manage- 
ment are among the honoured ones. Working 
for several years, Labour and Welfare 
Officers had gained rich experiences and 
evolved practices. In the early 
stages, techniques were learnt by the trial 
and error method. But with time and with 
growing experience, the professions had 
learnt certain skills and it was felt necessary 
to investigate into the philosophies of these 
experiences and practices and base the new 
techniques on proper theoretical foundations. 
Therefore, the first training institute was 
started in Bombay to inculcate in the 
trainees the scientific principles of social 
work and relate them to actual problems in 
various situations, including the industrial 
ones. In course of time this movement for 


useful 


scientific training spread, and a few other 
training centres were started. The growth 
of these institutions focussed attention on 
the theory and practice of Social Work 
and aroused much public interest. This 
culminated in the Indian Conference of 
Social Work which now operates as a 
country-wide platform for the exchange of 
experience, and as a coordinating agency 
for various types and levels of social work. 
Thus I may say that Industrialization, 
Training Centres and the Social Work 
Conference are not only chronologically 
related developments but also logically 
connected processes. 

Very few yet fully realise that Labour and 
Welfare Officers are essentially 
workers, functioning within the industrial 
set up. Their chief duties are : (1) properly 
to relate the man to the job and the job to 
the man, (2) to promote human relations 
between various levels of personnel, and 
(3) to administer welfare services, like good 
working conditions, canteens, creches, hous- 
ing, recreation, education, social security 
and health. A successful performance of 
these duties implies a human approach and 
the use of Social Work skills. The objective 
of industries should be not merely to 
promcte the produetion of utilities, but even 
more, to develop, in the process, well 
adjusted human beings. Utilities are not 
worthwhile if they can only be produced at 
the cost of the health and happiness of the 
workers and their families. Utilities then 
become futilities. No one will today affirm 
that industries should be indifferent to the 
human side of the problem and concern 
themselves mainly with production. It is 
impossible to make such a statement in 


social 
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these days of welfare ideologies when man 
and not the machine is recognized to be the 
proper centre of planning. 


Industry is a very useful function of 
society, but it should not be based on 
exploitation. Scientific industrial manage- 
ment involves the application, not only of 
mechanical techniques, but also of social 
skills. This is so because men and machines 
are both engaged in production. Manage- 
ment of machines is easy, but not of men : 
for men are dynamic beings, having hopes 
and emotions, affections and aspirations, 
opinions and traditions. They respond in 
various ways to treatment; machines on 
the other hand behave in fixed ways. It is 
this possibility of manifold interactions on 
the part of men that makes labour manage- 
ment a complex function. It means the 
understanding of man as a person, a person 
having a family, cast in a complex cultural 
set up, and sharing a more or less common 
destiny with others. In other words, the 
worker has to be regarded not as a means 
but as an end in himself, and management 
should help the worker, as far as it is 
possible, to realise his ends through his 
activities in his work place. Industrial 
objectives should be subordinate to such 
human ends. 


This approach is a social work approach 
and is the only legitimate one deserving our 
consideration. Much damage has already 
been done to the science of Industrial 
Management by treating man as a means, 
as an auxiliary to the tools. This has brought 
protests from workers and social reformers ; 
it has created tension in industrial relations 
and has mutually estranged management 
and labour ; further it has lowered efficiency 
on both sides and definitely made the work 
of Labour and Welfare Officers difficult and 
thankless. What is more important, and 
constitutes a sad state of affairs, is that it 
has brought down the standards of the 

3 


Social Work profession in industry, even 
to the extent of its being discredited. 


Hence, the time has now come to establish 
the profession of Labour and Welfare 
Officers on a scientific basis, so that it may 
make useful contributions towards the 
realization of management and _ labour 
objectives. For this purpose, it is necessary 
properly to visualise our goals, agree on 
approaches, exchange experiences and revise 
skills. Scientific knowledge is now not only 
highly advanced but is applied in various 
spheres of human activity and a great 
part of it is, today, available to us from 
all over the world. We should assemble all 
these, and whatever discovery and finding 
is useful should be adopted and put into 
practice for the advancement of the profes- 
sion. Knowledge is a part of the equipment 
of the Labour and Welfare Officers. Impor- 
tant developments in Sociology, Anthropo- 
logy, Economics, Psychology, Social Re- 
search, Social Work and allied fields of 
learning have contributed to our fuller 
understanding of man and to the discovery 
of Social Work skills, through which we can 
get the best out of the individual for his 
own good as well as for the good of the 
entire community. 


In harnessing this knowledge and these 
skills for creative purposes, the training 
centres perform a significant role. A few 
years ago training for the profession of 
Labour and Welfare Officers was not avail- 
able. Therefore, the trial and error method 
for the unconscious assimilation of know- 
ledge and skill, did serve a useful purpose. 
But now, I believe, we should, in the light 
of our advanced knowledge and experience, 
improve the existing training programmes. 
For evolving a sound curriculum, it is neces- 
sary for industries, the training centres and 
the Conference of Social work to pool 
together their resources. Co-operation 
between these agencies will also lead to 
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securing a higher status and recognition for 
the profession of Labour Management and 
Welfare. 

It augurs well for the future that we are 
meeting under such happy auspices. We 
could not have had a more inspiring person 
than Shri Giri to inaugurate this Conference. 


He combines in himself the confidence of 


both Labour and Management. We are also 
fortunate in having the guidance of Shri 
Shantilal H. Shah, in the constructive but 


complex task that is before us. He is also a 
man who has dedicated his life to the 
cause of Labour and of Industry. With the 
counsel of such experienced leaders, and 
the goodwill of you all, I am confident, 
that our endeavours will be crowned with 
success. Let this day be written down as an 
eventful one in the history of the profession 
of Social Work in Industry. With these few 
words, I extend to all of you a hearty 
welcome. 





INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


By Hown’sie Sureti V. V. Giri 


(Labour Minister, Government of India) 


Mr. President, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, Comrades, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, 

I am deeply grateful to you for the 
honour you have done me in asking me to 
inaugurate this first All-India Conference of 
Labour and Welfare Officers. It is in the 
fitness of things that you are organising this 
Conference in the city of Bombay—the 
foremost industrial city in the country. 

It is admitted on all hands that mainte- 


nance of satisfactory industrial relations 


between employers and workers forms an 
important plank in the labour policy of 
every civilised nation. Success of industrial 


development generally depends upon the 
harmonious relations and cooperation bet- 
ween employers and the human element of 
the industry. Such industrial relations in 
their turn depend upon many factors. In 
the first place, there should exist properly 
developed organisations of workers appre- 
ciating the value of rule of law. Secondly 
the employers and their organisations should 
recognise and appreciate the value of 
human element and they must realise their 
responsibilities to their workers. Thirdly, 
there must be adequate machinery for the 
settlement of threatened or existing trade 
disputes. 

In India the trade union movement may 
still be regarded to be in its infancy. ‘he 
movement was started after World War I 
which created consciousness amongst indus- 
trial workers. They appreciated the need of 
resistance to exploitation through collective 
action. This consciousness continued to 
grow throughout the period between the 
two World Wars. During this period there 


was a steady development and increase in 
the trade unions in the country. On the 
passing of the Indian Trade Union Act of 
1926, trade unions received an impetus. 
The Act gave status to registered trade 
unions. It also specified rights, privileges 
and obligations of such unions. During the 
recent war, growth of trade unions was 
steadily maintained. 

Employers in India are fairly organised 
on national and industrial lines. Many 
employers in the past have failed to recog- 
nise the human element in the industry and 
their responsibility to provide proper work- 
ing conditions and welfare of their workers, 
both inside and outside the factory. The 
establishment of the Tripartite Labour 
Conference has, however, brought about a 
change in the employers’ attitude towards 
their workers and their organisations. They 
are becoming more and more responsive. It 
will thus be seen that the first two essentials 
for the maintenance of good industrial 
relations are not altogether absent in India, 
although they have not yet fully and 
adequately developed. 

The advent of independence and the 
establishment of popular responsible Gov- 
ernment have naturally been accompanied 
by increasingly sympathetic approach by 
Government to the problem of labour, and 
the realisation by Government of its 
responsibilities for promoting measures 
designed to ensure social justice, and further 
a new insistence on the recognition of 
workers as partners in the industry entitled 
to an equitable share in its out-turn. 


The Constitution of India has guaranteed 
fundamental rights to its citizens and 
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enunciated certain directive principles of 
State Policy and, in particular, emphasized 
the promotion of the welfare of the people 
in effectively securing a social order based 
on justice—economic, social and _ political. 
The Government has further declared as its 
objective the promotion of a rapid raising 
in the standard of living of the people by 
eflicient exploitation of the resources and the 
increasing of production by offering oppor- 
tunities to all for employment in the service 
of the community. It must, however, be 
clearly realised by both the partners in 
industry that they must not only think of 
their rights and privileges, but also of their 
duties and responsibilities. The workers and 
their organisations must cooperate in secur- 
character and 


ing discipline, integrity 


amongst the workers who should be pre- 


pared to do their best in securing greater 
production. And similarly, the employers 
must equally realise that labour is not a 
commodity and it is entitled to living 
wages and other reasonable amenities which 
make life worth living. If the national Plan 
for developing industries is to succeed, 
workers must be given such conditions as 
to place them in a position to devote to 
their work all the intelligence, physical 
skill, energy and enthusiasm they possess, 
so that their work will be efficient and 
output of production, both in quality and 
quantity, will be the highest. The industrial 
system, besides providing conditions of 
work, should also guarantee labour the 
higher satisfaction that by doing their work 
well, they are rendering service to the 
community not as slaves of the system but 
as free men. In order to give them greater 
satisfaction and to remove their fear of the 
future, workers should be given a voice ir 
the shaping of the industrial system. 


In the first Five Year Plan, worked out 
after elaborate study and careful thought, 
emphasis has been placed on the labour 


problems from the point of view of securing 
the welfare of the working class, with due 
regard to the country’s economic stability 
and progress. The Plan aims at securing to 
the worker his basic needs for food, clothing 
and shelter and for enjoying improved 
health services, wider provision for social 
security, better educational opportunities 
and increased recreational and cultural 
facilities. Provision has been made with a 
view to securing for the worker being 
treated with consideration by the manage- 
ment and for having access to impartial 
machinery, if he fails to get a fair trial. 
Freedom to organise and adopt lawful 
means to promote his rights and interests 
have also been assured to the worker in the 
Five Year Plan. 


A teamwork is also essential for securing 
maximum production with minimum cost, 
which must be the objective of both. 
Without increasing national income it is not 
possible to raise the standard of living of 
the working class. Increase in wages and 
grant of better living and working condi- 
tions without increasing efficiency and per 
capita production will increase the cost of 
production, which will inevitably be followed 
by increase in the prices of goods and com- 
modities. A vicious wages-prices spiral will 
then be created. It has to be realised that 
such a state of things will not benefit 
anybody. 


The Labour and Welfare Officers have to 
play an important part in securing the 
necessary spirit of mutual trust, cooperation 
and goodwill between the two elements of 
the industry—employers and employees. 
The principal function of the Labour and 
Welfare Officers is the direction and co- 
ordination of the human relations of an 
industrial or commercial organisation, with 
a view to getting the maximum necessary 
production with a minimum of effort and 
friction and with proper regard for the 
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genuine well-being of the workers. Their 
functions are not only important but very 
difficult also. To enable them to discharge 
such onerous *and_ responsible functions 
effectively, they must possess a high degree 
of tact and maturity of understanding and 
judgment. Immense patience and know- 
ledge of the working of human mind are 
also very essential. They have to secure and 
maintain the confidence of both employers 
and employees which has to be achieved by 
their conduct and action. This they cannot 
attain unless they are scrupulously honest 
and impartial in the discharge of their duties. 
They must be ever ready to render all 
possible help to those who are in difficulties. 
Rules framed in this behalf have been in 
operation. It is, however, too early to say 
the extent to which these officers have been 
able to play their part successfully and 
discharge their functions effectively for 
securing and maintaining the mutual inte- 
rests of employers and employees in the 
undertaking. The assessment of the work 
of the Labour and Welfare Officers who 
have been functioning in different ynder- 
takings in the country is not uniform. 
Different and divergent views are expressed. 
One view is that these officers have been 
doing quite valuable work ; another view 
is that they are mere tools in the hands of 
the employers ; still another view is that 
they are working exclusively for the emplo- 
yees and are responsible for creating trouble 
where none exists or is apprehended ; yet 
another view is that these officers are quite 
useless and should better be removed. 


All these divergent views are, in my 
opinion, due to a number of factors ; such 
as, the attitude of employers and employees 
towards these officers, lack of essential 
qualities and qualifications which these 
officers should possess, absence or inade- 
quacy of support given to the officers by all 
concerned, and lack of proper and efficient 


training to these officers. 


I would like to refer to the question of 
training of Labour and Welfare Officers. 
There have been institutions and organisa- 
tions, both governmental, educational and 
private, which are training candidates, so 
as to equip them properly to take the 
onerous duties of Labour and Welfare 
Officers. These training centres have, of 
course, been of recent origin. They could not 
meet the demand of supplying adequate 
number of fully equipped and trginec! 
personnel of Labour and Welfare Officers 
required for immediate appointment in 
different undertakings. It is, therefore, 
quite natural that some of the Labour and 
Welfare Officers, who have received either 
no training or only imperfect training, have 
not been able to achieve much. Every 
Welfare Officer must get himself fully 
equipped with the basic principles and 
theories which constitute the functions of 
their work, and which must be constantly 
kept in view in the discharge of their duties. 


I must congratulate the organisation of 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
Bombay, for inaugurating in the first 
instance in this country a course of training 
graduates on the subject of social welfare 
and personnel management. I am also 
glad that various other institutions have 
been started thereafter by a number of 
Universities in India. 


I was myself sceptical about the work 
of these Personnel and Conciliation Officers 
in the matter of tackling trade disputes. My 
attention has been drawn to certain figures 
supplied to me by my Secretariat in the 
matter of the permanent standing Concilia- 
tion Machinery established by the Central 
Government which consists of one Chief 
Labour Commissioner, seven Regional 
Labour Commissioners, eighteen Conciliation 
Officers and 52 Labour Inspectors. Under 
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section 4 of the Industrial Disputes Act, 
1947, these 
function is to 


officers are Conciliation Officers 
hold 


the parties to 


conciliation 
the 
about 


whose 
proceedings between 


disputes with a view to bringing 


1 settlement. Cases decided by these officers 
in the 1951 nd 1756 


and 2081 respectively were 


1952 are 
1444 cases 
P nding at the end of the year 1952. On 


Vears 


1 case is settled by a Concilia- 


an average 


on Officer in 


month’s or two 
settling 


factors such 


about a 


months’ time. The time spent In 


| 


CUM uit 


pends upon various 


as number of disputes, number of demands, 


ivailability of the parties to the dispute 


for attending conciliation proceedings etc. 
which 


The institutions and organisations, 


have been imparting training to can- 
didates with a view to equipping them to 
Labour and Welfare Offi- 


ce yubt, 


become efficient 


cers have, no done valuable 


work. 


legree 4 
degree of 


have a feeling that the 
that 
practical training in some of these. insti- 
that 


practical training needs 


However, | 


attention is paid to the 


tutions is not quite adequate and 


the question of 
» action. 


sat 
prrat 


careful examination and appi 


I have also a feeling that it is high time 


to secure proper co-ordination and 


standardisation in the curriculum, methods 
of theoretical and practical training im. 
institutions and 


parted by the organisa- 


tions functioning in the field. Uniformity 


of standards and securing high degree 


of efficiency will, I dare say, go a long 
way in making the work of the Labour 
and Welfare Officers in the undertakings 
more effective in 
that 


consideration to 


their day-to-day work 


i trust your Conference will give 


clue the ques ions to 


which I have made reference and other 


cognate affecting the Labour 


and Welfare Officers. 


questions 


Before concluding, ladies and gentlemen, 


let me again thank you for doing me the & 


honour of inaugurating this Conference. | 
wish Conference 


I hope and trust that the 


your 


of your Conference will help not 


those, who have assembled here and. all 


they also 


employers and employees and our country 


others whom represent, but 


as a whol 
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By Hon’sBLE SHRI 


SHANTILAL H. 


SHAH 


(Labour Minister, Government of Bombay) 


Let me, at the outset, thank you for 
the honour you have done me in making 
me the President of this All India Conference 
of Labour and Welfare Officers. My 
duties and interests lie in securing the 
Welfare of Hence, this 
opportunity to associate myself with you 
whose interests and duties are also along 
similar lines. 


The 
India are 


Labour. I value 


beginnings of industrialisation in 


laid in the middle of the 


nineteenth century and are associated with 
the development of Cotton Textile Industry, 
especially in Bombay. For full hundred 


years this process of  industrialisation 
has progressed in the country with varying 
fortunes in several Cotton, Jute, 
Woollen and Silk Textiles have progressed 
remarkably, Iron and Steel production 
has advanced, Cement manufacture has 
made rapid strides, Coal output has in- 
railways communications 
shown considerable growth, 
have exhibited 
developments. Indeed, in every 
industrialisation has progressed apace and 
new ventures are coming into the horizon. 
Today we are on the threshold of great 
possibilities. 


areas. 


creased, and 


have sugar 
notable 


iield 


This process of industrialisation has not 
been without its effects. It is responsible 
for the shifting of population from the rural 
to the urban centres, which, in its turn, 
has created several problems. It has broken 
the back of cottage industries and destroyed 
hereditary occupations. In the cities itself, 
industrialisation outrunning urban plan- 


ning has resulted in slums; however, the 
greatest twin evils of industrialisation have 
been the impersonalisation of employer- 
employee relations and the profit and wage 
economy by both are 
Industrial development is associated with 


which governed. 
factory system and large scale production. 
Now, in this new system of production, 
hundreds, sometimes several thousands of 
found 
departments. It is 


workers are working in various 
humanly impossible 
for the management to know every em- 
ployee by name, condition and status. 
Therefore, under the factory system both 
the management and workers are dange- 
rously near to viewing each other as mere 
symbols, the former representing authority 
and the latter only limits of production. 
Thus are human _ values, 
‘ 


to secondary 


unconsciously 
places, and the 
economics of production are enthroned. 
This has happened wherever industrialisa- 
tion has overtaken the people instead of the 
people overtaking it. But the problem has 
interest with reference to the 
composition of the labour force in India. 
Our workers mostly come from villages. 
There they are generally members of a 
joint family, bound together by ties of 
affection, language, customs, religion and 
other affinities. Therefore, when they come 
to the cities, they really leave their hearts 
in their villages. Further, they are very 
simple folks ignorant of reading and writing 
and know nothing of the larger world that 
surrounds them. Bred in very simple ways 
of living, and accepting a fatalistic view of 
life, our workers lack ambition and initia- 


relegated 


peculiar 
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tive. Due to all these reasons they can easily 


be exploited or misled. 


In the early days when the factory 
system was in its infant stages, management 
appears to have taken advantage of the 
handicaps of the workers. This happened, 
perhaps, because industries had to establish 
themselves in the beginning by fighting 
foreign competition and also because the 
yvovernment of the day made it possible for 
the employers to take such advantage over 
their employees. Employment of children 
and women on dangerous occupations, long 
hours of work, bad working conditions, 
ignoring of safety measures, lack of services 
like bathroom, first 
aid, ete. 
factory life in India. Added to these, low 


wages and poor living conditions worsened 


the Canteen, Creche, 


characterized the early days of 


the lot of the labourers. Pressure of public 
opinion and sporadic protests by workers 
led to a few enquiries and a Factories Act 
being passed by the Government. It was 
realized that some check should be kept 
on working conditions and hours of work’ 
and that the interests of children and women 
at least should be safeguarded to some 


extent. Hence, factory inspectors were 


appointed to look into these questions and 


report to the Government. Accidents, viola- 
tion of rules by the employers and public 
opinion led the Government to appoint 
enquiry committees and the Factories Act 
was amended from time to time. As the 
industries grew, the labour force also grew. 
Enlightened managements saw the 
to have labour officers for the purpose of 
administering labour matters in the facto- 
ries. The Royal Commission on Labour 
made special recommendations the 
appointment of Labour Officers. Legislation 
was steadily growing to improve working 
conditions, provide compensation to injured 
workers, and also give recognition and 
The nineteen- 


need 


for 


status to labour unions. 


forties are fertile in labour laws, tor it was 
during this period that amendments were 
made in old laws to bring them in line with 
modern needs, new Acts were passed in the 

welfare and 
important of 


fields of industrial relations, 
security, the most 
which are: The Industrial Disputes Act, 
1947, The Factories Act, 1948 and the 
Employees State Insurance Act, 1948. 


social 


[t is now widely recognized that the State 
is positively interested in the welfare of 
workers. It has passed legislation to safe- 
guard their welfare at the workplace, to 
regularise relations between workers and 
management and to provide authorities and 
agencies to deal with matters relating to 
labour and management. In view of the 
present complex situation, several manage- 
ment groups felt it necessary to have labour 
officers, officers who could interpret the 
needs of workers to employers and the 
policies of the employers to the workers, 
and also administer labour matters with 
reference to new legislation. 
labour welfare is a very important branch 
of social service administration in a factory, 
it was felt necessary according to the 
Factories Act 1948 to provide for the 
appointment of Welfare Officers in every 
factory having 500 or more workers. The 


But since 


State governments are empowered to make 
rules for the duties, qualifications and condi- 
of welfare officers. The 
duties of welfare officers framed by the 
Government of Bombay are more or less 
the same as those of Labour Officers of the 
Central Pool, with some modifications. They 
are as follows : 


tions of service 


(i) to establish contacts and hold consul- 
tations with a view to maintaining harmoni- 
ous relations between the factory manage- 
ment and workers; 


(ii) to bring to the notice of the factory 
management the grievances of workers, 
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individual as well as collective, with a view 
to securing their expeditious redress ; 


(iii) to study and understand the point 
of view of labour in order to help the 
factory management to shape and formulate 
labour policies and to interpret these policies 
to the workers in a language they can 
understand ; 

(iv) to watch industrial relations with a 
view to using his influence to prevent a 
dispute arising between the factory manage- 
ment and workers in the event of a dispute 
having arisen, to help to bring about a 
settlement by persuasive efforts ; 

(v) to advise workers against going on 
illegal strikes and the management against 
declaring illegal lockouts, and to help in 
preventing anti-social activities ; 

(vi) to maintain an impartial attitude 
during legal strikes or lockouts and to help 
to bring about a peaceful settlement ; 


(vii) to advise and assist the factory 
management in the fulfilment of obliga- 
tions, statutory or otherwise, concerning the 
application of provisions of the Factories 
Act, 1948, and the rules made thereunder, 
and to establish liaison with the Factory 
Inspector and the Medical Services con- 
cerning medical examinations of employees, 
health records, supervision of hazardous 
jobs, sick visiting and convalescence, acci- 
dent prevention and supervision of safety 
eommittees, systematic plant inspection, 
safety education, investigation of accidents, 
maternity benefits and workmen’s compen- 
sation ; 


(viii) to promote relations between factory 
management and workers which will ensure 
productive efficiency as well as amelioration 
in the working conditions and to help 
workers to adjust and adapt themselves to 
their working environments ; 

’ (ix) to encourage the formation of Works 
and Joint Production Committeés, Co- 


a 


operative Societies and Safety First and 
Welfare Committees, and to supervise their 
works ; 

(x) to advise and assist factory manage- 
ment in provision of amenities, such as 
canteens, shelters for rest, creches, adequate 
latrine facilities, drinking water, sickness 
and benevolent scheme payments, pension 
and super-annuation funds, and gratuity 
payments ; 


(xi) to help the factory management in 
regulating the grant of leave with wages and 
explain to the workers the provisions 
relating to leave with wages and other 
leave privileges and to guide the workers in 
the matter of submission of application for 
grant of leave for regulating authorised 
absence ; 

(xii) to advise and assist factory manage- 
ment in providing recreational facilities, 
sanitation, education of children and 
advice on individual personnel problems ; 


(xiii) to advise the factory management 
on questions relating to training of new 
starters, apprentices, workers on transfer and 
promotion, instructors and _ supervisors, 
supervision and control of notice-board and 
information bulletins to further education 
of workers and to encourage their attend- 
ance at Technical Institutes ; 

(xiv) to suggest measures which will serve 
to raise the standard of living of workers 
and in general promote their well-being. 


We may now ask: “ What is the philo- 
sophy behind the duties of Labour and 
Welfare Officers ? In other words, what are 
the legitimate objectives of labour welfare 
and who should bear the immediate as well 
as the ultimate responsibilty for welfare ? 

If the objectives are properly formulated, 
it would be easy to set forth the duties and 
assess the responsibility for the realisation 
of the objectives. Three objectives of labour 
welfare can be clearly recognised :—{i) to 
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promote efficiency of the workers, (ii) to 
assure proper human conditions to the 
workers at their living and work places, 
and (iii) to supplement their present low 
wages. 

Efficiency.—It is well known that our 
workers suffer from malnutrition, ill health, 
bad housing, ignorance and so on. The com- 
bined effect of these is to lower the morale 
and efficiency of the worker. Measures to 
secure improvement in these conditions are 
bound to enhance the workers’ efficiency. 
At present, due to the above mentioned 
factors, the worker is prevented trom giving 
his best to the productive process. This is a 
great loss to the management. If his effici- 
ency is improved, he will contribute more 
towards production. Thus welfare activities 
may be said to benefit the employers ; and 
put in this cruder fashion, it appears that 
Welfare has after all a business motive, a 
selfish end to serve. But this is not a correct 
approach. It may be argued that Welfare 
work will improve the efficiency of the 
worker ; but an efficient worker will earn 
higher wages and is thus an asset to himself 
and to his family and not only to his 
employer. Efficiency reaps a double reward, 
one in the form of increased production and 
another in the shape of higher 
Therefore, we that welfare in 
industry is twice blessed, it blesseth him 
that provides and him that is provided 
with. 


To Assure Human Conditions.—The other 
objective of welfare is to secure to the 
worker proper human conditions of work and 
living. Factory conditions create an artificial 
environment whose features are dust, fumes, 
noise, excessive temperatures, etc. It is 
clear that these impose strain on the 
human body and if uncontrolled may lead 
to an early grave. There are hazards in 
every job; but as far as is possible these 
have to be minimised and the task of the 


wage. 
may say 


worker should be made reasonably safe. Not 
only that, on the work-place the worker 
needs facilities to eat, to wash and to rest. 
These amenities arise out of his human 
needs and their provision becomes the duty 
of the management. Viewed thus, welfare 
activities appear to be guided by humanita- 
rian and social justice purposes. Since the 
worker is a human being, he should be 
provided with congenial conditions of work. 


To Supplement the Low Wage of the 
Worker.—Allied to the purpose of securing 
social justice is the objective of providing 
welfare work in order to add in a real way 
to the low earnings of the worker. The 
worker is paid such meagre wage that he is 
unable by himself, to get a decent house, 
to secure medical assistance, send his 
children to school, buy articles in the 
market and provide healthy recreation to 
himself and his family. Therefore, it is 
necessary to supplement his wage by such 
services as housing, medical assistance, 
school, cooperative stores, playgrounds, etc. 
These services, whether provided by the 
Government or by the employer, add to the 
worker’s wage in a substantial though 
invisible manner. Indeed, it is only another 
way of securing social justice. For, what he 
lacks in wage, is made good in services. 
There are some who are against such addi- 
tions to the wage and say : “‘ Why pay the 
workers low wages and then spend on their 
welfare ?”’ Is it not better to pay them high 
wages and leave them to take care of their 
own welfare and secondly that employers 
can be compelled to pay high wages. Both 
are unwarranted assumptions. Welfare mea- 
sures are provided to workers because it is 
generally felt that they are, at the present 
stage, unable to organise them for them- 
selves and because the management pay 
them low wages. It is true that when 
employers pay them proper wages, and 
workers are able to plan for themselves, it 
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will be possible to let workers provide for 
their own welfare. But until such time, 
welfare activities should represent an addi- 
tion in kind and service to the wages of 
workers. Workers are the handicapped 
section of the community. The welfare 
state ideal requires that such disabled 
groups be not left to themselves but be 
properly cared for. 


Whose Responsibility.—The next point is 
who should bear the burden of welfare work. 
It is obvious, to my mind, that the employ- 
ers, the state and the employees should 
share the responsibility. 


I have already said that welfare work 
benefits the workers as well as the employers. 
If welfare work leads to greater efiiciency, 
more productivity, higher wages, and better 
industrial relations, it follows that the 
State also reaps the benefits. Therefore, it 
is but fair that welfare work should be 
financed by the three parties, the Govern- 
ment, the employers and the employees. 
Though this proposition looks sound there 
are difficulties in the way of its operation. 
We have already observed that the. workers 
in our country constitute a socially disabled 
section of the community. Hence, their 
contribution may not be as much as that of 
the employers. In the transitional period 
the responsibilities of the Government and 
of the employers should be greater than that 
of the workers. As the welfare objectives 
are realised, the workers will gradually 
cease to be a handicapped group and will 
be able to manage their own welfare. 
Indeed, the purpose of welfare is to enable 
the workers to stand on their own legs and 
attain a decent standard of life. Welfare 
work is only a means of assuring good life 
to the workers. But conditions for good life 
cannot be endlessly provided by others. 
Ultimately the workers will have to rely 
largely upon themselves for their own 
welfare. The State and the employers can 


only help the workers to this end. 


How far have the welfare objectives been 
realised in actual practice? That is, to 
what extent are welfare programmes given 
effect to? This is a difficult question to answer 
because welfare is planned and operated at 
different levels by three different agencies, 
the Government, the employers and the 
workers. It is out of place here to analyse 
the programmes effectuated by the three 
parties. However, the items cover a wide 
variety of activities like (a) Working 
conditions, including safety measures, (b) 
Amenities at the work place, such as 
Canteens, Cloak rooms, Creches, bath rooms, 
etc., (c) Good and dignified human relations 
(d) Housing, (e) Cooperatives, (f) Social 
security schemes like compensation for 
accidents, pensions, provident fund and 
gratuity, (g) Benefits and privileges, such as 
Maternity benefits, holidays with pay, 
leave, reasonable working hours and rest 
periods, ete., (hk) Recreational facilities, 
(i) Social education for the workers and 
opportunity for technical education, (J) 
Health and medical services. It is clear that 
these items cover almost every aspect of 
the worker's life and some even reach the 
members of their families. The State has 
legislated in respect of such items of welfare 
as the working conditions, amenities at the 
work place, social security schemes, benefits 
and privileges and health and medical 
services to workers. In this regard special 
mention should be made of the Factories 
Act, and the Employees State Insurance Act 
and also the Provident Fund Act. The 
Factories Act assures safe and congenial 
working conditions to workers by prescrib- 
ing measures for fencing of machinery, 
removal of dust and fumes,- control of 
temperature, provision of adequate space 
and ventilation and sanitary work environ- 
ment. It requires provision of canteens, 
drinking water, creches, cloak rooms, bath 
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rooms, etc. Altogether the Factories Act 
is a comprehensive piece of legislation which, 
if properly enforced, should take care of a 
large area of the workers’ welfare at their 
work places. The Employees State Insurance 
Act covers workers getting an income up to 
Rs. 400 p.m. and provides to the workers 
sickness, maternity, disablement and medical 
benefits. In some respects the scheme is 
more liberal than the Workmen’s Compensa- 
Act 
million and a half of workers. The Provident 


tion and is intended to cover two 
Fund Act, recently passed, seeks to make 
provision for the retirement and old age of 
the workers in Cement, Cigarette, Engineer- 
ing, electrical goods, iron and steel, paper 
and textile industries. Together with the 
Coal Miner’s Provident Fund and Bonus 
Scheme Act, the Provident Fund Act 
nearly covers three fourths of our working 
population. Considering all these, we may 
say that the State has made considerable 
stride in the direction of social security to 
the workers. 


The State has thus not only legislated for 
for 


security, it has also taken positive steps in 


safe working conditions and social 
providing housing accommodation to work- 
ers. Between 1947 and 1953, almost every 
State in India has shown considerable zeal 
in building houses for workers and several 
schemes are being given effect to. Of course, 
the types of housing and the scale on which 
it is provided differ from State to State. 
While on this subject we may mention that 
in the mining industry too, considerable 
the field of 


housing. The Coal Mines Labour Welfare 


progress has been made in 
Fund has proved an excellent source of 
financing and administering welfare services 
generally and housing particularly. In 
Bihar, Bengal and Madhya Pradesh the 
work of housing the workers is already 
undertaken and reports indicate satisfactory 


progress. The target in these areas is to 


build as many as 50,000 houses. Similarly, 
the Bombay Government has set up a 
Housing Board, with a target of 1,24,000 
tenements. Much work has already been 
done in this direction in Bombay, and more 
houses are being planned simultaneously 
with the extension of housing activities to 
Nadiad, Hubli, etc. 
Government’s role in labour housing has 
one of giving grants and 
subsidies to house building activities, while 


Ahmedabad, Surat, 


mainly been 


it has, on its own initiative also, constructed 
houses for workers. 

Welfare 
cannot 


the Government 
unless they are 
actively followed up by the managements 
and the workers themselves. Some manage- 
ments have had to be compelled to pay 


activities by 


alone succeed, 


regard to the elementary working conditions, 
while others, more progressive ones, have 
excellent labour welfare programmes, run 
by competent personnel. Some manage- 
ments have built model labour communities, 
with modern facilities. There is no unifor- 
mity in regard to the policy of providing 
welfare services on the part of employers. 
Indeed, such uniformity in policy is not 
possible, in view of the individual problems 
of individual concerns. But the State can 
legislate only for securing the minimum 
human working conditions, minimum ameni- 
ties and privileges and minimum social 
security. But this is not enough. Employers 
should look beyond the times and, wherever 
possible, go beyond the minimum legislative 
provisions for welfare as is being done by 
some enlightened managements in our 
country. 


A word in respect of welfare work by the 
Unions. Welfare work by labour unions does 
not unfortunately occupy the important 
place it should, in the programmes of union 
activities. Except in Ahmedabad where 
noteworthy results have been achieved by 
the Majur Mahajan the unions have lagged 
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behind in providing and working out a 
dynamic welfare programme for workers. 

There are several controversial arguments 
involved in the situation in which it is 
needless to enter here. I may however 
suggest that welfare work offers an excellent 
area for unions to cooperate with the 
management. Also, welfare activities build 
up and give strength to the trade union 
movement as nothing else does. Workers 
should seize every opportunity to realise the 
objectives of welfare. Indeed, welfare will 
have full meaning only when _ workers 
voluntarily participate in the activities, and 
contribute whatever they can by way of 
intensifying the programme and extending 
it by their contributions. 


What is the specific role of Labour and 
Welfare Officers in the factory and in the 
administration of Welfare? Labour and 
Welfare officers are there (i) to interpret 
the needs of workers to management and 
(ii) to help management in the organization 
and administration of welfare measures, 
statutory as well as voluntary. This is pretty 
well understood. But the most relevant and 
vexing question is : “‘ Is the present position 
and status of Labour and Welfare Officers 
conducive to the proper functioning of 
these duties?’ It is generally felt that it 
is not. I admit that there is scope for 
improving the status of the Labour and 
Welfare Officers. The main criticism that is 
levelled against the present position of the 
Labour and Welfare Officers may be summa- 
rised and commented upon. 


Firstly, the Labour and Welfare Officers 
are burdened with various duties covering 
the three areas of industrial relations, labour 
welfare and personnel management. These 
are well defined spheres and they need not 
be joined in one and the same person. I 
agree with this criticism and call for remedial 
measures. A Personnel Department may be 
created in each sizable undertaking. 


The second point of criticism is that the 
Labour and Welfare Officers are paid by 
the Managements, that this makes them the 
management’s men, that they cannot, 
therefore, be neutral in the discharge of 
their duties, that the management can 
dictate to the officers the lines of approach 
and get things done or undone through the 
officers. There is some truth in this argu- 
ment, but one can easily exaggerate the 
position. However, in order to safeguard the 
position and status of Labour and Welfare 
Officers, the Government of Bombay has 
made rules making them non-partisan men 
and giving them the right of appeal to the 
Government in case of dismissal by manage- 
ment. The position is perhaps capable of 
further improvement, and I am sure ways 
and means will be found to make the status 
of Labour and Welfare Officers more satis- 
factory. 


Thirdly, it is argued that since the 
Welfare Officers are paid by the Manage- 
ment, they do not earn the full confidence of 
the workers. Indeed, there is sometimes 
tension between the Labour and Welfare 
Officers and the Unions; so much so that 
welfare activities have been weakened in 
several areas. The problem is aggravated 
by industrial relations, welfare and personnel 
functions being joined in one person. The 
solution, therefore, lies in separating 
welfare functions from the other areas. Then 
there won’t be cause for other areas 
impinging on the welfare sphere and 
harming the work of the Welfare Officers. 
There is need for the employer on the one 
hand and labour on the other, to have faith 
in the Welfare Officer, at least, as a non- 
partisan man and strengthen his position 
by cooperation. Welfare will succeed only 
when it is a non-partisan activity. The 
neutrality of the welfare officer has to be 
absolutely assured if his noble work has to 
fulfil its objectives. 
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One more question remains and that is 
the training of Labour and Welfare person- 
nel. It will be generally agreed that the work 
of the Labour Officer and of the Welfare 
Officer is of a special type and requires 
training of a particular nature. The rules 
for the Welfare Officers specify that the 
candidate for appointment should be a 
graduate in social sciences. Now, the term, 
‘‘ Social Sciences ’’, is not quite satisfactory 
and what should be the proper qualifications 
of officers should be discussed by this 
Conference. Generally speaking, there is a 
tendency on the part of employers to prefer 
Law graduates. This is a wrong approach 
and is due to the present unfortunate 
emphasis on the legal aspect of employer- 
employee relations and is also due to the 
management’s lack of understanding of the 
Labour and Welfare Officers’ role in indus- 
try. In many cases the Labour Officers’ 
duties are merged in the Welfare Officers’ 
duties ; therefore, the employers appear to 
believe that one who has a law degree is 
likely to help management fight out its 
cases against workers as well as administer 
welfare ? It has already been pointed out 
that the Labour Officer’s job should be 
separated from the Welfare Officer’s job. 
Else, there is bound to be confusion to the 
detriment of both the jobs. We can visualise 
three types of personnel for the management 
of labour problems. 1. Labour Welfare 
Officers. 2. Industrial Relations Officers, and 
3. Personnel Managers. At present Labour 
Officer generally signifies a person who 
combines the industrial relations functions 
with personnel management functions and 
sometimes we get welfare duties also added 
to his job when such an officer is called 
Labour and Welfare Officer. 


There are, at present, about a dozen 
institutes in our country providing training 
in these three areas. They are :— 


1. The Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


The Training Programme of the Mill 
Owners’ Association. 

The Institute for Training Labour 
Welfare Workers, Bombay. 

The Department of Social Work, 
University of Calcutta. 

J. K. Institute of Sociology and 
Human Relations, Lucknow Univer- 
sity. 

The Baroda School of Social Work. 
The Delhi School of Social Work. 
The Madras School of Social Work. 
The Kashi Vidyapeeth, Banaras. 
The Labour Economics Division of 
the Patna University. 

The Gauhati University. 


These are the important training centres 
for personnel in labour management and 
administration areas. Though these pro- 
grammes have their own individual merits, 
yet they are of various levels and standards 


and lack uniformity. Some courses are for 
two years, and some for one year and yet 
others for only six months. Again some 
centres admit only graduates, others take 
only in-service personnel and yet others 
admit undergraduates Further, in 
certain institutes the emphasis is on field 
work, while in others it is on theory, and in 
some others theoretical and practical train- 
ing both receive attention. However, it 
would be excellent if all these institutes 
come together and evolve an agreed and 
uniform curriculum and pattern of training 


also. 


There is a general complaint that indus- 
tries do not fully cooperate with the training 
institutes in providing practical experience 
to candidates. This is a regrettable situation, 
and I believe, if properly approached the 
managements will no doubt, realise the 
importance of such training programmes 
and help in providing to the trainees neces- 
sary field work facilities. Trained personnel 
the country. Training 


are an asset to 
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institutes cannot succeed in realising their 
programmes unless industries co-operate 
with them. Moreover, if industries help 
training institutes, the quality of available 
personnel for the profession will improve, 
and industries will, in their turn be able to 
recruit better officers. Thus, ultimately, this 
co-operation between the training schools 
and industry will help both the parties. 

In closing, I have one observation to 
make. There are Labour and Welfare 
Officers working in various types of indus- 
tries all over the country. Understanding of 
concepts, objectives and practices of welfare 
differ from place to place and person to 
person. This Conference provides great 
opportunities for a discussion of these with 
a view to enriching one’s own understanding 
and experience. Again, at present, there are 
several professional organisations carrying 
on activities in the fields of industrial rela- 
tions, welfare and management. Many of 
these are new while some lack programmes. 
The activities of so many organizations 
involve waste of resources and duplication 
cf effort, more especially when such insti- 
tutes and associations operate within one 
area with more or less similar objective. I 
am afraid, that this may also lead to un- 
healthy rivalry. Hence, in the interests of 


professional progress the desirability of 
coming together on a common platform and 
investigating into the ways and means of 
evolving common activities may be consi- 
dered. I am glad that a number of these 
agencies have co-operated with the Indian 
Conference of Social Work—a_ central 
national organization for promotion and 
co-ordination of Social Work—in sponsoring 
and organizing this conference. I hope this 
will become a regular feature of the annual 
sessions of the Indian Conference of Social 


Work. 


This profession of social work within the 
industrial set up and in relation to labour 
has grown in importance in recent years. It 
is destined to play a very significant role 
in the future. It has developed philosophies 
and concepts, techniques and _ practices, 
training programmes and curriculum. The 
profession is on the threshold of a new 
beginning. Its success depends on the good- 
will and sympathy of employers on the one 
side and labour unions on the other. We 
should strive for greater integration of these 
forces. The welfare of labour is the welfare 
of industry. They rise or sink together. And 
the country’s progress is bound up with the 
progress of industry and of labour. 
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PHILOSOPHIES OF INDUSTRIAL WELFARE 





By M. R. Masan! 


(Chairman) 


Philosophies of Industrial Welfare 


might be classified in various ways. My 
own attempt will be to do so on the basis 
of three possible approaches to the subject, 
each of which provides its own philosophy,— 
namely, the the democratic 
and the humanitarian. 


utilitarian, 


The utilitarian approach is concerned 
with the need for social welfare and the 
desirable results that it produces in so 
far as the efficiency and productivity of 
the worker are concerned. Starting with 
the assumption that efficient production 
demands the cutting out of all avoidable 
waste and friction, this philosophy then 
proceeds to point out that, while ma- 
chines are well tended and taken care of, 
the human machine also at work in the 
factory is neglected—with consequent fric- 
tion, waste and loss. Attention to the needs 
of the worker is therefore as much part of 
the productive process as oiling and tending 
the machine. Look after all the physical 
and psychological wants of the worker 
und he will give you ample return in the 
form of increased production worth many 
times what you invest in him. How to 
make the best possible use of the working 
population, “how to get workers in the 
right places in the right numbers and to 
produce the right goods of the right quality 
and in the right quantity, ’’ is the objective 
of this school of thought. 


Applying the principles of progressive 
engineering to the problem of dealing 
with the worker, the proponents of this 
school of thought would reconstruct him 


as ‘‘a single-purpose, high-speed machine 
tool ’’. ““ Man, according to this concept, ”’ 
writes Peter Drucker in the New Society, 
“is also an automaton responding to mone- 
tary stimulus like a chewing-gum vending 
machine. What could be more natural, 
therefore, than to attempt to use individual 
wage incentives as the basis for the 
social organisation, for the integration of 
man into enterprise ? ”’ 


Let it not be thought that any attempt 
is being made to represent those who 
subscribe to this philosophy as_ heartless 
Machiavellians. It is indeed possible that 
those who argue this way may not be 
insensible of the fact that there are other 
good reasons as well for doing the right 
thing by the worker. In stressing the utility 
of welfare they might claim that they are 
taking an objective and scientific view of 
the problem and point out how the good 
employer who attends to the welfare 
of his workers is also the more intelligent 
businessman. The proponents of this philo- 
sophy would argue that it is not every 
employer who has the intelligence to realise 
that cheap labour is in the end the most 
expensive. 


It is quite likely that the larger number 
of progressive employers in various countries 
of the world where Free Enterprise operates 
are motivated by some such attitude 
of enlightened self-interest. It is certain 
that such attention as totalitarian dictator- 
ships, whether of the Fascist or Communist 
varieties, bestow on the worker's welfare 
is also the product of a desire for better 
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labour utilisation, whether in peace or 
in war. Indeed, the country where what 
Drucker calls the concept of the “ Slot- 
Machine Man” has become the official 
dogma is Sovict Russia. 


The second approach, which stems from 
Democracy, takes a less purely industrial 
view and is more concerned with the poli- 
tical and sociological aspects. It argues 
that democracy needs to be extended 
from the political to the social and economic 
sphere. Democracy only too often stops at 
the factory gate. In the polling booth, the 
worker is as good as his master, but in 
the factory that equality ceases to exist. 
This is disastrous because surveys and 
studies made so far tend to show that the 
worker considers the fulfilment of his 
demands for social status and function 
as something higher than the fulfilment 
of his economic demands. Several surveys 
of this nature made in the United States 
reveal the major demands of industrial 
workers to be those for good and close 
group relationship with their fellow workers, 
good relations with their supervisors, and 
above all, for recognition as human beings. 
Wages come well down the list and lag far 
behind these non-material incentives. There 
is a lot therefore to support Peter Drucker’s 
view that, since the plant community 
is the real community in an _ industrial 
society, it is the one which appears to the 
worker as the representative and decisive 
one for the fulfilment of his social as- 
pirations. Lack of such fulfilment creates 
individual and collective dissatisfaction and 
poisons the atmosphere in an industrial 
enterprise. Workers in factories should 
therefore be regarded more as “ citizens ”’ 
of the plant community and should be 
transformed into such citizens from the 
proletarians which they otherwise are and 
feel themselves to be. The major incentives 
to productivity are thus social and psy- 

5 


chological rather than financial. 

The extension of democracy and of 
social justice in the industrial sphere can 
take many forms, such as equality of op- 
portunity for advancement, joint consulta- 
tion, collective bargaining, a fair wage 
and welfare measures. Advocates of this 
approach argue, with considerable force, that 
if the model to be placed before the worker 
is not to be that of a free industrial society, 
the model will be that of the slave 
industrial society already existing in Soviet 
Russia and Communist China. 


Finally, there is what may be called 
the humanitarian or ethical philosophy 
of industrial welfare. This approach is 
concerned neither with the tangible fruits 
of welfare measures nor with the ideological 
urge of democracy or social justice. It 
goes back to first principles and derives 
its inspiration from the Golden Rule. 
Sound industrial relations can only be 
based on human relations, and human 
relations dictate that, whatever the rela- 
tionship, a human being should be treated 
humanely. That includes respect for his 
dignity, fair dealing and a concern for his 
physical and social needs. Acceptance of 
this philosophy stresses that, when we 
talk of “manpower or labour force, we 
are talking of men and women with their 
own rights and interests, preferences and 
sentiments to be taken into account and 
not mere units in the mechanism of pro- 
duction.”” That ‘man does not live by 
bread alone’’ has never been more true 
than in Industry today. If the employer 
wants to get the best out of a man, he 
must appeal to the best that is in him, 
that is, to his mind and his spirit and not 
only to his physical capabilities. ‘“ Men 
are human beings with conscious and 
sub-conscious interests, attachments and 
loyalties of their own, all of which, however 
seemingly irrelevant, will always express 
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themselves sooner or later in terms of 
output. A mere money payment cannot 
buy these deeper things. What is important 
is the kind of life a man is living while 
he is working and not the contents of his 
pay envelope. If the basis of all industry 
is man and his needs, the greatest thing 
in man is the spirit. ”’ 


Common Ground.—Now, there does not 
appear to me to be anything mutually 


exclusive in these three philosophies of 


industrial welfare. Each of them undoubted- 
distinct aspect—material, 
sociological and spiritual. The first stresses 
man as a toiler and a machine ; the second 


ly stresses a 


stresses man as a citizen in a democratic 
society; and the third stresses man as an 
end in himself. And yet, as I see it, each 


in a free society need not be exclusive of 


the other two. While it may be right to 
discuss the various philosophies of industrial 
welfare and to make choice, 
perhaps the conclusions to which each of these 
philosophies drive may not be different 
in so far as a practical programme of in- 
dustrial welfare is concerned. It is possible 
that, at a later stage of our industrial 
evolution—comparable to what has been 
reached in the most industrially advanced 
and socially progressive countries of the 
world, such as the countries of Scandinavia, 
the U.S.A., Britain and New Zealand—a 
parting of the ways may come when a 
choice has to be made between further 
advance in one direction or another. Un- 
fortunately, we in India are at present 
at such a rudimentary phase of our in- 
dustrial evolution that, whether we sub- 
scribe to the first, second or third 
philosophy, the measures of social welfare 
in Industry that we urge are only too likely 
to be the same. At least for several years 
to come, our paths are unlikely to diverge. 


one’s own 


Before I attempt to indicate what might 
be the outlines of a programme of industrial 


welfare such as is likely to obtain the 
support of persons adhering to these 
diverse philosuphics, whether in the ranks 
of Industry or of Labour, perhaps I should 
deal with one or two relevant issues that 
this 
put: Is Person- 
Welfare a 
science or an art? One may parry the 

What is in 
a name / It is possible that certain functions 


of management and welfere could perhaps 


raised in connection. 
often 


nel Management or Industrial 


are sometimes 


The question is 


question by asking in return : 


be performed efficiently by what may be 
described as scientific methods, and yet 
the function of controlling and directing 
calls for more 
variables than are allowable to the scientist. 


human beings certainly 
Human nature is hardly exact, and any 
attempt to manage it by exact methods 
is only too likely to fail. Art, which leaves 
room for the creative impulse of the in- 
dividual, would meet the need more 
appropriately. The ability to secure the 
cooperation of the employee is undoubtedly 
the expression of an art. “Science may 
design the factory; science may perfect 
the manufacturing operation; science may 
organize an office; but science will never 
that human goodwill 
efficiency essentially depends. ”’ 


secure on which 


A similar issue is raised by the claims 
of that new arrival on the scene, the Ind- 
ustrial On the basis of 
ensuring individual job satisfaction, the 
psychologist claims that what makes people 
want to work is not only a fair wage but 
also intangible satisfactions such as self- 
respect, 


Psychologist. 


the estcem of others, a feeling 


of belonging, and the pride in achievement. 
Very true, on the other hand, it must be 
pointed out as a corrective to this line of 
thinking that not all difficulties can be 
overcome by psychoanalysing the worker 
so as to adjust him better to the environ- 
ment in the factory. “The difficulties are 
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neither illusions to be dispelled by informa- 
tion and indoctrination,’’ writes Peter 
Drucker “‘ nor personality problems of the 
worker and the result of factors outside 
the plant, such as childhood traumas 
or mother-in-law trouble. The difficultics 
are objective, concrete and real. They 
are difficulties rather than conflicts. They 
lie within the enterprise rather than in 
called the ‘system’. 
Hence they can be attacked and overcome. 
But they are concrete, impersonal and real, 
not imaginary or psychological. Hence 
they require for their overcoming, concrete, 
radical and major changes in the _ poli- 
cies, the organisation, the practices and 
even in the philosophy of the enterprise.”’ 


some abstraction 


Why Industrial Welfare !—Finally, the 
question is sometimes put: Is it desirable 
that employers should interest themselves 
in the welfare of the worker, his health, 
home and the education of his children ? 
Are these not matters that could be well 
taken care of by the worker himself, pro- 
vided only that he is given a decent living 
wage? Some such line of reasdning is 
undoubtedly popular in the United States of 
America and I understand that a large 
section of the Trade Union movement there 
would be inclined to adopt it. Undoubtedly, 
there is something to be said for it. For 
one thing, it is based on the self-respect 
of the worker and an objection to pater- 
nalism on the part of the employer in a 
free society which has outgrown the old 
relationships. From the point of view 
of Management too, it has its attractions 
since, by and large, the attempts of Manage- 
ment to run the social life of the plant 
only too often lead to resentment and 
resistance by the workers who feel that 
they are being treated like children. Since, 
in any event, Management ‘today lacks 
authority and in many cases is forced 
to share its powers with the Unions, all 


that is left today is the privilege of being 
blamed when the operation of industrial 
welfare measures goes wrong. It is question- 
able, however, whether industrial evolution 
in India has reached the stage when 
measures of industrial welfare by em- 
ployers may be considered to be out of 
date. A living wage is still well beyond 
the reach of Industry in India as a whole. 
There will have to be a large increase 
in productivity before such a target becomes 
practicable. Meanwhile, the workers’ needs 
have to be met and the burden must in- 
evitably be shared by the employer and the 
State. 


I would like to wind up by quoting 
a ‘“‘Guide to the Personnel 
Industrial Enterprises’’ prepared by the 
Industrial Welfare Society in London : 


“1. To use adequate and objective 


methods of selection for engagement ; 
2. To place employees in the available 
work most suited to their ability ; 
3. To provide suitable means for the 
training of employees, where such 
means will enable employees to 
secure competence in the perfor- 
mance of their duties and fit them 
for promotion within the Company ; 


4. To maintain fair standards of re- 
muneration ; 


5. To ensure the greatest practicable 
degree of permanent and continuous 
employment to suitable employees ; 


6. As far as it is practicable, to develop 
and maintain methods for the re- 
gular assesment of employees’ , super- 
visors’ and managers’ services on 
a basis of merit alone and to use 
these records as a means of selecting 
employees for promotion ; 


7. To fill vacancies, other than rank 
and file vacancies, by the upgrading 


Policy of 
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and promotion of existing employees, 
so long 4s actual or potential candi- 
dates are available within’ the 
Company ; 

To maintain a high level of physical 
working conditions and suitable ame- 
nities, regarding as a minimum 
the fulfilment, in letter and spirit, 
of the Factories Act and other 
Industrial legislation, with particular 
reference to the prevention of acci- 
dents, the maintenance of health, 
and the rehabilitation of sick and 
injured employees ; 

To guarantee fairness in the 
maintenance of discipline and to 
encourage employees themselves to 
accept responsibility for discipline ; 
To accord full freedom to and to 
encourage, but not to require mem- 
bership of trade unions, and to 
accord, as far as it is possible, 
equality of treatment to members 
and nonmembers alike ; 

As far as it is practicable, to use 
effective methods of Joint Con- 
sultation and Communications to 
keep employees informed on matters 
affecting their own and the Com- 
pay’s interests ; 

To grant to all employees the 
right of personal and confidential 
access to their trade union repre- 
sentatives, to Personnel Officers and 
to the most senior members of 
Management and to the Board ; 


To organise and maintain benefit 
schemes to provide against the 
hazards of old age, illness, and to 
arrange facilities for good feeding 

and medical welfare services. ”’ 
This, in my view, can form a model to 
Management and to Labour Officers to 
adapt to their own needs. lt must not be 


overlooked, however, that such a personnel 
policy is recommended in a country like 
Britain, which has a very long record 
of progress in this direction. How many 
of us, for instance, know that the first 
Works Committee in Britain came into 
existence in a printing press in 1787 and 
that the manager used to fine members 
who were absent a penny a time ? 


The history of industrial welfare and 
relations in Britain is now a century and 
a half old, having started in the days 
of Robert Owen in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century and being initiated 
by the poineering work of Quaker indus- 
trialists like the Cadburys and the Rown- 
trees. That first phase of paternalism, 
adopted through consideration of religion 
or conscience, was followed in course of 
time by a phase of labour management 
between World Wars I and II when labour 
was plentiful and jobs were scarce and 
British employers were able to pick their 
men. At that stage, welfare was still a 
question of providing canteens, sports 
clubs and sickness benefits. The most recent 
phase of personnel management in Britain 
developed during World War II, when 
labour became very scarce. Industry found 
it necessary to compete for labour and 
to provide increasing amenities, including 
good working conditions. Selection and 
training methods came to receive more 
and more attention. Speaking compara- 
tively, we in India’ are yet in an early 
phase of such an evolution. 

Those who came in touch with Mr. John 
Marsh, Director of the Industrial Welfare 
Society in the United Kingdom, when 
he recently visited India at the invitation 
of the Tata Iron & Steel Company, 
will undoubtedly wish that we had in this 
country an organisation of that nature 
in which industrial employers and trade 
unionists could find a meeting place and 
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field of common endeavour. Judging by 
an article advocating such a development 
written by Mr. V. V. Ranade, Vice-Pre- 
sident of the B.B. & C.I. Railway Employe- 
es’ Union, in the issue of the Worker of 
November 20, 1951, it would appear that 
a consciousness of the value of such a 
development has already been felt among 
thinking elements in the trade union 
movement. Perhaps the successful con- 
clusion of the very hopeful discussions 
that have commenced towards the merging 
of the two democratic trade union federa- 
tions affiliated to the I.C.F.T.U., namely, 
the I.N.T.U.C. and the H.M.S., will create 
a situation which will enable democratic 
trade unionists to play a more active 
and constructive part in developments 
of this nature. I am aware that nuclei of 
such an organisation are already taking 
shape in this country and it is to be hoped 
that cooperation between progressive em- 
ployers and democratic trade unionists 
will lead in course of time to the creation 
of a voluntary and non-official, yet broad- 
based and well-founded, organisation.which 
can adequately perform the functions that 
would devolve on such an organisation. 


At this Conferente, all we can do is to 
make a modest beginning in the study 


of the problems of industrial welfare and 
the means to advance their solution. Yet, 
the significance of a Conference such as 
this should not he under-estimated. This 
is the first Conference of its kind, where 
those primarily concerned with industrial 
welfare and relations have come together 
from throughout this vast country. A 
Conference such as this should throw up 
many suggestions and conclusions which 
may be recorded in the pages of its Report 
and may stimulate thought and provide 
a basis for future action and advance. 


We may not expect, and indeed we 
should not seek, to reach dramatic con- 
clusions or issue farreaching plans. It will 
suffice if there is an exchange of ideas and 
sharing of experience, with a consequent 
deepening of insight in between Conferences 
such as this. One hopes this will be only 
the first of periodic Conferences of this 
nature, and that there will be time for 
suggestions made during the Conference 
to be examined, for ideas to be sifted and 
for proposals to be adapted for implementa- 
tion in day to day practice. Better Human 
Relations in Industry are not just a 
sentimental requirement. They are a pre- 
requisite to that higher productivity which 
all of us agree India today needs above all. 





PHILOSOPHIES OF 


LABOUR WELFARE 


By Suri N. H. Tata 


There is no_ precise definition for 


“Welfare Work’; but, in some quarters, 
it has been defined as “efforts to make 
life worth living for workmen’”’. This 
is indeed a very broad concept. The under- 
lying object of welfare is to make workers 
give their loyal service ungrudgingly in a 
genuine spirit of co-operation in return 


for obligations, voluntary and compulsory, 
accepted by anemployer towards the general 
well-being of the worker. 

The period through which we are passing 
has popularly come to be known as the 
age of the “Common Man’’. There has 
been an increasing appreciation of the 
importance of human needs, both industrial- 
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The forgotten factor 
of industrialisation was 


ly and_ socially. 
in the early age 
that 


dowed with energy to toil, also had a sense 


a human worker, besides being en- 
of feeling, and that it is impossible to ignore 
the social requirements of a worker, in 
industrial work- 


addition to assessing his 


load. 

Evolution of 
industrialisation has so changed the social 
that it 
demarcate the line between the responsi- 


Social Justice. —Modern 


order has become impossible to 


bility of the State and that of the Employer 


in the sphere of social security. With the 
increasing consciousness of a worker of 
his claims to social .security, one might 
as well forget the days when Labour was 
considered as being no more than a raw 
material of industry. The economist’s theo- 
ry of supply and demand applied equally 
to workers as to their wages, although 
the earlier efforts, 
was primarily concerned with his profit 
the the The 
original concept of the entrepreneur has 
change, and with 
industrialisation coupled with the 
evolution of social political doctrines, the 
shifted the narrow 
notion of “‘ Welfare ’ to its wider connota- 


entrepreneur, in his 


and interest of investors. 


undergone a_ radical 
rapid 
from 


emphasis has 


tion of “Social Justice ”’. 


The Forgotten Factor.—It is a common 
failing of students of industrial 
relations to refer cynically to the early 
efforts of our industrialisation and malign 
the employer for the poor wages-of the 
Indian worker. A proper study and ap- 
preciation of the evolution of the industrial 
wage-earners is necessary to understand 
the reasons for such sub-standard wages 
and the sub-standard work-load and effi- 
ciency on which our industrial economy 
was built. In the good old days of our 
early industrial history, both the employer 
and the workers followed, in the matter 


many 


of employment, the idea underlying the 
ancient philosophy of half a loaf being 
better than none. The labour force in those 
days chiefly comprised of rurai agricultural 
workers who migrated to industrial centres 
and were prepared to take anything by 
way of wages as unskilled workers for 
jobs which required experience and _ skill 
to attain efficiency. The employer too 
did not, in those days, worry very much 
about the efficiency of the workers, since 
skilled workers were scarce. He was looked 
upon as a philanthropist willing to give 
employment to as many men as he could 
absorb in his establishment, and his res- 
ponsibility did not extend beyond the 
payment of a pittance by way of wages. 
The workers were content with what little 
they got and showed no intention of earning 
better wages by better output involving 
displacement of a fellow worker. It is in- 
deed a great pity that, in painting the 
picture of the early days, many students 
of history have referred to the poor wages 
while ignoring the sub-standard output 
and productivity which is inextricably 
connected with the evolution of wages. 


Provision of welfare amenities was 
formerly regarded as the prerogative of 
prosperous concerns ; but it has now come 
to be recognised as an integral part of an 
industrial organisation as any other de- 
partment of a manufacturing concern. 
Welfare is increasingly appreciated as the 
medium to bridge the gulf of apathy bet- 
ween management and _ workers, and 
to achieve identity of purpose, viz., 
the successful working of an _ enterprise 
in which there is a mutual vital interest. 
Such a medium cannot be enacted by legis- 
lation. We must become welfare-minded 
and both sides must appreciate their rights 
and responsibilities. The process will certain- 
ly take time and cannot be completed 
overnight. In this patient and _heart- 
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breaking task, fully trained and experienced 
welfare officer has a great role to play. What 
is needed most is the human understanding 
by the welfare officer in his role as a ‘Human 
Enginecer”’ to understand the mechanics 
of human psychology and its repercussions 
on the imminent clash of interest between 
the worker and the employer. 


Voluntary and Statutory Welfare.—Broad- 
ly speaking welfare activities would come 
under two heads: viz., (1) statutory, 
and (2) voluntary. Under the first would 
fall those which are provided by the various 
statutes. It is not necessary to enumerate 
in detail every one of the items falling 
under the first category. We have the 
Factories Act which, besides regulating 
working conditions, takes care of health, 
safety and welfare facilities of workers 
inside the factories. The impact of the 
public opinion and the influence of the 
[. L. O. have brought on the scene certain 
measures of social security, with particular 
reference to industrial workers in our 
country. Thus, we have the Employees’ 
State Insurance Act of 1948, covering 
sickness, maternity and industrial injuries, 
and the Provident Funds Act providing 
a compulsory saving from current earnings 
with an equal contribution from Employer. 


The second category of voluntary 
activity, with which we are now concerned, 
will aim at encouraging all forms of: 
(1) recreational activities which will con- 
tribute to health and physical well-being, 
and (2) medical, educational and cultural 
activities that will advance knowledge 
and create wider interest and afford greater 
immunity to workers from occupational 
fatigue. 


Welfare of labour, in its simple conno- 
tation, permits of two interpretations. 
The narrower one, sometimes demanded 
by Labour, has all emphasis on monetary 
benefits. According to some workers, no 


welfare is good enough unless the worker 
is able to convert it into monetary benefit. 
Milk, transport facilities and the like are 
often preferred in the shape of money, 
rather than in the form of a benefit. It is 
here that the Labour Officer can, with 
ingenuity, keep the mind of workers on 
the track by making them understand 
that it is not the material benefit as such 
which is the essence of labour welfare, but 
the psychological satisfaction it creates 
both in the minds of the workers and the 
employer which, in turn, acts as an in- 
centive to better industrial relations. 


In its broader sense, it would be too 
mercenary on the part of an employer 
to speak boastfully of his welfare work 
in terms of the money he has spent, 
when the actual goal would be the amount 
of psychological satisfaction achieved and 
the extent of good feeling created between 
the employer and his workers through his 
contribution towards welfare activities. 
Unless such a realistic approach to welfare 
problems is made by those concerned, the 
sum total of welfare activities would degene- 
rate into a mere expression of rupees, annas 
and pies on either side. 


Role of Welfare Officer—The Welfare 
Officer has to play a vital role of reconciling 
the viewpoints of the employer and the 
workers towards the realisation of the 
real goal in matters of labour welfare 
activity. So long as an employer considers 
all welfare activities as a distasteful legal 
liability and the workers look upon them 
in terms of their inherent right to certain 
amenities which could be translated at their 
will and wish into cash benefits, no matter 
what efforts are made by the State or. by 
the employers or by trade unions towards 
the amelioration of the lot of the working 
classes, no tangible results would be achieved 
towards a constructive and lasting progress 
in the matter of social justice. 
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A common failing on the part of some 
employers not to take their workers into 
confidence while deciding the types of 
welfare amenities to be afforded often 
tends to create more ill-feeling than happy 
relations. Whilst it is true that, in many 
cases, it is difficult to secure the assistance 
of union leaders, competent, unbiased and 
levelheaded in their judgment, to help 
employers in the disbursement of welfare 
funds for activities, 
every effort should be made to give workers 


organising welfare 
some voice in the choice of welfare measures, 
so long as it does not amount to dicta- 
tion from the workers. It would be contrary 
to the spirit of welfare activity to thrust 
upon an unwilling worker a benefit which 
he does not want. On the other hand, it 
would be equally wrong to dictate to 
an employer to give a benefit which he 


thinks will not produce results commensu- 
rate with the expense involved. Progressive 
participation of workers in the adminis- 


tration of funds would create conditions 
for industrial peace sooner than 
an arbitrary dispensation of such funds at 
the sweet will of an employer. It should 
be appreciated that, basically, a welfare 
fund having been from profits 
denied to share-holders, carries with it 
an inherent right of the employer to deal 
with it as he chooses, but his 
should be subject to persuasive influence 
of the worker’s representatives. 


much 


created 


decisions 


Responsibility of Welfare State.—In a Wel- 
fare State of the type contemplated under 
our Constitution, there should be gradually 
diminishing responsibility on the industrial 
employer to provide for elementary welfare 
amenities which fall within the realms 
of legitimate welfare activities of the State. 
To thrust the burden of such national welfare 
activities on an employer is to absolve 
the State of its primary responsibilities and 
to penalise the employer to that extent. It 


TATA 


is not my intention to hold the brief for 
the employer for securing some monetary 
relief by taking this stand in the matter. 
If an employer is relieved of such burdens 
of elementary welfare amenities which 
the State is planning to provide for all, the 
employer can divert his attention to such 
welfare activities which the special needs of 
the industrial worker warrant by the very 
nature of his work. There is a wide scope 
for such amenities, particularly in the 
field of industrial medicine which is not 
covered by the normal medical relief 
obligatory on an employer. Among other 
spheres may be cited: study of postures, 
studies in diet and nutrition, screening of 
limbs and chests with a view to tracing 
causes of occupational diseases and fatigue, 
specialised sports and athletics, cultural 
pursuits resulting in wider knowledge and, 
through technical training, his evolution 
from a worker to a foreman. Today, some 
enterprising employers, without any com- 
pulsion from the State, have voluntarily 
gone beyond their normal responsibilities 
to provide such amenities, and there is no 
reason why more should not follow, 
if conditions permitted. Increasing regimen- 
tation by the State in formulating com- 
pulsory water-tight welfare schemes would 
sap the enthusiasm and originality of 
such employers and compel them to follow 
the beaten track which provides the 
modicum of obligatory welfare measures. 
Under such regimentation, the employer 
would be inclined to go thus far and no 
further, and it would be the interest of 
the worker that would suffer most. 


In short, welfare measures form an 
important part of “industrial relations,” 
a sphere in which, by its very nature and 
peculiar circumstances, there should be a 
maximum of agreement and understanding 
between the employer and the workers and 
a minimum of interference, however well- 
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meaning, from a third party, such as 
Government. For the State to dictate a 
welfare policy for a section of the commu- 
nity would be fatal, particularly when 
Government, in its mounting role as the 
biggest employer in the country, will have 
to put into practice what it preaches to the 
private employer. Generous doses of lip 
sympathy cost nothing, but physical imple- 
mentation of even modest welfare measures 
costs a fortune, and an industry whether 
State-owned or private, has to earn enough 
profit to afford ambitious welfare schemes. 


Ultimately, it is the consumer who has 
to foot the bill and, after all, the industrial 
and agricultural workers represent a very 
large section of the consumer. Hence, the 
vicious circle of forcing the worker to enjoy 
the luxury of benefits at his own expense 
cannot be completely ruled out. 


Conclusion—I do not wish to assign 
myself the role of a preceptor and give yuu 
a long discourse on the subject. Let me sum 
up what I have just said. 

The provision of welfare schemes is not 
in itself a solution to industrial problems. It 
is true that the management is not con- 


cerned with what the workers do outside 
the working hours ; but good health and a 
good frame of mind are essential for the 
smooth working of industrial establish- 
ments, in that they would reduce absen- 
teeism and improve output. In achieving 
this end, welfare activities have a valuable 
part to play. 


For the successful working of an indus- 
trial organisation, goodwill and mutual 
respect between the employer and _ the 
employed are essential, and so also a 
determination on the part of both to 
contribute everything possible to achieve 
the object in view. No legislation can prove 
useful in this regard, and experience has 
shown that frequent resort to legal recourse 
has resulted in alienating, rather than 
promoting good relations between the 
parties. Let us profit by experience and 
solemnly resolve to pull together in reaching 
the targets set by the 5-Year Plan earlier 
than scheduled. If we succeed, we would 
have done our duty by the country; if we 
fail, posterity would proclaim that we 
were not worthy of the political freedom our 
leaders have won for us. 





PHILOSOPHIES OF LABOUR WELFARE 


By Suri T. L. Acharya 


(The opinions expressed in this paper are 
those of the writer and not of Government) 


In choosing to word the subject for 
this discussion as ‘‘Philosophies of Labour 
Welfare”, I must say the Conference 
authorities have done a distinct service. 
For one thing, we do need a philosophy—or 
to be more democratic, philosophies—of 


Labour Welfare and, for that matter, 
a philosophy to buttress everything that 
6 


we do and render everything more 
meaningful in the sense of a conscious, 
purposeful and planned striving. For an- 
other, except in the totalitarian countries, 
where there is some philosophy, which 
is imprisoned in a cold doctrinaire steel- 
frame and, as such, is no philosophy at all, 
there is little or no philosophy elsewhere, 
say in our part of the world, in a vital 
matter of social concern that labour welfare 
in its widest connotation is. We see no. 
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thing more than a vague approach, even 
a blind groping, ad hoc solutions, more 
or less, based on an undefined and emo- 
tionally-motivated feeling or sense’ of 


humanity 


Philosophy of Fundamental Welfare.—I 
do not want to be understood to mean 
that whatever is being said and done in 
the field of labour welfare is all wrong 
or totally futil 
that there is no perceptible and, if per- 


what I am suggesting is 


ceptible, acceptable philosophy, philo- 
sophy which projects what I might describe 
as fundamental welfare, or an approach 
that would make for substantial and 
dependable welfare, affording the indivi- 
dual worker or the common man a 
continuing and stable opportunity to 
maintain his dignity and develop his 
personality, under a socially-inspired demo- 
cratic arrangement. To my mind, the 
basic need is a system of society or a social 
reorientation that makes.real and actively- 
felt democratic living and full employment 
possible. I equate fundamental welfare 
with the democratic way of life and full 
employment. I also say that full employ- 
ment, not looscly conceived and_ bruited 
about, as at present, but accepted to mean 
employment that gives uninterrupted and 
uninterruptable economic stability and com- 
forts, socially possible at any given time, 


in an atmosphere of a growing culture of 
‘ 


rights that directly flow from readily-accept- 
ed obligations, would be feasible or workable 
only under real democracy. Having said 
this, I must now make my principal point 
—full employment and democracy of the 
type I envision are possible only in small 
communities. This is where the Gandhian 
thesis scores and comes on top of the 
various schools of social thinking that 
the minds of the present generation of 
men are battered with. We must reject 
violence, in whatever form it manifests 


itself, not only because violence is anti- 
democratic and un-democratic but certainly 
also because it comes to the same thing, 
it violates human dignity, a restoration 
of which is the principal objective of welfare, 
[ am at pains to make this point, that is, 
there is some modicum of implicit vio'ence 
in political and social arrangements under 
which a real democratic way of life and 
full employment do not get a sporting 
chance. 


The logic of this approach or philosophy 
brings us or takes us forward to a re-formed 
society, whose structure is a gathering 
together or piecing-together of a number 
of, to use a good phrase that is fresh and 
acceptable, Community Projects. This is 
what that great 
engineer Mr. M. Visveswarayya, had _ in 


nonagenarian Indian 


mind when he spoke of “‘self-administering”’ 
and ‘‘self-improving’’ communities as_ basic 
units for planning. This is also the very 
heart of Gandhian philosophy. Looked at 
in this light, our recent essay in developing 
Community Projects all over the country 
must be hailed as a laudably significant 
social venture as, if the movement were to 
catch and spread, we would have at least 
acquired the organisational set-up and also 
the mental preparedness for a de-concen- 
tration of economic and political power. 
I must repeat that, to my way of thinking, 
full employment as I have interpreted the 
concept to mean, is impossible of achieve- 
ment save in communities which are, more 
or less, self-reliant and such full employ- 
ment can have meaning to the individual 
only if he functions ina community in the 
progressive development of which he has a 
live and democratic share. I am also con- 
vinced that there is no effective cure for 
that curse of industrial civilisation, I mean 
unemployment, except through a re-oriented 
democratic society of small communities. 
Even if men were somewhat under-employed 
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in the earlier stages, they would have the 
hope of going forward to an increasingly 
better future, specially in the joy-giving con- 
sciousness of ashared enterprise unfolding 
itself as a result of their active and demo- 
cratically-inspired participation. This is the 
object-lesson of that great experiment in 
the art of living together that the Commu- 
nity settlements in Israel represent. 


Trade Union and Corporation.—Here—1 
hope it would not be put down as a 
digression—I would fain refer to an extra- 
ordinary book, which throws out a no less 
extra-ordinary thesis, “‘A Philosophy of 
Labour” by Mr. Frank Tannenbaum, 
Protessor of History, Columbia University. 
His thesis is that the growing trade union 
would ultimately fuse with the corporation, 
thereby ending the conflict that now dis- 
turbs social peace. Prof. Tannenbaum’s 
philosophy takes its stand on the trade 
union’s basic effort to restore to the worker 
the sense of belonging and his essential 
dignity as an individual that industrialism 
has taken away from him. Let me quote his 
own words : “ The trade union is the real 
alternative to the authoritarian state. The 
“ society ’’, the 
only true society that industrialism has 
fostered. As a true society it is concerned 
with the whole man, and embodies the 
possibilities of both the freedom and the 
security essential to human dignity. The 
corporation and the union will ultimately 
merge in common ownership and cease to 
be a house divided. It is only thus that a 
common identity may once again come to 
rule the lives of men and endow each one 
with rights and duties recognised by all.” 
Earlier on, Prof. Tannenbaum says : ‘“‘ The 
importance of trade unionism has been 
obscured until recently by the claims upon 
public attention of movements of lesser 
historical significance. The Communist, 
Fascist, and Nazi eruptions are secondary 


trade union is our modern 


outcroppings of the same social rift that 
has brought trade unionism into being. 
These popular upheavals are of passing 
import because they rest upon formal 
ideologies, subject to modification as the 
fashions in ideals change. Their dependence 
upon dogma reveals their inner debility, and 
their weakness is attested by their readiness 
to use force to impose upon society the 
design their ideology calls for. This assumes 
an ability to model and freeze man within 
some pre-conceived mould, which is con- 
trary to experience. The unending flux of 
the people of the earth cannot be contained 
in an ideological straight-jacket, and those 
who use violence toward that end are merely 
digging their own graves, as they have 
always done. 


“In contrast with these self-conscious 
and messianic political movements, the 
trade union has involved a clustering of men 
about their work....... It has gathered 
power within the community until it has 
suddenly dawned upon men that a new 
force—not an idea, but a new force—has 
come into being. This force is changing the 
structure of our economy and redistributing 
power in society.” 


Dignity of the Worker :—I am sure you 
appreciate the appositeness of my reference 
to the American Professor’s ‘‘ A Philosophy 
of Labour.” Just as I have sought to, he 
also places an unignorable emphasis on the 
dignity of the individual worker and, in the 
context of the contemporaneous American 
industrial scene and development, projects 
an eventual merger of the corporation and 
the trade union as a fight-back to the 
individual’s rightful place in the scheme of 
things. The considerations are not just the 
day-to-day and second or third best welfare 
arrangements, however important and use- 
ful, but long-range and basic ones which 
are fundamental to good living and good 
living in a genuine functioning democracy. 
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The small community of my conception and 
the trade union of the Professor’s are the 
dynamic agencies of what I have chosen 
to term as fundamental welfare. 

The social preparation for a reorganisation 
of wherein democracy and full 
employment, making full 
employment possible and full employment 


society, 
democracy 


enriching democracy, should be canalised 
through cooperative societies, their range 
progressively widening to cover the welfare 
and other needs of the workers and also 
through the taking into confidence of the 
workers in industry at all levels. Both the 
co-op and the trade union are essentially 
democratic institutions, the one answering 
to the welfare needs of the worker and the 
other giving him a sense of self-respect and 
human dignity. It is clear to my mind that 
worth-while social progress demands that 
the worker should have a say in the pace 
or the tempo and the pattern that we set for 
ourselves. Speaking of the under-developed 
countries of Asia, it is a matter of extreme 
importance that the worker should know 
what kind of an industrial revolution or a 
social change we are after, an industrial 


structure concentrated in a few cities or 
towns or a structure of the type which 
would facilitate the growth of democracy 


and full employment. Objective thinking 
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now accepts that democracy’s innate pro- 
mise can only be fulfilled through small 
units and small communities. “‘ Back to the 
Villages’ should be made to synchronise 
with “‘ Do not build more towns.” We are 
all peasant countries and a river valley 
project, for instance, should be reckoned 
as the first solid step towards the creation 
of a mechanism of and an opportunity for 
cooperative living for a group of villages 
strung together into Community Projects 
This is the thought I want to submit for 
your consideration and acceptance, as I am 
convinced that we should create an atmos- 
phere congenial to a correct and positive 
social move forward before it is too late. 


I also want to say that, in the ultimate, 
the present overt tendency to seek self- 
sufficiency on a geographical-unit basis and 
plan accordingly is bound to hurt us all in 
Asia. We must get together and plan, work 
and stay together, that is, if dependable 
welfare of our communities is our cherished 
goal. Without elaborating this point, lest I 
should be accused of going outside the 
purview of this Conference, I shall be content 
by saying, for the present purpose, that the 
welfare of the Asian worker demands our 
thinking in terms of complementary econo- 
mies and active economic collaboration. 





PHILOSOPHIES OF 
By Supt S. 


The title of the subject would make one 
to question; what are the philosophies 
behind Labour Welfare work ? If philosophy 
is the search for truth, then how can there 
be more than one truth behind the work ? 
Unless such questions are answered, it will 
be difficult understand the subject. 
Philosophy is a dry subject and would not 


to 
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by itself be of interest, but when applied 
to the problems of practical life, it raises 
human hopes and leads to human develop- 
ment. 

What is Philosophy ’—The word ‘ philo- 
sophy ’ is Greek in origin, ‘ philos ’ meaning 
love and ‘sophia’ meaning wisdom. It is 
the search for truth or knowledge of a 
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phenomena as explained by and resolved 
into causes and reasons. In other words, 
it means practical wisdom in the conduct 
of human affairs. Philosophic thinking in 
general arises out of the necessity to answer 
two questions with a view to finding the 
explanation of the existence of the objects 
of our experience. These two questions are : 
that with reference to the principles which 
underlie the objects under discussion as 
such and that with reference to the ideal or 
to the ultimate end to which the existence 
of these objects point. These two questions 
are in reality inseparable and they consti- 
tute the problem to be solved. 


The philosophy of labour welfare belongs 
to the realm of Social Philosophy, a most 
complicated one in the field of experience 
for it is not merely an effort to know parti- 
cular objects and understand the modes of 
their connection but to apprehend thx 
underlying principles and meaning. There- 
fore, a study of Social Philosophy will not 
only have to discuss principles which may 
be applied to social problems but also to 
ascertain precisely to what extent such 
principles furnish the ultimate and only 
valid basis on which our methods of dealing 
with these problems must rest. 


Pursuit of truth and knowledge existed 
from time immemorial. It varied according 
to the stage our civilisation, thought and 
learning reached. The result is that what 
was achieved in the pursuit of truth and 
knowledge at one stage was considered the 
philosophy of that period. The philosophy 
of one period starts from where that of the 
other has ended; where one philosopher 
abandons his search, the other begins. Thus, 
it is a continuous chain of never-ending 
search. Hence though ultimate truth is 
one and one only, it may be apprehended 
differently in different stages of the develop- 
ment of thought and knowledge. Conse- 
quently, there come into being different 


philosophies. 

The Three Stages of Social Organisation.— 
Consideration of the development of social 
or labour welfare philosophy will lead one 
through the different stages of evolution of 
the society to its present form of civilisation. 
We are living to-day in an age of criticism 
and an age of social revolution leading 
towards political, economic and_ social 
emancipation. The progress of thought, the 
intellectual achievement, the development of 
sciences and the stabilising influences of 
democracy have shifted the position of 
importance from the national to individual 
well-being thereby giving a new hope anc 
philosophy in tackling human problems. 


The three stages through which society 
has passed before attaining the present one 
are: (1) Subjugation, (2) Liberation, and 
(3) Organisation. The different stages over- 
lap each other but they are distinct features 
in our social development. The first stage 
started with the consolidation and uni- 
fication of the Roman Empire. It was the 
military stage of present civilisation. In 
such an age, society was organised rigidly 
on all sides with only one aim, to win war 
as a means of group preservation. The 
individuals belonging to the conquering 
society became masters of the conquered. 
The conquered became slaves to do the 
masters’ bidding. The early workers were 
slaves who could be bought and sold as 
commodities. They had no place in the 
society. The masters being protectors of the 
‘ unfortunate wretches ’, any interest of the 
slave was out of their benevolence. The 
virtues of a warlike State are of “ sparing 
the vanquished and beating down the 
proud ” in the process of which the lower 
strata of society became “ food for powder’’. 


It was with the fall of the Roman Empire 
that Religion became the force of consolida- 
tion along with patriotism. The craft guilds 
of Medieval Age were the result of religious 
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influences in Europe. In the same period, 
other forms of secular organisation also 
grew. One of them was the feudal system 
with its ideals of honour and chivalry and 
consequent rivalries and tyrannies. As the 
Lord of the Manor was the head in the econo- 
mic and social field of the community around 
him, so also he became the benevolent 
father who felt that the workers—serfs and 
villeins—being poor and illiterate, weak, 
disorganised and helpless, needed a guardian 
to protect them. The philosophy at this 
stage was the philosophy of religious paterna- 
lism of condescending nature. It was, in 
other words, an age of authority when men 
were governed by the will of the strongest. 


The second stage of the struggle for 
freedom began with the Renaissance Move- 
ment and ended with the French Revolu- 
tion. The Reformation Movement shattered 
the centralised authority of the Church and 
feudalism. The result was the rise of the 
industrial civilisation. One-man authority 
gave room for independent pioneers of 
indust1y and commerce. Progress of industry 
needed freedom for individuals to give scope 
for the progress of invention and new 
methods of work. It was the “laissez 
faire”’ period. Individual captains of indus- 
try amassed wealth; a trading middle 
class arose in Between the working class 
and the industrial capitalist. The sense of 
liberty was at this stage devoid of other 
man’s liberty or human values. Industriai 
welfare work in this period was not animated 
by any sense of responsibility for the welfare 
of the other members of the community 
but it arose out of the need to satisfy the 
personal ego. A kind of religious charity 
was extended to the have-nots by the 
haves. It was a period of self-help and 
clamour for material progress in which the 
modern industrial cities sprang everywhere. 
The world which was meant to be a school 
for the moulding of character was turned 


into a workshop for production of material 
goods. Thus, materialism triumphed over 
the spiritual forces of man and the individual 
was lost in the pursuit of power and posi- 
tion. 


The third stage is one of humanitarian 
age. This stage came into prominence after 
the period of Reformation in Europe. It 
was an age of re-organisation and recons. 
truction of society in which the demand 
shifted emphasis from individual liberty to 
solidarity. Society which was in solid form 
in the military age attained liquid stage in 
the industrial age and with the advent of 
the humanitarian age, started to crystalise 
into a new form. Prof. Geddes, describing 
the philosophy of the humanitarian age. 
says that the aim in this era is “not the 
increase of wealth but the ascent of Man.” 
Personal problem did not become a promi- 
nent social problem till authority was 
banished and rights secured to the indivi- 
duals. The Nineteenth Century religious 
revival and thought can be noticed from the 
zeal with which the emancipation of slavery 
was undertaken. It was during this period 
that the dogmatic religious sentiments 
became a positive religious principle for 
guiding and inspiring mankind not only 
towards emancipation but also towards 
social reconstruction and economic freedom, 
leading to the development of life of a more 
perfect form. India is today in the beginning 
of the humanitarian age—a period of 
transition between the second and the 
third stage and social and economic condi- 
tions are in a fluid state. The sudden taste 
of freedom has completely made us lose our 
self-control and social restraint in which the 
commercial communities have lost their 
business morale, and extensive corruption 
has crept into all walks of life leading to a 
feeling of helplessness. 


Modern industrial achievements are the 
results of human struggle towards richer and 
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nobler life through conquest and subjuga- 
tion of nature to productive ends in the 
common interest of human happiness and 
well-being. Industry is the effort on the 
part of mankind to revolutionise the struggle 
for existence; to reduce to the greatest 
extent possible manual and less profitable 
labour and to make the fruits of industrial 
efforts available to the largest number of 
members of the community. Accordingly, 
it will be seen that the end and aim of 
industrial civilisation is to promote and 
provide human happiness and welfare. It 
would, therefore, be questioned : if industry 
is for human welfare, then where is the need 
for labour welfare work ? 


The answer will be that the end and aim 
of industrialisation has changed with the 
change of social structure and modern 
economic and mechanical set-up. Commer- 
cial individualism, the product of industrial 
civilisation, forgets completely the others 
who largely contribute towards the creation 
of wealth through productive activities. The 
original aim of creating wealth through 
industry to be spent for promoting human 
happiness and welfare, under an individua- 
listic philosophy of life, has given room for 
a change—a change for the worst. The 
means—creation of wealth—has become an 
end in itself, instead of being a means to an 
end which is promoting and providing tor 
human happiness. Thus, the nobler aims 
of industry are ruthlessly sacrificed at the 
altar of individual greed to get rich, get 
rich at all costs and get rich in the shortest 
span of time. The result is : ‘‘ where wealth 
accumulates, men decay.” Individualism 
has become more an element of despair than 
of hope. Man has become the slave of matter 
rather than the master of matter. The net 
result is the continued presence of the 
forgotten human factor in industrial society. 
In the machine age, man has become the 
tool of the machine, losing all the human 


nature and human values. He is treated as 
raw material. The working class which was 
in the early stages ‘‘ fodder for powder has 
now become fodder for the machine.”’ Every 
individual in the machine age of democratic 
collectivism, in his struggle for existence, 
meets with two general kinds of barriers 
arising out of the change in bread-winning 
activities and consequent changes in the 
economic and social structure of the com- 
munity. He becomes a mechanical man with 
no variation in his actions or products. He 
has neither control over his tools nor his 
products. So the work becomes monotonous 
and uninteresting. The worker loses all 
loyalty and love for his work and the 
produce. The industry in which he has to 
live and grow does not provide him the 
means for self-expression, security and 
recognition. He is in a state of continued 
mental anxiety and physical exhaustion 
which do not create any devotion for work. 
He loses his interest in life and becomes a 
morbid social misfit. It is under these 
circumstances that the need for labour 
welfare work has arisen as an agency to 
help mitigate the adverse industrial effects 
to the extent possible with a view to provid- 
ing facilities for the development of persona- 
lities. 


tecently one of the leading industrialists 
made a statement which correctly explains 
the cause for lack of happiness and welfare 
in industrial communities. He said, “‘ To-day 
the machines are well maintained and taken 
care of. They are completely renovated or 
whenever necessary, replaced by most 
uptodate and modern machines. But, as 
far as the human factor is concerned, it is 
left to take care of itself.’ The above is 
clearly amplified by the amount of care 
industrialists bestow on the choice of their 
machinery, the construction plans of their 
factories, the selection of the factory site 
and finally the recruitment and training of 
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their technical staff. But, as far as the 
recruitment of a large mass of workers to 
run the factory is concerned, there is no 
thought of selection or of training. Every 
one that comes in is just shoved into thé 
pen. Of course, a revolution is taking place 
slowly in this field also, with the change of 
‘ititude in the approach to human pro- 
blem. To-day there is a belated realisation 
all over the world that the human factor in 
more 
that 
industrial effort is not the result of a group 


industry is as important as, if not 
than the machines and raw materials : 


of capitalists but a collective enterprise with 
common aim and object—community wel- 
fare and strength. The Moral Re-Armament 
Movement is a pointer towards the realisa- 
tion. The result is the importance given to 
human factor in industry. The attention 
which is paid to the manner in which the 
worker is trying to solve his personal and 
social problems, to the question of his health, 
etc. so that he is in a fit condition to perform 
his work, to the question of his living and 
working conditions and finally to what he 
does in his leisure hours is becoming increa- 
singly important in the economic recon- 
struction of society. ‘ [t is the realisation ”’, 
in the words of Rousseau, “that Man is 
born free and yet everywhere he is in chains.”’ 
Labour Welfare 
assist in slackening the fetters that thwart 


work is an attempt to 


freedom of the industrial workers and finally 
free them from the bonds. 


What is Welfare Work !—Welfare work is 
defined by different authors in different 


ways. To quote some of them, to under- 


stand what it is :— 


It is the business of producing, changing 
or adjusting social organisation and pro- 
cedure in the interest of human welfare 
according to scientific standards. (Halbert). 


It implies the four major activities of 
relief or prevention of poverty ; cure and 


prevention of disease; treatment and 
reformation of the and the 
general abolition of conditions that hinder 


criminal 


progress in our industrial and economic 
life. (Percy Alden). 


Social work is the art designed to 
relieve or remove the definite ailments and 
moral adjustments that beset individuals 


in a specific social structure. (MacIver). 


It will be evident from the definitions 
quoted above that the mainspring of all 
welfare work is the need for human welfare 
whether 
advanced or primitive, whether agriculturai 


in a social organisation which, 


or industrial, necessarily is composed of 
many individuals with diverse interests anc 
varied nature. In an industry, the indivi- 
duals agree to live and work together as a 
community, making sacrifices and rendering 
services in the interest of the 
well-being of all, in all aspects of personality 
problems. In such a community, the indivi- 
duals have responsibilities, rights and_pri- 
vileges. Labour welfare work is an attempt 
to provide the proper environment facilitat- 
ing the correct personal development in the 
cultural, economic, and spiritual 
spheres of life. Therefore, any labour 
welfare work attempting to improve the 
lot and promote the welfare of workers 
should cover all the aspects of human life 
and its problems. It should be designed to 
improve the economic, social and moral 
status of each individual in the industrial 
community and provide opportunities for 
ill alike for fuller and richer life leading 
towards its nobler ends. Right type of 
labour welfare work should aim at develop- 
ing (1) workers who are informed; (2) 
workers who enjoy « sense of security ; 
(3) workers who are given a feeling of dignity 
and self-respect ; (4) workers who are 
properly and fairly paid; and (5) workers 
who are happy to work and co-operate in 
the interest of self and community. 


common 


social 
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The correct philosophy.—The _ right 
approach to or correct philosophy of Labour 
Welfare work would be based on the 
realisation that modern industrial society 
is a pyramid built upon the very wide base 
of working class or lower class. The social 
strength and solidarity of the community 
will only be possible out of the full and 
unreserved co-operation of all and complete 
cohesion of conflicting interests. If the 
base or foundation is thoughtlessly rendered 
weak through poverty, illiteracy, slum life, 
unemployment, sickness and despair, it 
would affect the entire social structure and 
bring a catastrophic collapse which none 
can escape. Just as in the field of religion, 
the quest of man is always ‘‘ What shall I 
do to be saved ’’, so also, in the economic 
and social field, everyone tries to solve the 
question “ What shall I do to save myself 
and the society from the besetting ills ? ”’ 
A satisfactory answer to the question will 
develop a deep sense of fair play and justice, 
fellow-feeling and neighbourliness. With such 
a realisation, it will be possible to have new 
visions and new hopes towards the solution 
of human problems in industry, based on 
the acceptance that industry is a social 
behaviour and skill is a factor to be socially 
recognised and rewarded. 


Under the new philosophy, welfare work 
will have to be re-defined in terms of the 
social structure and interest of the commu- 
nity. Modern industrial organisations aim 
at a socially and economically ordered life 
and they should, therefore, make for efficient 
and healthy social living of all and not the 
privileged few. 


We must begin to realise that the com- 
plaints of an employee are not an individual 
affair but are the creakings and groanings 
of an unhealthy social structure. Sudden 
changes brought about by modern technical 
developments do affect the individual’s 
sentiments and create social conflicts in 
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industrial community. We must, therefore, 
consider—if labour welfare work is to attain 
its objective—the factory not as a place 
where things are produced but as a place 
in which people spend a major part of their 
adult life ; as an environment for living in 
which individual behaviour is not motivated 
by economic or logical considerations but by 
strong sentiments. A_ successful labour 
welfare philosophy should be born of nobler 
impulses and deeper sense of economic 
justice and fairplay. Welfare policies devoid 
of idealistic, moral and human values are 
bound to fail and the failure will bring down 
the structure of industrial community into 
pieces. 


In conclusion, it should be realised by all 
industrialists that one can buy a man’s 
time ; his physical presence at a particular 
place ; even a few muscular movements ; 
but enthusiasm, initiative, loyalty and 
devotion to duty cannot be bought. They 
will have to be created though right 
employee-employer relations, provision of 
constructive opportunities for satisfying the 
four major motivating desires of human 
action. Just as health is very necessary for 
physical survival, so also good human 
relations are necessary in places where 
people work if private enterprise is to 
survive as an economic force. We are 
going through an era of planned economy, 
waging war against all the social and 
economic evils and we cannot afford the 
consequences of industrial conflicts that 
would ruin not only our plans but the 
country’s economy. The danger of class war 
should not be allowed to weaken our- 
internal structure. A high sense of responsi- 
bility and an equally high degree of effici- 
ency is not possible in an industry beset 
with quarrels. Under the present day 
complex industrial structure, the develop- 
ment of better understanding between 
management and workers cannot be left 
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to chance but will have to be systematically 
and assiduously cultivated. Experiences in 
other proved that good 
personne} administration is practical and 
desirable it The 
philosophy of industrial management or 
human relations «3 enunciated by Colby M. 
Chester is the realisation that ‘‘ An employee 
is a human being and as such is entitled to 


countries have 


because has. worked. 


the respect and consideration which one 
honourable to 
equally honourable person.”” We are now 


person extends another 


on a war economy—war against poverty, 
illiteracy, ill-health, and misery and the 
words of Marshal Foch would be fitting for 
the time. He said, “‘The most powerful 
weapon on earth is the human soul on fire.” 


PHILOSOPHIES OF 
By Pror. G. 


Meaning of Labour Welfare—The term 
“labour welfare’ is one which lends itself 
to various interpretations and does not 
always have the same significance in all 
countries. the concept is a 
very wide one and is more or less synoni- 
mous with conditions of work as a whole. It 
may include not only the minimum stan- 
dards of hygiene and safety laid down in 
labour legislation, but also such aspects of 
working life as social insurance schemes, 
measures for the protection of women and 
young workers, limitation of hours of work, 
paid vacations, etc. In other cases, the 
definition is much more limited and the 
term ‘‘ workers’ welfare”’, in addition to 
general physical working conditions, is 
mainly concerned with the day-to-day 
problems of the workers and the social 
relationships at the place of work. In some 
countries, provision of welfare facilities is 
confined to the workers employed in the 
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Today the human soul is on fire everywhere. 
Can we not unleash the constructive impulse 
of every one in a war against poverty and 
misery, in a drive for peace and plenty ? 
The right philosophic approach to human 


problems in industry will call for (1) self 


analysis on the part of the management, 
(2) a clear cut, well-defined and written 
down policies to be scrupulously followed, 
(3) proper functional representation of the 
policy from the highest to the lowest level 
of management, (4) continued and sustained 
efforts towards higher standards of person- 
(5) analysis of 
elimination of 


administration and 
attitudes and 


nel 
employee 
genuine causes of dissatisfaction. 


LABOUR WELFARE 
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undertaking concerned, while, in others, 
the workers’ families are also allowed to 
share in many of the benefits. The position 
as a whole has been aptly summed up by the 
Royal Commission on Labour in India. The 
term “ welfare ’’ as applied to the Industrial 
worker, the Commission said, “‘ is one which 
must necessarily be elastic, bearing a some- 
what different interpretation in one country 
from another, according to the different 
social customs, the degree of industrialisa- 
tion and educational development of the 
worker.” 

Management and  Welfare.—Modern 
welfare is said to be the outcome of the 
movement for better and more efficient 
management in industry. The term 
“management ”’ today necessarily includes 
the human angles and in all countries there 
is a growing recognition of the need for 
studying the human factor in welfare work 
and for providing improved material condi- 
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tions for the workers, both from the point 
of view of the society and of productive 
efficiency. Industry cannot be efficient if 
the basic fact that it is principally human 
remains unrecognised. It is not only a mass 
of machines and technical processes ; it is 
also a body of men. It is not a complex of 
matter but a complex of humanity. It fulfils 
‘its function not by virtue of some impersonal 
force but by human energy. Its body is 
not an intricate mess of mechanical devices 
but a magnified nervous system. 


Industrial psychology is, in fact, being 
much used in many countries at the present 
time to help solve the human problems that 
arise in industrial undertakings and bring 
about improved industrial relations as well 
as to make the workers more efficient in 
their jobs. Personnel managers and welfare 
officers who take into account the human 
element inherent in their work are said to 
have markedly improved the general morale 
of the undertaking and to have helped in 
creating a good atmosphere. Whatever the 
scope of specific measures which are consi- 
dered to fall under the heading of: ‘‘ labour 
welfare’, they necessarily form an impor- 
tant part of the general management of the 
establishment and the term no longer has 
the paternalistic, or somewhat sentimental 
meaning, at one time, attached to it. The 
Chief Inspector of Factories in the United 
Kingdom stressed this point in one of his 
Annual Reports as follows :— 


“The conception of personnel manage- 
ment and particularly of welfare as some- 
thing extraneous to the normal dealings 
with employees and as something concerned 
merely with the more trivial amenities of 
factory life dies hard. There are still facto- 
ries in which the responsibility for matters 
particularly affecting the employer is divid- 
ed into a number of water-tight compart- 
ments and in which the Welfare Section 
functions quite independently of those 
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sections concerned with the engagement, 
placing and dismissal of labour, with the 
health and safety of the employees, with 
the carrying out of the Factories Act and 
with the running of the canteen.” 


This broader conception of welfare work 
is one of the ways in which it is developing. 
It now aims not at the employer doing 
things for the workers in the paternalistic 
way, nor at the provision of services, 
facilities and amenities solely because they 
are likely to lead to increased output, but 
at creating harmonised relations 
which enable a real partnership in the 
production of goods to be established 
between all those employed in the under- 
taking, management as well as workers, and 
at creating such conditions that every 
worker can take a pride in his place of work 
as well as in the work itself. 


social 


Historical Survey.—The First World War 
gave considerable impetus to the welfare 
movement as a whole, but the industrial 
depression which followed did much to 
temper the interest which the War had 
kindled. In a few countries, the facilities 
initiated and developed during the War 
years were maintained and expanded, but 
in others little was done over and above 
the minimum requirements laid down in 
the general factory legislation. More exten- 
sive welfare services, amenities and facili- 
ties were in a large measure the concern 
only of enlightened employers who recog- 
nised the potential benefit to the undertaking 
of a healthy and contented labour force. 
The value of these welfare services, ameni- 
ties and facilities was not such as could be 
computed in terms of money and shown on 
the Annual Balance Sheet. Nevertheless, 
the more progressive undertakings would 
appear to have appreciated the claim 
advanced later by the Bombay Textile 
Labour Enquiry Committee that “‘ welfare 
work ”’ intelligently conceived and generous- 
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ly administered must in the long run 
repay the employer in the higher standards 
of efficient work which he will be able to 
secure from his employees. 


The Second World War revived and 
strengthened the welfare movement. The 
benefits resulting from a proper regard for 
the life and well-being of employees were 
gradually recognised and employers co- 
operated with Governments in the provi- 
sion of improved amenities, facilities and 
services. The Bangalore Woollen, Cotton 
and Silk Mills, in a memorandum to the 
Labour Investigation Committee, appointed 
by the Government of India in 1944, 
remarked that welfare activities carried on 
in the Mills have contributed in making 
service in the Mills attractive to labour 
and in creating a permanent, scttled 
labour force ; attendance and efficiency had 
also improved. 


Active interest in welfare facilities has 
survived the impetus of War. It is indicative 
of the growing importance now attached 
officially to this subject that recent amend- 
ments to the general factory legislation in 
countries in various stages of industrial 
development, require the establishment of 
additional amenities or empower competent 
authorities to make regulations for the 
purpose. In India, for example, the Facto- 
ries Act, 1948, provides for a definite 
advance on the old Act in compulsory 
measures for the health, safety and welfare 
of employees and these measures are appli- 
cable to a much larger body of workers 
than was the case under the previous Act. 
The fact that one of the forms taken by 
official interest is the enactment of new 
legislation, although there is no longer a 
stimulus of war needs, would seem to show 
that provision of welfare services, ameni- 
ties and facilities is looked upon as a long 
term policy and not merely as a course of 
action to meet the emergency and to be 


discontinued when the need has been met. 


The distrust and suspicion with which 
trade unions at one time viewed the provi- 
sions of welfare services, seeing in them a 
threat to trade union influence and member- 
ship, is gradually abating. The trade unions 
are beginning to look upon such amenities 
as a right and as an aspect of working life 
which they should not neglect ; and in a 
number of countries welfare work is now 
included among normal trade union activi- 
ties. 


As regards the post-War position of 
employers, generally, numerous instances 
are recorded of large-scale support of 
welfare schemes of all kinds and of their 
awareness of the importance of welfare 
facilities from the stand-point of harmonious 
industrial relations and increased producti- 
vity. 


The growing interest of the three parties 
in the industry, viz., employers, workers 
and Governments, in providing for the 
welfare of workers at or in connection with 
their place of work, and their co-operation 
in the establishment and conduct of measures 
of this kind are trends which are clearly 
discernible in the welfare movement in the 
world as a whole. 


Noteworthy progress has been made in 
Asian countries in recent years in the 
provision o: welfare facilities by both 
government and employers ; and they have 
been actively promoted in many of the 
larger industrial centres. Some of the 
schemes are still only in the early stages of 
development, others are making rapid 
progress and a few may be looked upon as 
models of their kind. The welfare services 
and institutions which have been esta- 
blished are not for the most part to be 
regarded as an imitation of western practice. 
On the contrary, they appear to a large 
extent to be a peculiarly Asian contribution 
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to the improvement of the worker’s lot 
and to the raising of his standards. 


General Background in Asian Countries.— 
Any consideration of the promotion of 
welfare facilities must necessarily be viewed 
against the background of conditions in the 
countries concerned. In Asian countries, 
there is a number of factors which exert, 
in my opinion, a definite influence on the 
different types of welfare activities which 
are set up, the priority given to them and 
the methods of finance and administration 
which are employed. 


The migrant nature of much of the labour 
force is, for instance, a feature of Asian 
countries—migrant in the sense that the 
worker belongs to a district or even to a 
country other than the one in which he is 
employed. Migrant labour brings with 
it special welfare problems, such as, living 
accommodation and recreation and also 
to a certain extent, feeding inasmuch 
as considerable numbers of migrant workers 
are single men with no homes near their 
places of work. It is also usual in Asian 
countries, for instance in India, that agri- 
cultural workers too migrate to the towns 
or cities to take up work in industrial 
concerns for comparatively short periods 
and then return to their village homes. 
These workers are faced with difficulties 
of adjustment to new conditions of life in 
the urban areas, calling for welfare measures 
in respect of housing, feeding and recreation 
which must be sympathetically conceived 
and administered. 


Another factor affecting welfare facilities 
in Asian countries is the degree of trade 
union organisation. In a number of these 
countries, effective organised trade unionism 
is only of recent birth. 


In addition to inadequate development, 
trade unions in the majority of Asian 
countries do not dispose of sufficient funds 


for extensive welfare activities, though 
a number of trade unions for instance, 
the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association 
in India and the Indian Railway Unions 
have been rather energetic in this respect. 
For example, the Ahmedabad Textile 
Labour Association, I understand, spends 
60 to 70 °% of its income on welfare acti- 
vities which comprise day and night schools, 
residential boarding houses, study homes 
for boys, reading rooms and 
physical culture centres, etc. 


libraries, 


Apart from the above factors, the deve- 
lopment of workers’ welfare in Asian 
countries is to a certain extent handicapped 
by social and economic problems which 
are less acute in other countries and which 
the various Governments are trying to 
solve. 


Whatever may have been the background 
and the handicaps, something has been 
achieved in the fiield of labour welfare. 
In more recent years, progress has been 
more rapid. This is because the notion 
that the industrial worker is an object 
of pity and as such should be provided 
something by way of charity is gradually 
giving place to a newer notion, viz., that 
a worker is as much human as anyone else. 


’ 


Whatever else the term ‘labour welfare ’ 
may cover or may not cover, the funda- 
mental consideration on which provision 
of facilities for promotion of workers’ 
welfare must be based is the human factor 
without which such provisions will be 
without any value. In my opinion, sound 
human relationship in industry, as in 
all other activities, have to be rooted 


in the attitude that every human being 
with whom we are brought into touch is 
entitled to be treated with human respect 
and consideration. Whereas the labourers 
and the artisans must honestly and fairly 
carry out work assigned to them, they 
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must not be regarded by their employers 
as bondsmen. At the same time, if the 
approach to the problem is a purely mate- 
rialistic one—i.e. for the purposes of in- 
creased production and for higher profits 
—it is not going to be of lasting value. 
Work-people are very quick to detect 
the shoddy or the insincere in welfare 
work. It seems to me of primary importance 
that the motive has to be right. If the basis 
of provision of welfare facilities for work 
people is that all are human beings, striving 
towards a common objective, it is bound 
to lead to success. In other words, it is 
the human factor in industry which counts 
and not the point of view of mere efficiency 
or more profitable business. The employers 
will fail in their task if they undertake 
to provide welfare facilities, solely, or 
even primarily, in order to run their business 
more efficiently and more _ profitably. 
They will only achieve their objective 
if they regard their employees not as 
servants but as fellow workers serving 
the community. They must not forget the 
warning uttered by Tolstoy :— 

“It all lies in the fact that men think 
there are circumstances when one may 
deal with human beings without love; 
and there are no such circumstances. One 
may deal with things without love; one 
may cut down trees, make bricks, hammer 
iron, without love; but you cannot deal 
with me without it, just as one cannot 
deal with bees without being careful. If 
you deal carelessly with bees, you will 
injure them, and will yourself be injured. 
And so with men”’. 


Vemp 


Thus understood, what may be called 
the human or the spiritual factor is the 
way through which we should tackle the 
problem of labour welfare. This is how 
I approach the problem; this is what I 
may call philosophy of labour welfare. 
I have always entertained the abiding 
conviction that the relationship between 
management and workpeople should be 
founded and sustained on an enlightened 
background of spiritual vitality. Unless 
the problem is approached in this way, 
I am afraid, any amount of welfare pro- 
visions for workers will not carry us far. 
Given this background, anything could 
be achieved. 


In short, my approach to labour welfa.e 
is spiritual as against materialistic. It is 
not with a view to solely, or even primarily, 
rendering one’s’ business more effcient 
and thus more profitable that services, 
amenities and facilities of workers’ welfare 
should be provided. It should be because 
workmen are as much human as anybody 
else. To emphasise, I will repeat what I 
stated somewhere in the beginning. An 
industry is not merely a mass of machines 
and technical processes; it is a body of 
men. It is not a complex of matter but a 
complex of humanity. It fulfils its function 
not by virtue of some impersonal force, 
but by human energy. Its body is not an 
intricate mess of méchanical devices but a 
magnified nervous system. Viewed thus, 
industry cannot be rendered efficient while 
the basic fact remains unrecognised that 
it is principally human. 





PHILOSOPHIES OF 


LABOUR WELFARE 


By Suri G. K. Ven. 


The process by which the world economy 
changed from the medieval to the modern 
system is well-known. The system that 


obtained in medieval ages centred mainly 
around family. The joy and freedom of 
independent work in one’s own home, 
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helped here and there by one’s own kith 
and kin, were prized assets of the system. 
The system of apprenticeship in the craft 
guilds, although sometimes harsh, was 
characterised by intimate human relations 
and promised even the humblest apprentice 
of ability, a rise to the highest position 
of a master craftman. Work was done in 
healthy rural surroundings and was a 
vehicle of expression of the worker’s per- 
sonality, giving him in the ultimate, mental 
satisfaction, apart from its material 
reward. Every human being had a definite 
place in the economic structure and 
insecurity was practically unknown. 
Exploitation was not a general feature 
of the economy. 


It was upon such a serene scene that 
inventions of Arkwright, Crompton and 
‘a host of others came down with their 
inevitable concommitants. The new process 
required concentration of men and capital 
which meant construction of factories and 
cities with overcrowding and slums. The 
cheap machine-made goods destroyed the 
aandicrafts ; and development in transport 
and other spheres completed the process 
of disruption of the old system. While 
machines took over the many important 
jobs in production, worker himself came 
to be looked upon asa mere cog in the 
gigantic wheel of production. 


Industrialisation Leads to Human Misery— 
It requires little effort to acquaint oneself 
with the huge cost the society had to pay 
for this transformation in terms of human 
misery. The production of material goods 
increased beyond wildest dreams: pro- 
duction processes were completely changed 
and huge wealth was amassed by the 
captains of industry. Masses of humanity 
flocked to the city. Dark, dirty, stinking 
city environments replaced the healthy 
surroundings of rural life. Security was 
exchanged for freedom of contract and 


work. The worker was robbed of the satis- 
faction which he derived from reflection 
of his personality in his own work. Freedom 
and joy in one’s occupation was replaced 
by strict regimentation. The personal tie 
between the employer and employee snap- 
ped and the worker felt the oppression of 
impersonal routine leading to exploitation. 
The worker came to be looked upon as 
an instrument of production to be discarded 
immediately his employment became un- 
remunerative from the employer’s point 
of view ; may be due to fall in price of the 
product or substitution of machine for 
labour. In short, it was forgotten that 
work, to be worth at all, must be an 


instrument of well-being, welfare. 


While in practice Industrial Revolution 
proceeded with all its patent effects, a 
theoretical and philosophical justification 
was provided by liberalism ; with its tenet 
of unregulated self-interest in search of 
profits maximising, may be unwittingly, 
social good. Under its inexorable logic, 
every step leading to human misery was 
justified and given the sanctity of in- 
evitability. Every attempt at interference 
to alleviate the conditions of workers was 
decried as useless if not mischievous. 
Organisations of workers for their own 
defence were denounced as_ interfering 
with the free competition and freedom of 
the employers and employees. Reduction 
of hours by state regulation or otherwise, 
was ruled out as not in the interests of 
society, as it would break the powers 
of the industry to compete with the other 
industries or the same industry of other 
countries, and would raise the price of the 
goods to the consumer. Prohibition of 
child labour was denounced as it would 
lead to reduction of supply of labour, thus 
raising labour cost. And so on with measures 
like safety devices, literacy among the 
workers, etc. 
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The Great Challenge Comes.—All this 
could not, of course, go on unchallenged. 
The by the system 
was already choking the lifeblood of the 
body politic. It was under such circum- 
that Owen raised of 
welfare. It was to remedy the evils of the 


poisons generated 


stances his banner 
system of capitalist economy that labour 


welfare found its home in it. 


Much water has passed under the bridge 


since Owen and Salt; and today, labour 
welfare has come to stay. While in practice, 
labour welfare measures have already ans- 
the still a 
and philosophical basis had to be discovered 
that labour welfare did not stem the tide 
of economic On the 


facts proved that those employers who had 


wered challenge, theoretical 


progress. contrary, 


initiated and maintained labour welfare 
measures were the most prosperous. The 
same measures like reduction of workers, 
prohibition of child labour and facilitating 
workers’ associations, safety devices, abo- 
lition of fines and training of 


were in fact found compatible with economic 


workers 


progress and were even stressed as 


essential. 

It is not 
the different 
nor to compare them as such. I take for 


my intention to enumerate 


measures of labour welfare, 


granted that they do produce the effect 
which they are expected to produce. Granted 
this, then, it is my task to indicate the 
efforts to find a theoretical basis fot the 
measures and their effects. 


In _ fact, 
the philosophy which indirectly was _res- 
ponsible for generating the misery 
itself not so foolproof as it was supposed 
to be. The most vehement exponents 
of liberalism had themselves agreed that 
there were some instances where unre- 
gulated self-interest would conflict with social 
good. But there were so few that they did 
not affect the general trend. 


theoretical justification of 


Tas 


VED 


The New Trend.—Once the theoretical 
basis was punctured, it was easy to multiply 
the instances. We shall here limit our dis- 
Take 


for example the case of worker’s training. 


cussion to the field of labour only. 


It is agreed that if a worker is trained, that 
will mean good to all concerned—worker, 
employer and society. But training re- 
quires investment of capital and surely 
the employer is not the man to undertake 
it as he cannot be sure of his returns. The 
worker after training may leave him and 
the benefit may be secured by some other 
fellow, may be a competing employer. 
In a slave medieval economy, the training 
would have been undertaken because the 
master would be sure to reap the benefits 
of the improvement in the capacity for 
work serf. We do not 
know how much society has lost and is 


losing due to the waste of genius among 


of the slave and 


workers just because there were no op- 
portunities of training for them. 


The theoretical justification for such 
measures as maternity benefit, prohibition 
of child labour, free medical help, good 
housing, education, physical training and 


cultural activities, intelligent participation 


of workers in industry’s problems, pre- 


vention of accidents and safety measures, 
sports holiday-homes, health 
insurance, etc., was, of course, in the linking 
of welfare to profits. The better the quality 
of labour, the more their efficiency and 
hence the greater the profits. It was indeed 
unfortunate that such philosophy of labour 
welfare should have been advanced by 
some lovers of humanity. Probably, they 
did it in order to convert the employers 
to their point of view. This might have 
eased the employers’ opposition to the 
welfare measures but it was wrong to give 
such a shaky philosophical foundation. 
While it would not be wrong to allow 
profits to be linked up with technical 


clubs and 
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progress or inventions, such linking was 
unjustified in the case of labour welfare. 
Another objection is that the old concept 
that self-interest maximised social good 
is still kept intact. Morever, this philoso- 
phical justification does not cover welfare 
measures, which, though desirable from 
all other points of view, would not lead to 
enhancement of profits. It savours too 
much of slave economy to which I have 
referred. 


Philosophy of Welfare for Its Own Sake.— 
In the alternative, therefore, the philosophy 
of welfare for welfare’s own sake suggests 
itself. This in fact was what the pioneers 
like Owen and Salt had in mind when they 
took up the cause of labour welfare. It 
is true that the employers will not be con- 
verted unless they are convinced of the 
profitability of welfare measures. But then, 
the state could have intervened and cor- 
rected the matters. The employers, by 
experience, would have come to regard 
that labour welfare was, after all, not so 
bad. 


The idea that it is a measure of restora- 
tion to the worker of what he has lost or one 
of compensation in the alternative provided 


the most solid philosophical basis to 
all labour welfare. Give him his security 
by social security measures; give him 
spectacles when he loses the strength of 
his eye-sight, not because it will improve 
his efficiency but because it is industry’s 
responsibility to look to his well-being 
as his is to look to the industry’s. When 
an employer gives gratuity, of course, he 
does not expect it to increase his profits. 


Let us come to some simpler measures. 
The Factory Act provides for the supply 
of drinking water. Why did not the em- 
ployers themselves think of it and supply 
it? The answer is obvious : it would en- 
hance their costs. But once it is accepted 
8 


that cool water supply is industry's res- 
ponsibility, why should its justification 
rest on the fact that it increases efficiency 
in hot weather? Why should it not be a 
permanent charge on the industry? If 
by providing work, the industry, by im- 
plication is also providing for the worker's 
well-being, what is more necessary to his 
well-being than cool drinking water? Take 
again the case of gratuity schemes for 
workers. The acceptance of this scheme as 
a welfare measure is a concession to the 
philosophy of welfare for welfare’s sake ; 
otherwise what benefit could the employer 
paying gratuity derive from the worker 
from whom he could no longer take work. 
The link between welfare and profits is 
no longer present in this case. Welfare 
for welfare’s sake can easily justify this 
measure as it interprets this as nothing more 
than restoration of the sense of security 
which the worker has lost and recognition 
of his services to the industry. So also with 
the safety devices. Employers 
their introduction because that would in- 
crease their costs. But what is the meaning 
of that work to a worker, which exposes 
him to the danger of death or destitution. 
Can we link such measures with increasing 
profits when we have something better 
to link them with ? 


resisted 


Welfare for welfare’s sake will also 
take the sting out of the opposition of- 
trade unions to such measures. They 
also can be more freely associated with 
these measures without any suspicions 
regarding the employer’s motive in such 
measures. The union’s charge that employers 
are undertaking only welfare measures 
as would lead to greater profits for getting 
the essence of the worker’s well-being, is 
to some extent justified. Who can dispute 
the fact that the success of the welfare 
measures is to a large extent dependent 


upon the support and active cooperation 
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of those for whose benefit they are under- 
taken ? 
Once it is accepted that welfare is for 


welfare’s own sake, no case of desirable 


Dr. K. 8S. Basu 


measures, side of Man’s_ well-being 
can fall outside the scope. It will lead, 
in short, to a society where work will be- 


no 


come truly an instrument of well-being. 





PHILOSOPHIES OF LABOUR WELFARE 


By Dr. K. 


It is good that we are talking today 
in terms of Philosophy. Philosophy to me 
means a way of thinking that is logical 
and a way of action that is rational. In 
the field of personnel practice, far too long 
have we based our action on haphazard 
thinking This 
perhaps was inevitable to start with, but 


and unscientfic methods. 
it is no longer necessary to persist in our 
outmoded methods and approach. There 
today to 


a philosophy of personnel work with well 


is an urgent need evolve 
defined objectives, reasoned methods and 
a code of practice which is ethical, practical 


and purposive. 


What is this new Personnel Philosophy— 
It consists, in the first instance, of a re- 
vision and redefinition of our objectives— 


in accepting that our aim is effective pro- 


motion and maintenance of relations within 
industry and not the effective representa- 
tion of one side against the other in a 
management-labour situation. Secondly, it 
consists of redetermination of our principles 
and in recognising that human 
react in manner to a human 
situation and, therefore, if we desire certain 


beings 
a human 


specific reactions from any group in in- 
dustry, we must provide the requisite 
situation. Finally, we must evolve a pro- 
gramme of work every component of which 
must converge towards our objective, must 
be based on the principles that we have de- 
fined and must be related to a code of ethics. 


S. Basu 


In this philosophy, there is no place 
for welfare. In the very term, there i8 
an implication of charity and philanthropy. 
This is repugnant to modern personnel 
thought in which there is no place for 
patronage. Certain services and certain 
amenities must be provided because they 
are a part of good industrial conditions 
and contribute towards efficient and effective 
work. This does not mean that we ignore 
the workers’ well-being. ‘Welfare’, in the 
usual sense of the word, does not necessarily 
promote well-being. In my opinion, it 
often hinders well-being. There is a need 
to distinguish between the two issues 
and to accept the principle that what we 
want is well-being as opposed to “welfare ”’ 
or to redefine “welfare”? and to broaden 
its meaning to include the total well-being 
of the worker and to remove from “ welfare ”’ 
the stigma of paternalism that it has ac- 
quired on account of the way it has been 
practised. 


The promotion of the well-being of the 
worker is sound personnel practice. In 
considering well-being, we must think of 
the total well-being of the individual. 
This includes physical and mental well- 
being. Promotion of the physical well-being 
is essential. The promotion of mental 
well-being is equally necessary. This in- 
volves the satisfaction of certain human 
needs. What is required today is the pro- 
motion of human relations within industry. 
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Basis of Human Relations.—The basis 
of human relations lies in recognising 
that, beyond the employees as a group 
and the rules and regulations devised by a 
Company to deal with this group, 
there is the individual employee who is 
a human being with human needs. He 
wants to belong to the group with which 
he works and yet he wants to be recog- 
nised as an individual and not to be lost 
in the group; he wants to be respected 
as a human being and he needs to have 
respect and faith in those that plan and 
guide his work. Most important, he wants 
to express himself, to have some say, 
if only through elected representatives, 
in matters which concern himself, i.e., 
he wants a degree of participation in de- 
cisions concerning him. These human needs 
are often ignored and there is a fecling 
that, as long as a Company honourably 
fulfils the terms and conditions that it 
offers to its employees, it has done its 
duty. Even where the need is felt to do 
something beyond the terms and conditions, 
there is a temptation both among personnel 
workers and among management to sub- 
stitute participation by spoonfed welfare. 
Personnel workers see in welfare work 
something tangible and concrete and there- 
fore easy to put into practice. Management 
sees in participation a danger of having 
to part with authority and therefore they 
replace it with paternalism and benevolence. 


But the human need remains unsatisfied 
and is expressed in vague irritations, 
unreasonable grievances and demands for 
more welfare. 

On the matter of participation, I would 
like to emphasize that it does not imply 
any infringement of management authority 
or function. It means that, in making 
their decisions, management should give 
serious consideration to the views of the 
employees and it consists of three com- 
ponents—information, consultation and ex- 
planation. A of joint 
consultation is in existence, but we must 
realise that sincerity is the keynote of 
success. If we approach joint consultation 
with a spirit of cynicism and contempt, 
being completely determined to stick to 
our own point of view, no matter what 
arguments the employees have to offer, 
joint consultation will prove ineffective. 
This is dangerous because it stimulates 
the democratic aspirations of the people 
without satisfying them. 

This then is my philosophy of welfare 
—the promotion of the total well-being 
of the individual worker, based on the 
recognition that a happy worker is an 
asset to industry because he works better 
and the realisation that, in each individual, 
there is a reserve of loyalty which cannot 
be bought but has to be earned by providing 
satisfaction of such human needs as every 
human being has a right to expect. 


certain amount 
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STUDY OF PREVAILING PRACTICES 


By R. G. GoKHALE 


(Chairman) 


Section of 
with 


The First 


si 
is dealing 


Conference 
of Welfare 
Work. Our Section is concerned with Study 
While the First 
Section will discuss the theoretical aspects 
welfare, we will confine 
the practical side of 
that subject. With a view to initiating 


this 
Philosophy 
of Prevailing Practices. 
of industrial 
our attention to 
discussion on this subject, I should like 
to adress a few remarks in general terms 
which may be of use to the speakers on 


this subject in this Section. 


Welfare ” 
very wide scope. It embraces a multiplicity 


‘** Industrial has obviously 


of activities, such as education, sports, 
health, medical aid, 
working conditions, schemes of financial 


housing, sanitation, 
help like education, provident fund, un- 
employment insurance ete. The scope for 
voluntary help, however, is now-a-days 
very much restricted owing to the advance 
in labour legislation which has brought 
a number of items of welfare work within 
the statutory fold. It is important to note 
that the conception of industrial welfare 
itself not remained static and 
narrow, but has acquired changed meaning 
with the passage of time. For instance, 
what was considered welfare work some 25 


has 


years ago has ceased to be treated as such, 
as social legislation has made the provision 
of it an obligation on the part of employers. 
One who compares the provisions of 
the Factories Act, 1911, with the present 
one and scans through the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1923, the Employees 
State Insurance Act, the Maternity Bene- 


fit Act, etc., will find the truth 


statement. 


of this 


‘Industrial Welfare” for the purpose 
of this talk will be confined to all voluntary 
action, on the part of employers to better 
within the existing industrial system, the 
working conditions in their factories. Of 
course, industrial welfare can be carried 
on by Government and other semi-govern- 
ment and public institutions as well as 
by workers’ organisations. The brief de- 
finition that I have given relates to in- 
dustrial welfare to be carried on by the 
employers. 

Welfare work had its origin in the 
philanthropic activities of the employers 
and in the past this was viewed with a 
certain degree of suspicion and distrust 
by the workers. This attitude has changed 
altogether now and workers on their part 
are co-operating in the welfare schemes 
that have been started in their factories. 
A genuine and disinterested desire on the 
part of employers for the true well-being 
of their employees has helped a good 
deal in dispelling suspicion and doubt 
lurking in the minds of labour. In other 
words, for welfare work to be successful 
and satisfactory, the right type of outlook 
is absolutely essential both on the part of 
employers and workers. It has to be re- 
membered that successful welfare work 
is a result of co-operation, understanding 
and exchange of confidence between the 
workers and employers. I propose to deal 
here with the welfare work undertaken 
and carried on by the employers. The items 
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of welfare work may be catalogued under 
six different categories as shown below : 


A. Education :— 
Literacy, Primary, 
Adult Education. 
Housing :— 
Nature of accommodation, Over- 
crowding, Slum Clearance, Sanitation, 
Rent Control. 


Technical and 


Health and Hygiene :— 
Maternity and _ infant welfare, 
Creches, Dispensaries, Hospitals, 
Convalescent Homes, Safety, Health 
Propaganda. 
Financial Aid and Superannuation 
Schemes :— 
Co-operative Credit Society, Stores, 
Grain Shops, Cloth Shops, Pension, 
Provident Fund, Old-age and Unem- 
ployment Benefit, Sickness Insurance. 
E. Utilisation of Leisure :— 
Recreational Facilities—Open air games, 
Indoor games, Sports Clubs, Cinema shows, 
Gymnasium, Dramatic Performances, Music 
parties, Bhajan mandals, Tours, Excursions, 
Reading Rooms, Libraries, Lantern lectures, 
Radio, Workers’ Clubs, Social gathering. 


F. Improvement in Working Conditions 
in Factories :— 


Ventilation, Temperature, Lighting, 
Humidification, Medical aid, Canteens, Din- 
ing sheds, Drinking water, Rest rooms, 
Accident prevention, Baths, Latrines, Gene- 
ral cleanliness, Environment of the workers 
at work, Recruitment of labour. 


I have only briefly outlined the scope of 
Industrial Welfare. The Bombay cotton 
mills have been carrying on several items of 
welfare work, and an over-all picture defi- 
nitely indicates that the employers are keen 
on doing what they can for the workers. 
There are grain shops and canteens in all 
the mills, boarding houses had been esta- 


blished in a few mills even before the 
Factories Act 1948 came into force, contri- 
butions are being made by the mills towards 
running of the Co-operative Credit Society 
for the workers, gymnasiums and sports 
clubs are conducted, schemes of gratuity 
have been established in some mills, all 
mills have dispensaries and several of them 
are of very high standard, and over 43 
mills have started literacy classes for their 
work-people. Incidentally it may be , of 
interest to note that 44 per cent. of Bombay 
cotton mill workers are literate. The total 
amount of expenditure incurred by mills on 
welfare work, i.e., work which is not obliga- 
tory, not statutory, but carried on volun- 
tarily comes to the tune of 32 to 33 lakhs of 
rupees per year, and this sum does not 
include wages and salaries of staff employed 
or such incidentals as rent, lighting, ete. 


Of the six groups of Labour Welfare 
listed by me, it will be noticed that so far 
as Education and Housing are concerned 
both the Central and State Governments are 
seized of the issue and everything possible 
is being done by them to improve these 
two aspects of the workers’ life. As regards 
health, the Employees’ State Insurance Act 
seeks to safeguard it, and the textile industry 
of Bombay alone will be paying a sum of 
nearly 14 crores to the Corporation as its 
contribution. As regards superannuation 
schemes, the Government has recently 
brought into force the Employees’ Provident 


- Fund Scheme which ensures provision in 


old age. Here too, the Bombay textile 
industry will contribute to the extent of 
Rs. 1.8 crores annually. As regards facilities 
for utilization of leisure, the Government of 
Bombay is proposing the institution of a 
Central Welfare Trust Fund with a view to 
providing recreational facilities to workers. 
Finally, the Factories Act, 1948, which is 
largely modelled on the Factories Act of the 
United Kingdom, makes provision for suit- 
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able working conditions within the Factories. 
All this goes to show that the area of 
voluntary effort on the part of employers 
is being seriously curtailed. 


I should like to refer to a recent announce- 
ment by the Government of Bombay of 
their intention of introducing in the current 


session of the State legislature a_ Bill 
providing for the creation of Labour 
Welfare Trust Fund for the benefit of 


industrial workers. This fund is going to be 
raised out of unclaimed wages, unclaimed 
bonus and the fines fund maintained by the 
mills. It is not yet known which particular 
aspect of labour welfare is going to be 
financed from this fund, but it is definite 
that the monies are going to be spent on 
extending the welfare activities conducted 
by the Government of Bombay at industrial 
centres like Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
Sholapur, over which it is now spending 
Rs. 134 lakhs per year. The Government of 
Bombay had started these welfare centres 
some 15 years ago and they were being 
financed trom the State Exchequer. Govern- 
ment now feels that this amount should be 
spent from the Labour Welfare Trust 
Fund to be created by the proposed legisla- 
tion. This move of our Government is at 
variance with similar schemes proposed in 
other States in this that whereas ours will 
be a Central Trust Fund, in other States it 
will be a unitwise fund. 


The creation of this Fund will certainly 
curtail a good deal of voluntary welfare work 
at present carried on by the employer, as 
the same, it is expected, would now be 
managed by a body, through the agency of 
a Committee appointed for administering 
the Fund. The incentive for the employer to 
do any welfare work for the workers is being 
sapped by the proposed legislation and the 
intervention of the State in this aspect of 
industrial relations is to be deplored. In the 


field of industrial relations, the State has 
taken upon itself the responsibility of inter- 
vening at all stages of disputes. Such action 
on the part of Government has not helped 
the growth of workers’ organisations or the 
creation of mutual goodwill between the 
employers and employees. Perhaps legisla. 
tion has proved to be a hindrance in creating 
cordial relations between capital and labour. 
Labour today thinks that whatever they 
are getting by way of higher wages, higher 
dearness allowance and high bonus, im- 
proved working conditions, improved com- 
pensation and medical benefits, etc., are all 
given by the State through the Industrial 
Courts and Tribunals. The credit does not 
go to the trade union and certainly not to 
the employer. Does this make for better 
relations ? This aspect of the question has 
not been properly looked into. The emplo- 
yers would be willing to have unitwise trust 
fund to be administered for their work- 
people, but this idea of centralised welfare 
fund is likely to be found impracticable a 
little later, in the same way that the 
centralised Provident Fund Scheme is 
found cumbersome and the Central Govern- 
ment is contemplating transfiguring it into 
separate unitwise schemes. 


In dealing with the present subject, I 
should also like to refer to the recent amend- 
ment to the Factories Act by which appoint- 
ment of Labour Welfare Officers by emplo- 
yers is going to be made compulsory. They 
will be paid by the employers, but their 
service conditions will be controlled by 
Government. This move on the part of 
Government does not appear to be in the 
right direction. Employers have realised 
that an officer should be appointed whose 
main duties should be to initiate, organise 
and control welfare activities in their 
establishment. They have realised that 
managers of large factories have obviously 
no time to look to all these things. But at 
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the same time, to compel an employer to 
appoint a Labour Welfare Officer would be 
to cut at the very foundation of voluntary 
welfare work. It is unfortunate that the 
field for voluntary activities of employers 


is being every day narrowed down to the 
minimum and time will soon come when he 
will have nothing to do except implementing 
the provisions of a large body of social and 
labour enactments. 





STUDY OF PREVAILING WELFARE PRACTICES 
By Suri E. J. S. Ram 


A few decades ago, in the early stages of 
our industrial development, the welfare 
of the workers was hardly thought of owing 
to the backwardness, ignorance and apathy 
of the worker himself, the shortsightedness 
of the employer, the neglect of the State 
and the indifference of the public. Since 
the first World War, however, despite conti- 
nued economic depression and _ political 
changes, welfare work has been encouraged 
and is expanding steadily. Government as 
well as industrialists are constrained to 
take an active interest in welfare work, 
partly due to the pressure brought to bear 
on them by the International Labour Office 
and partly due to the discontent and 
industrial unrest prevalent in labour ranks. 
The efforts of the professional social workers 
and the public opinion expressed by means 
of resolutions passed at the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work are no less important 
in bringing about the problems of just 
and fair welfare practices into limelight. 


In actual practice, welfare work com- 
prises of all that bears on the health, re- 
creation, housing, safety, general well-being 
and efficiency of the workers. Narrowing 
the scope of welfare activities further, 
it may be said to cover the provision of 
good conditions with regard to heating, 
ventilation, lighting, cleanliness and sani- 
tation, the prevention of undue fatigue by 
devices, such as, rest pauses, rest breaks, 


change of work to break monotony, pro- 
vision of seats, the prevention of accidents, 
medical care and supervision, recreational 
facilities of all kinds, housing, pensions, 
provident funds, thrift and savings schemes, 
cooperative societies, holiday arrangements, 
free transport to and from the place of 
work, provision of mess rooms, cloak 
rooms, canteens, safety devices, protection 
against, fire, first aid appliances, the 
provision of protective clothing, lockers, 
scholarships, educational schemes, etc. This 
list is by no means exhaustive and many 
other items of welfare work designed 
to provide suitable amenities and to im- 
prove the general well-being of the working 
class people can be included in progressive 
welfare measures. It has been mentioned 
in a Report prepared by the International 
Labour Organisation for the Asian Regional 
Conference on the Provision of Facilities 
for the Promotion of Workers’ Welfare 
that workers’ welfare may be understood 
as meaning such services, facilities and 
amenities which may be established in, 
or in the vicinity of undertakings to en- 
able the persons employed in them to 
perform their work in healthy, congenial 
surroundings and to provide with amenities 
conducive to good health and high morale. 


Owing to the introduction of recent 
labour legislation, the worker in India today 
is adequately protected and there is an 
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increasing recognition on the part of 
employers of providing better standards 
of pratice in labour relations and industrial 
welfare. Many advantages have come from 
the enlightened initiative of progressive 
employers, but much of the improvement 
in working conditions and in relations 
between management and workers has 
been won by the tenacity of working class 
organisations and leaders and social re- 
formers of all classes. Consequently, the 
scope of protective legislation has been 
continuously widened and its effectiveness in- 
creased by laying down minimum standards 
of safety and health and welfare in factories, 
plantations and mines and by providing 
for the enforcement of these standards 
by Government inspection. 


The Factories Act 1948 was the outcome 
of experience gained in the past in the 
matter of factory legislation in India 
and it is gratifying to note that a special 
chapter has been devoted to “Welfare ”’ 
and Sections 42 to 50 make provisions for 
washing facilities, facilities for storing and 
drying clothing, facilities for sitting, first- 
aid appliances, canteens, shelters, lunch 
rooms and rest rooms, creches, welfare 
officers, etc. In the Factories Act of 1934, 
provisions relating to health, safety and 
welfare were general in character and _ it 
was left to the State Governments to 
specify the precise requirements and to 
lay down rules and regulations. This re- 
sulted in diversity of practices and standards 
in different States; and to remedy these 
defects, elaborate have been 
made in the new Act in clear terms speci- 
fying the requirements in health, safety 
and welfare matters. In addition to matters 
dealing with cleanliness, lighting, etc., 
the new Factories Act provides for the 
disposal of wastes and effluents, elimination 
of dust and fumes, the provision of spit- 


provisions 


toons, control of temperature, supply of 
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cool drinking water during summer and 
for the employment of cleaners to keep 
the closets clean. The new Act 
prescribes in details the precautions which 
should be taken for ensuring the safety 
of workers and authorises State Govern- 
ments to make rules requiring the repre. 
sentatives of workers in any factory to 
with the management in 
regard to the welfare arrangements for 
the workers. By another important pro- 
vision, the Act requires the occupier of 
factory employing 500 or 
to appoint welfare officers, 
and the State Governments have 
empowered to prescribe by rules the duties, 
conditions of service 
and almost all State 
framed certain rules 


water 


be associated 


any more 
workers 


been 


qualifications and 
of these officers ; 
Governments have 
for this purpose. 


The motivating force in statutory provi- 
sions making it obligatory on the part of 
the employer to conduct welfare programmes 
is chiefly the desire of Government to 
improve the material well-being of working 
class people. It is interesting to note that 
progressive employers of labour have made 
adequate provision for welfare activities 
beyond the minimum standards prescribed 
by law and they consider that the general 
well-being and happiness of their work 
people are of prime consideration. It is, 
however, observed that a majority of emplo- 
yers do not have any welfare amenities 
beyond the minimum prescribed by law. 
Some employers are compelled to provide 
welfare activities in order to win back the 
workers’ loyalty which the labour unions 
threaten to capture. Enlightened manage- 
ments ‘have, however, realised through 
experience that well-planned welfare mea- 
sures help to increase production and 
efficiency, to enhance profits and to improve 
the tone of employee morale. 


Safety.—_Safety depends in practice at 
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least as much on the education of the 
worker as upon safety regulations. The Mill- 
owners’ Association, Bombay, has done a 
considerable amount of good work of 
pioneering character in connection with the 
safety-first measures. Working in conjunc- 
tion with the Safety First Association of 
India, the Millowners’ Association drew 
up a Safety Code for the Cotton Textile 
Industry and this Code was published and 
put into operation from August 1940. 
Fatal industrial accidents have tended to 
diminish. They were 361 in 1943 and were 
reduced to 250 in 1949. In recent years, the 
Government of India have been evincing a 
very great deal of interest in industrial 
safety and on the advice of Sir Wilfred 
Garrett, Chief Inspector of Factories in the 
United Kingdom, who was officially invited 
to India to look into the many questions 
dealing with industrial safety and factory 
administration, a new office called the 
office of the Chief Adviser, Factories has 
been started and this office now issues from 
time to time valuable literature on the 
subject of industrial safety. Factory Inspec- 
tors also enquire into safety aspects of 
machine design and specification, circulate 
expert advice by personal exhortation and 
encourage the appointment of Safety and 
Welfare Officers and the formation of Safety 
First Committees. It is understood that the 
Government of India propose to open 
shortly in Delhi an Industrial Safety, 
Health and Welfare Museum on the lines 
of the one in London which is maintained 
by the Ministry of Labour. 


Health and Welfare.—Employers, with the 
help of Government Departments and social 
service agencies, in many cases achieve 
health and welfare standards considerably 
higher than those prescribed by law. The 
Factory Inspectors also help in giving 
proper guidance and advice as to these 
higher standards. Health and welfare stan- 


dards differ considerably from one factory 
to another. Nearly one-third of the factory 
workers in India are employed by small 
firms employing fewer than 250 workers, 
many of which, largely for 
reasons, have not raised their standard of 
welfare as much as the larger firms. The 
welfare services provided by large factories 


economic 


depend partly on the employees’ needs, 
interests and desires. The requirements of a 
factory where the work is safe and easy, 
and many employees are women or young 
persons, are different from 
big engineering or steel works, where work 
is arduous, dirty and dangerous and under- 
taken mainly by men. Progressive employers 
are careful to find out and ascertain what 
their employees want and their welfare 
policy is often decided in consultation with 
the workers. An number of 
larger firms with a thousand or more 
employees provide adequate medical ser- 
vice, run canteens and grainshops, pay 
part or all of the cost of clubs or sports 
grounds, operate provident fund and gra- 
tuity or retirement benefit schemes, help in 
the organisation of cooperative credit socie- 
ties, savings schemes and afford training 
and educational facilities. Bright colour 
schemes are being introduced in 
factories and more and more emphasis is 
being put on the social and psychological 
aspects of health and welfare. Concern to 
increase the satisfaction which the worker 
gets from his work has been a major factor 
in shaping the welfare policy of Government 
and industry. 


those of a 


increasing 


many 


Individual firms and particularly progres- 
sive employers are doing their best to raise 
the standard of well-being of their own 
work-people. The various welfare activities 
conducted by them will show difference in 
method and value, but each will demons- 
trate how a true conception of the employ- 
er’s duty, expressed in good fellowship and 
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efficient organization, can lighten the burden 
of toil and 
industrial 


create new ideas of mutual 


service based upon practical 
acknowledgments of the human factor. No 
employer can conduct a welfare programme 
successfully without the help, the goodwill 
and the cooperation of the employees and 
he must demonstrate to them that he does 
not regard them merely as a commodity 
to be sold and bought in the labour market, 
but as human beings whose health, welfare 
future, 


matters of vital importance. If all employers 


and happiness, present and are 
of labour observe this welfare policy in 
actual practice, they will soon find that the 
with the 


would be very largely eliminated and all 


discontent present conditions 


causes leading to strifes and_ conflicts 


between employers and employees will 


gradually disappear. 

find that an 
progressive employer is now alive to the 
responsibilities of keeping labour contented 


Fort unate ly we average 
d tn] 


and happy as far as possible and is, there- 
fore, willing to provide suitable amenities 
to the employees in order to maintain 
good and harmonious employer-employee 
relationship. Progressive concerns like the 
Tatas, the Delhi Cloth Mills, the J.K. Indus- 
tries, the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, 
the Jute Mills, the Imperial Chemical 
Industries, the Tobacco Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the Burmah-Shell, the Khataus, the 
Associated Cement Companies, the Calico 
Mills and a few others are implanting a new 
spirit in industry. We are indebted to this 
type which could step out of the common 
rut, strike a note and win 
goodwill of the people in their employ. 


human the 


Apart from the efforts made by progres- 
sive employers to foster amicable and 
friendly relationship by providing adequate 
welfare measures, the Government have 


recently shown considerable sympathy to- 
wards labour and has adequately made 
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provision in recent labour legislation for 
workers’ welfare, safety and general well- 
being. Some employers, however, feel that 
without 
caring for the employer’s interest at all, 


over-sympathy towards labour 
which is a prominent feature of the present 
labour legislation, would ultimately frus- 
trate the very object of these measures, and 
coupled with the heavy Central, Provincial 
and Municipal taxes, is likely to result in 
still the present level of 
production and efficiency in India. Other 
employers have taken the view that they 


lowering low 


will not provide any welfare measures on 
their own initiative till they are compelled 
by legislation to do so. But legislation to 
enforce welfare measures would not create 
that personal enthusiasm which is so vital 
to the success of any welfare scheme that 
might be launched. 


I believe that it is the duty of an employer 
to advance the ideal of contentment and 
harmony between employer and employee 

between 
eliminated 


because all causes of contest 


capital and labour must be 


before any business can prosper. 


In the light of existing conditions, I have 
the following suggestions to make which 
may be worthy of consideration by employ- 
ers: 


1. Each employer should seek to surround 
the workers with the best material environ- 
ment which his special circumstances and 
the of his industry render 
practicable. In order to meet this require- 
ment, each employer should set aside a 
portion of his profits for welfare activities. 


conditions 


2. Each employer should realize that 
the handling of the operatives and the 
provision of suitable working conditions for 
them are much more important than the 
factory or its machinery. The factory must 
not only have economic considerations, but 
must also see to the care and convenience 
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of its operatives, because one-third of an 
operative’s life is to be spent within the 
factory. 

3. Each employer should set up a 
Department of Industrial Relations or 
Personnel Management which may be en- 
trusted with any of the following activities : 

(i) Initial selection, medical inspection 
and initiation scheme. 

(ii) Care for comfort and health in work 
by attention to lighting, heating, ventila- 
tion, sanitation, seating, canteens, cloak- 
rooms, iirst-aid, dentistry, chiropody, assist- 
ance during sickness, holidays and endea- 
vours to avoid overtime and short time. 

(iii) Educational assistance, both techni- 
cal and non-technical, linking up with and 
in extension of that provided by local 
authorities (and backed by a promotion 
scheme where possible), and also the wider 
development which can be obtained through 
works committees, thrift schemes, sugges- 
tion committees. 

(iv) Recreational and social activities 
which provide healthy relaxation and help, 
by a committee system to develop initiative 
through experience gained in managing 
other people. The aim should be to make 
these self-supporting so far as running 
expenses are concerned, and not competitive 
with other local activities. 

(v) The development of personality 
through such activities as hobbies, exhibi- 
tions, magazines and dramatic and musical 
societies. 

(vi) The provision of physical training, 
sports and camps where desirable and in 
demand. 


(vii) Provision of co-partnership and 
other profit-sharing schemes, pension and 
unemployment funds and, where necessary, 
housing accommodation. 

(viii) Redressal of grievances of emplo- 
yees. 
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It should, however, be necessary for the 
efficient administration and organization of 
the above activities to engage specialists as 
industrial relations officers, personnel mana- 
gers and welfare supervisors and that all 
concerned in the factory realize that there 
must be mutual cooperation and mutual 
acceptance of responsibilities. Special train- 
ing courses for welfare supervision should 
be organized and conducted with the help 
and assistance of the universities and 
schools of social work, so as to provide 
good and efficient ieadership to the industry 
for the organization and administration of 
welfare activities. 


4. It should be made obligatory on 
employers of more than 100 workers to 
set up a canteen where meals may be 
purchased by the workers inside the factory 
or in the immediate vicinity. 


5. Efforts should be made by employers 
to bring down the rate of accidents through 
better lighting, strict instructions to the 
management to teach safety measures to 
inexperienced workers, fencing of dangerous 
machinery; colouring of mobile and immo- 
bile parts of machinery, and issue of instruc- 
tions to workers in safety through exhibition 
of posters, charts, films, slides, etc. The 
appointment of a ‘‘safety officer” in a 
factory is a novel feature of the present-day 
British industry which has contributed very 
largely towards the reduction of all avoid- 
able accidents in factories. It is essential, 
if accidents are to be avoided, to appoint a 
specially qualified “safety oflicer”’ to 
instruct the workers in the proper use of 
machinery and to cultivate among them 
the ‘‘ safety-first ’’ habit. 


6. The local development of welfare 
work outside the factories should be entrus- 
ted to a staff of well experienced and 
qualified welfare officers who should work 
in close collaboration with ‘‘ welfare advisory 
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panels "’ consisting of local representatives 
of voluntary and other representative orga- 
nizations. The main duties of these officers 
should be to try to secure through the 
appropriate authorities that the workpeople 
—especially those engaged in important 
production work—have satisfactory accom- 
modation; that there are satisfactory 
arrangements for them to get meals and 
other necessities and to travel to and from 
their work places; that there is suitable 
provision for recreation ; and that, where 
required, provision is made for the care of 
young children of mothers working in 
factories. 


7. The special needs of children of 
industrial workers for their enjoyment and 
amusement should not be overlooked, and 
specially equipped children’s play centres, 
consisting of swings, seesaws, giant slides, 
ocean waves and merry-go-rounds should be 
set up in labour localities. Voluntary helpers 
may be recruited to assist in the organiza- 
tion of these play centres. 


8. The shopping problems of industrial 
workers, particularly married women, should 
be solved as far as possible by calling 
meetings of representatives of all the inte- 
rests concerned in areas where difficulties 
arise. If possible, orders for articles required 
by each woman worker may be placed in 
advance with the shopkeepers and articles 
kept ready to be taken away merely by 
calling at the shops instead of queuing and 
waiting for them for long hours. Wherever 
feasible, arrangements should be made by 
the employers to release the woman worker 
for an hour or so for shopping purposes 
during working hours. 


9. Industrial workers living away from 
home and falling sick should be specially 
looked after. Employers should be asked to 
ensure that workers who fall sick are fully 
aware of the facilities available for their 
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care and treatment, and that the worker's 
relatives are communicated with in case of 
serious illness or special emergency. 

10. A special scheme for the establish- 
ment of * rest houses ’’ should be introduced 
by the employers to meet the needs of 
workers requiring rest after the strain of 
continuous work but not hospital or medical 
treatment. The rest break would serve as a 
preventive measure to avoid illness and 
breakdown for the industrial worker suffer- 
ing from the effects of accumulated fatigue. 
Experience goes to show that very often a 
long period of ill-health has been caused by 
workpeople carrying on their work too long 
and going to the doctor too late. If every 
one in industry takes a lively interest in the 
problem of rest break, it will result in earlier 
treatment and probably avoid lost time 
altogether. 


ll. The State, the employers and the 
public authorities should be asked to 
collaborate in the task of organizing camps 
and holiday centres for industrial workers. 
Holiday camps and centres should be set 
up amidst ideal surroundings for providing 
holiday makers fresh air, rest, recreation and 
companionship. Games and_ expeditions 
should be arranged at these centres and 
facilities should be made available for 
swimming, indoor and outdoor recreation, 
boating, concerts, dancing, exhibitions, 
pageants, bands, displays, parades, lectures, 
debates and discussions, etc. It should be 
impressed upon the workers and _ the 
employers that holidays can only be justified 
if those who take them return fitter than 
before for their jobs. 


12. Special rehabilitation centres should 
be set up for the industrial workers in co- 
operation with Government where adequate 
provision should be made for psychotherapy, 
medicotherapy and occupational therapy. 
Through the medium of these rehabilitation 
centres, a new purpose of social well-being 
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8 of the industrial workers will be served in welfare expenditure, and here it is that 
of the restoration of the injured worker to Government should play its part by insisting 

health, to confidence and in many cases to that the maintenance of the worker in 
\- his own job. comfort and in health is a necessary and 
d In times of depression there may be a desirable objective of social and industrial 
f tendency for employers to cut down policy. 
f 
1 : 
a 
1 
‘ LABOUR WELFARE PRACTICES IN THE DELHI CLOTH & 
GENERAL MILLS CO. LTD., DELHI 
By Suri L. C. Kuanna 
3 With the growth of industrialisation in their workers’ physical, educational and 
; our country, labour problems have assumed social requirements. The company can boast 








a singular importance. Labour Welfare is 
an essential part of the enlightened tech- 
nique of modern industrialism. Its humanita- 
rian aspect makes universal appeal. Its 
economic aspect is of equal importance to 
both capital and labour. Comfort, within 
limits, and entertainment are a necessity 
and not a luxury. Besides, labour has in 
modern times refused to be dealt with on 
any terms other than those based on human 
relations. 


Labour Welfare services constitute an 
integral part of a modern Industrial Organi- 
sation. In every civilized country, Labour 
Welfare has claimed recognition as part of 
efficient and scientific management of indus- 
try. The importance of Labour Welfare 
services is considered by some employers 
from too narrow a point of view but others 
like the Delhi Cloth and General Mills Co. 
Ltd., have viewed it from a wider social 
angle and have always emphasized the 
need for humane treatment of workers. 


The ever progressive management of the 
Delhi Cloth Mills has, right from the very 
beginning emphasized the importance of 
human factor in industry and basing their 
policy on this scientific fact, paid marked 
attention to the healthy development of 


of a happy association between manage- 
ment and labour. 


It is not possible for me to give a graphic 
account of the multifarious welfare activi- 
ties planned, promoted and administered 
by the management during this short span 
of 3,000 words. 


Brief History.—It was in the year 1889 
that a small Spinning Mill went into action 
and at that time, none could imagine that 
one day it will blossom forth into one of the 
foremost industrial units in the country. 
Today, its activities cover three Cotton 
Mills which spin, weave, dye, bleach, finish 
and print with an aggregate capacity of 
about 1,33,000 spindles and about 3,500 
looms ; two Sugar Mills with an aggregate 
crushing capacity of over 2,300 tons a day, 
a Power Alcohol plant, a Confectionery 
Factory, a Chemical Plant, a Vanaspati 
Plant, a Garment Factory and a Tent 
Factory. The company has an authorised 
share capital of Rs. 500 lakhs and its 
average monthly wage-bill amounts to 
over Rs. 23 lakhs. The company employs 
over 20,000 permanent workers. All this 
has been possible due to the singular devo- 
tion and exceptional abilities of Sir Shri 
Ram. 
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The management has made it a point 
throughout its history of over 63 years to 
establish an intimate and human relation- 
ship between the different ranks of its 
employees. Workers are made to feel that 
the institution belongs to them and that its 
prosperity and good name is their responsi- 
bility. Quite a large number of employees 
are the shareholders of the company. The 
Welfare Schemes of the company have been 
acclaimed by one and all as some of the 
best of their kind. Speaking of the welfare 
activities of the Delhi Cloth Mills, Harold 
Butler remarked, ‘Its experience shows 
that the labour problem is capable of 
solution in India as elsewhere, if sufficient 
trouble is taken to work out right methods 
and sufficient time and energy are devoted 
to applying them.”’ The management has, 
right from the very beginning, held a 
progressive view regarding labour, as is 
evident from the various welfare activities 
carried on by it. Some might regard the 
policy of the management as rather philan- 
thropic but it will become clear from what 
follows that it is modern and democratic in 
approach. Lastly, the company has been 
fortunate in 
loyalty and devotion from its employees. 


singularly having utmost 


Democratic Approach.—(a) 
Directors.—Under Article 70 (a) and (0), 


Employee 


of the Articles of Association of the Company 
there is a provision for the appointment of 
two directors, one representing the workmen 
and the other clerks and the officers of the 
company. Both the Directors are elected by 
majority votes and enjoy the same facilities 
and privileges as other Directors of the 
company. They effectively present the 
problems facing the employees and help 
in moulding the policies regarding them. As 
far as we know, no other concern in the 
country has its employees on the Directo- 
rate on an equal footing with the other 
Directors. 


(6) Social Workers.—The institution of 
social workers in the different departments 
of the mills was a novel experiment. Social 
workers were elected by majority of votes 
and were given an honorarium of Rs. 20/- 
per month to mark their trust and responsi- 
bility. The social workers represented the 
interests of the workers in the departments 
to the officers concerned, in respect of 
conditions of work within the factory and 
establish closer liaison. However, as a 
result of the formation of the Works Com. 
mittees, the institution of Social Workers 
in the different departments of the mills, 
has been abolished, but it is still working 
successfully in the different coionies of the 
workers, where social workers watch ihe 
well-being of their fellow-workers. 


(c) Line Panchayats.—There is a Pancha- 
yat in every colony of the workers. It 
consists of a group of workers representing 
all shades of opinion and holding influence 
amongst the workers. These Panchayats 
settle all types of workers disputes and 
also help them in solving their domestic 
problems. 


(d) Quarter Allotment Committee.—The 
allotment of quarters falling vacant as a 
result of the workers leaving the services 
of the company has been entrusted to a 
committee known as the Quarter Allotment 
Committee. It consists of a majority of the 
workers’ representatives and its decisions 
are final. 


Labour— Management.—In order to 
further crystalize the labour policy, the 
management established a Labour Office in 
the year 1939. Though the Labour Office 
came rather late in the field of Labour- 
management it has helped to regularize 
procedures and practices regarding workers. 


(a) Selection of workers and Introduction 
to work.—All recruitment is done by the 
Labour Office and there is no system of 
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Tecruitment through jobbers or mistries. 
The age at the time of recruitment should 
be not less than 18 years and not more 
than 35 years. Medical examination of 
new recruits is compulsory. Besides, the 
Labour Office has also helped in introducing 
the worker to the department, evolving a 
policy of training within industry, recogniz- 
ing the system of transfers and promotions, 
redressal of grievances and complaints, 
promoting safety and building a sound base 
for labour policy. 


(b) Training within Industry.—The train- 
ing of workers has been given top priority 
in the programme of effective utilization of 
manpower. The company maintains a well- 
equipped Spinning Staff Training School. 
There is also a comprehensive scheme for 
the training of Line Jobbers and Mistries, 
etc. Besides, educated youngmen are trained 
for all other departments of the mills. Over 
and above this, intelligent and educated 
workers are encouraged to join the Technical 
Training Courses at the Delhi Polytechnic 
of the Government of India and they are 
paid stipends by the company in addition 
to their earned wages. Lastly, there is an 
Officer Apprentice Scheme, under which 
young Arts and Science graduates are 
imparted an effective and lengthy training 
for a period of three years for different 
technical and administrative posts of officers. 
Senior and more promising officers are sent 
abroad for further training and they help 
to bring the efficiency of the company in 
line with the latest developments in. the 
industry. 


(c) Transfers and Promotions.—The 


Labour Office, regulates workers transfers 
from one post to another, from one depart- 
ment to another and from one mill to 
another. Transfers are effected either by 
mutual consent or in the interests of 
administration and efficiency. Promotion is 
made at all stages on merit. A large number 


of officers have been promoted from amongst 
the workers and the supervisory staff and 
quite a few of the Heads of the Depart- 
ments have actually worked on the machines. 
They are, therefore, in the know of the 
worker’s problems and can understand and 
appreciate their point of view. 


(d) Redressal of Grievances and Com- 
plaints.—There is a regular line of approach 
available to the workers who have got a 
complaint or grievance. The most important 
in this is the provision in the Standing 
Orders, for the constitution of a Tribunal 
(Panchayat) in cases of wrongful dismissals 
or discharges. The Board consists of persons 
not exceeding five nominated by the worker 
on his behalf and an equal number nominat- 
ed by the company. The Tribunal elects 
an independent chairman and the decision 
of the Tribunal is binding on both the 
parties. 


(e) Works Committee.—The only point 
worth mentioning about the Works Com- 
mittee is that during the last four years its 
decisions have been unanimous and there 
has never been an occasion for taking votes 
even while considering the most controver- 
sial topics. The management has provided a 
well-equipped office for the committee and 
the services of a part-time clerk and peon 
are at its disposal. 


(f) Safety Organisation.—The most effec- 
tive organisation in the matter of workers’ 
safety is the Accident Prevention Com- 
mittee, which has been successful to a very 
great extent in reducing the number of 
accidents. The General Manager is the 
Chairman of the Committee. The Com- 
mittee has recently published a Booklet on 
accidents and how to prevent them. The 
cartoons on accidents published in the 
Booklet are a novelty and even illiterate 
workers are in a position to understand the 
same. Besides, there are Departmentay 
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Accident Prevention Committees which are 
presided over by the Heads of the Depart- 
ments and consists of majority of workers’ 


representatives. 
(g) Employees Insurance Co.—It was 
started in August 1945 for the express 


purpose of making available the benefits 
of cheap insurance to its employees. About 
2,500 employees have insured themeelves 
with the company for a of Rs. 46 
lakhs. The rates of premium are lowest in 
the country, Endowment 
Assurance Policy of 30 years, the annual 


sum 
e.g., for an 

premium is Rs. 27-8-0 only, whereas it is 
not less than Rs. 36/- in any other insurance 
company of the country. Besides, even after 
leaving the service of the company, the 
employees can continue their policies by 
paying an additional premium of 64% 
which too is cheaper than the premiums of 
other insurance 
remuneration is paid to the Directors. 


companies. Lastly no 


(h) Housing.—The mills provide cheap 
housing accommodation to over 40% of 
its employees at a very nominal rent. The 
lines are fitted with radio, shower baths and 
paved roads. The sanitation of the different 
localities is looked after by the sanitation 
staff of the company and nothing is charged 
from the workers. More houses are under 
construction in order to relieve the problem 
of accommodation after partition. 


(i) Tournaments.—In the year 1945, the 
management started running two major 
tournaments, popularly known as_ the 
D.C.M. All-India Hockey Football 
Tournaments, with a view to stimulating 
sporting talent amongst the mill workers. 
These tournaments provide to the sports- 
minded public of the capital, an exhibition 
of first class Hockey and Football. Top 
ranking teams from all over the country 
participate in the tournaments. In a very 
short period, these tournaments have be- 


and 
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come very popular and are recognised as 


major tournaments of the country. 


(j) Co-operation with Delhi School of 
Social Work.—Since the establishment of 
the Delhi School of Social Work, the junior 
and senior students of the 
attached to the mills for their practical 
training in labour relations and welfare. 
The mills have extended their full coopera- 
tion to the school. Thus there is a close 


school are 


liaison between theory and 


Social Work. 


practice of 


Non-Statutory Welfare : Formation of the 


Employees Benefit Fund Trust: A new 
approach to Welfare.—Welfare has been 
variously defined and described. Some 


take a very narrow view and are satisfied 
with a few welfare activities. Others take a 
very broad view and include in it almost 
every phase of the workers’ life. The manage- 
ment of the Delhi Cloth Mills had a very 
broad approach to the welfare of the workers. 
They have not only gone ahead of legislation 
in many respects but have provided a wide 
variety of welfare services based on human, 
philanthropic and democratic approaches. 


In line 
democratising 


with the accepted policy of 
the workers’ control 
their welfare services, the Board of Direc- 
tors, by a special resolution, constituted a 
Trust in the year 1941 with the object of 
planning, promoting and administering wel- 
fare work amongst the employees. The 
Trust is a duly registered body under 
the Indian Trusts Act and is administered 
by a Board of Trustees, the majority of 
whom are elected representatives of the 
workers.. The Trust receives every year a 
yrant-in-aid at a* certain percentage of the 
dividends distributed in the preceding year. 
The Trust took over the entire welfare 
activities which were till then being operated 
directly by the mills. Since the institution 
of the Trust, the welfare activities have 


over 
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increased not only in volume and content, 
but also in variety. 


(a) D.C.M. Employees’ Bank.—It was 
started in the year 1941 to encourage 
thrift and relieve indebtedness amongst 
the employees. The total deposits of the 
Bank at present exceed Rs. 13 lakhs and 
out of 3,926 depositors, 2,957 are workers, 
675 clerks, 141 mistries and 153 officers. 
The Bank also advances loans, with a view 
to saving the workers from the clutches of 
the money-lenders. 


(6) Health Insurance.—Though the 
scheme had been in operation for a suffici- 
ently long time, it was made compulsory in 
the year 1941 and as such covered all workers 
employed in the mills irrespective of their 
age and earnings. A worker used to contri- 
bute As. 2 per month and the cash benefit 
was administered on the scale of Rs. 16/- 
per month for a period not exceeding 3 
months. This was in addition to the compen- 
sation, payable under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act and the Maternity Benefit 
Act. This scheme has now been abandoned 
due to the enforcement of the Employees’ 
State Insurance Scheme. 


(c) Provident Fund.—The scheme was 
started in the year 1920 and the number of 
subscribers at present is 9,728. The present 
Provident Fund Scheme is being revised in 
the light of the Employees’ Provident Fund 
Act, 1952. 


(d) D.C.M. Hospital.—The Trust runs 
a Hospital equipped with X-Ray plant and 
other modern appliances. Besides Allopathic, 
Homeopathic and Ayurvedic treatments are 
also available for those workers who have 
no faith in Allopathy. Speaking of the 
D.C.M. Hospital, Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai 
remarked, “‘ The hospital struck me as an 
extremely efficient institution, clean, well 
organised for continual services and amply 
equipped for its main functions which is 
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to render prompt medical aid in emergency 
and systematic treatment for common 
ailment.’’ Free medical aid was being 
provided to the workers before the introduc- 
tion of the Employees’ State Insurance 
Scheme from 24th February 1952. The 
dependants of the workers are still being 
provided free medical aid. The Hospital 
has 46 beds for indoor patients along with 
a Maternity Ward. Food is supplied free to 
indoor patients. Free spectacles and den- 
tures are also being provided to the workers 


(e) Gratuities and Old Age Pensions.— 
Gratuities are granted to workers who have 
been in the service of the company on 
scales which go upto a maximum of Rs. 1,500 
in 20 years. Pensions are granted to old 
workers and their families. The total amount 
under this head granted to 1,160 workers 
from 1-1-1941 upto 30-6-1952 comes to 
Rs. 8,42,373/-. Besides, the number of 
pensioners on roll is 275. There is a gratuity 
scheme for the clerical staff also. Lastly, 
there are separate schemes of Provident 
Fund and Pensions for officers, controlled 
by the Officers’ Provident Fund Trust and 
the Officers’ Pension Fund Trust. The 
majority of the Trustees are the elected 
representatives of the Officers. 


(f) Daughters’ Marriage Scheme.—Under 
this scheme, the Trust makes a donation of 
Rs. 100/- to the daughter of a worker at the 
time of her marriage, provided the worker 
has been a member of the scheme for a 
period of two years prior to the date of the 
marriage and has contributed an equal 
amount as his contribution. 


(g) Special and Emergency Assistance.— 
This is a small fund for meeting the needs 
of those workers whose claims for assistance 
either cannot be met under the rules or as 
speedily as the emergency may require. 
Assistance by way of loan is also given 
from the Ahmed Islam Khan Workmen’s 
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Distress Relief Fund, which is named after 
its donor Mr. A. I. Khan, the Managing 
Agent of the Lyallpur Cotton Mills. 


(h) Educational: (i) Boys and Girls 
Schools.—There is a Middle School for the 
boys and another Middle School for the 
girls of the employees and they are recog- 
nised by the State Government. No fees 
are charged and books are supplied free of 
charge. Taking into consideration the pro- 
blem of higher education, which has become 
very acute after partition, the management 
is seriously considering the question of 
raising these institutions to Higher Secon- 
dary Schools. 


(ii) Scholarships.—Since July 1943, the 
Trust has been granting Annual scholar- 
ships of Rs. 15,000/- approximately to the 
deserving children of workers, who desire 
to pursue higher secondary, college or any 
other course of technical education. 


(iii) Adult Classes.—They are open to 
all illiterate workers and as a result of these 
classes, the percentage of literacy is over 
72%. Recruitment of illiterate workers is 
not encouraged. 


(iv) D.C.M. Gazette & D.C.M. Technical 
Journal.—The Trust publishes a weekly 
gazette in Hindi and Urdu. It serves as a 
friend, philosopher and guide to the workers. 
Its cartoons are of special interest to the 
workers. The workers regularly contribute 
articles, etc. to the gazette and it contains 
every information which matters for the 
workers. Besides, the D.C.M. Technical 
Journal, a quarterly magazine, is also pub- 
lished by the D.C.M. Officers’ Association. 


(v) Ldbraries and Reading Rooms.— 


There is a Workmen’s Library situated 
inside the workers’ colony. There are about 
5,000 books in all languages, and periodicals 
and newspapers of all varieties. The average 
daily attendance exceeds 500. There is also 
a library and Reading Room run by the 


D.C.M. Officers’ Association. It contains a 
large number of technical and general books 
and important periodicals and newspapers. 
Recreation: (a) D.C.M. Cinema.—This 
has been started exclusively for the recrea- 
tion of the employees. First rate films are 
shown on a 16 m.m. projector and a flat 
rate of As. 5 only is charged for the show. 


(6) Dramatic Club.—There is a spacious 
Theatre Hall, where dramas are staged by 
the workers at least twice a month. It is 
proposed to build an open-air theatre. The 
club competes in the dramatic competitions 
of the city. 


(c) Sadhana Mandir.—It provides for 
Indian forms of physical exercises. There is 
a wrestling arena where wrestling bouts are 
held and prizes awarded. Outstanding 
wrestlers are encouraged to participate in 
Provincial and All-India Wrestling Tourna- 
ments. The wrestling bouts of our wrestlers 
are very popular with the working class of 
Bombay, where our wrestlers have won 
praises and prizes. There is also a gymnasium 
where training and practice on scientific 
lines in wrestling, weight-lifting, physical 
feats and yogic exercises is given by a 
trained and reputed physical instructor. 

(d) Swimming Pool.—It measures 200 
ft. by 30 ft. and is filled and emptied every 
week by an electrically driven motor. There 
are swimming contests every year in which 
a large number of workers take part and 
win prizes. Our swimmers are well-known. 


(e) Creche.—Though the number of 
women employed in the mills is hardly 50, 
a creche is being run inside the mill premises, 
where free milk and clothing is provided to 
the children. 

(f) Canteen.—It is being run on “ No 
loss no profit basis’’. Tea, butter, milk, cold 
drinks, refreshments and lunches are being 
provided. There is a dining hall attached to 
the canteen. 
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Our Weaknesses, New Phases and Policies. 
We do not claim that we are doing all 
that could possibly be done; still we can 
claim that we have done, on a substantial 
scale, what was humanly possible. We are 
also aware of our short-coming’ and weak- 
nesses and our efforts have been to remodel 
and re-orientate our labour-management 
policy and welfare activities with the march 
of time. Of late, the management has been 
feeling that it has lost touch with the 
workers and there has been a deterioration 
in its labour-management relations. With 
this end in view, the company has appointed 
a Human Relations Adviser, who is studying 
the whole labour policy of the company. 


We have been having since long a system 
of direct contact of the workers with the 
Managing Agents. Workers of the different 
departments are invited by rotation to meet 
the Managing Agents at a common tea 
table and are allowed to speak freely and 


frankly without any fear on all matters 
confronting them. This is known as a 
Familial Gathering. This reduces the great 
social gap that at present exists between 
the employers and the workers and promotes 
better relationship. 


Summary and Conclusions.—We have 
tried in a brief outline to give some idea of 
the labour-management and welfare policy 
of the Delhi Cloth & General Mills Co. Ltd. 
If we now glance back at the whole history, 
we will find two trends emerging out of it— 
Firstly, the workers are becoming more 
conscious of their needs and problems and 
secondly, there is need for a broad under- 
standing and appreciation of their needs 
and problems. The democratic approach, 
which has been emphasized, has yielded 
very satisfactory results and we hope that 
we will be able to evolve higher plans 
of human relation in Industry, as time 
passes on. 





PERSONNEL PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIAL CANTEENS 


By Suri 8S. DANDAPANI 


Item No. 5 of the Agenda for the Seventh 
Labour Conference, held in New Delhi on 
the 28th November, 1945, referred to 
Industrial Canteens, a memorandum on 
which was prepared by the Department of 
Labour, which contained the following 
observations : 


“Tt is now universally recognised that 
provision of canteens in industrial esta- 
blishments is of inestimable value to 
workers as well as managements, with 
the result that they have been established 
in all large scale undertakings throughout 
the world. Among other benefits, canteens 
will secure provision of inexpensive and 
wholesome food to workers and thereby 
promote their health and _ well-being, 


upon which productive efficiency and the 
welfare of the trade in which they are 
engaged largely depend. Community feed- 
ing will make for substantial economy in 
the use of foodstuffs. The provision of 
canteens will also help to create a sense 
of solidarity among work-people and a 
feeling of attachment to their work- 
place.” 
The Government of India have obviously 
taken the initiative in the matter for the 
following reasons : 


1. Industrial Canteens in other countries 
have been popular and have helped 
to a great extent for increased pro- 
duction and higher standard of 
health. 
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The Canteen is a place where workers 
relax and regain their lost energy. 
It is a medium for psychological 
approach to labour. 

Communal feeding secures real and 
substantial economy in the use of 
foodstuffs. 

Canteens are useful in times of 
emergencies when normal arrange- 
ments for the supply of food may be 
dislocated. 

Communal feeding brings people to- 
gether and helps to generate a social 
attachment to one another amongst 
the workers. 

Feeding the workers at the workspot 
saves a good deal of their energy and 
time which otherwise may have to 
be spent in walking a long way to 
their homes or restaurants. 

Food sold through the Canteen is 
invariably cheaper and _ prepared 
under hygienic conditions not obtain- 
able from ordinary and _ cheap 
restaurants. 


To give effect to the above the Govern- 
ment of India made a statutory provision 
vide section 46 of the Factory Act 1948, as 


follows :— 


to 


The Provincial Government may 
make rules requiring that in any 
specified factory wherein 250 workers 
are ordinarily employed, a canteen 
or canteens shall be provided 4nd 
maintained by the occupier for the 
use of the workers. 


Without prejudice to the generality 

of the foregoing power, such rules 

may provide for— . 

(a) the date by which such canteen 
shall be provided ; 

(b) the standard in respect of cons- 
truction, accommodation, furni- 
ture and other equipment of the 


canteen ; 


(c) the foodstuffs to be served 
therein and the charges which 
may be made therefor ; 

(d) the constitution of a managing 
committee for the canteen and 
representation of the workers in 
the management of the canteen ; 

(e) the delegation to the Chief 
Inspector, subject to such condi- 
tions as may be prescribed, of 
the power to make rules under 
clause (c). 


Some of the State Governments have 
further amplified the above by prescribing 
standards with regard to the lay-out, 
construction, colour scheme, lighting, sanita- 
tion, equipment etc., and making it incum- 
bent upon the employer to provide certain 
things, basic to the requirements of a 
canteen. 


The Government of India have also taken 
the following additional measures to en- 
courage the development of canteens : 


1. Food Rationing Authorities have 
been authorised to grant permits for 
rationed articles to approved canteens 
for the issue of cooked food to their 
workers off their rations. 
The Central Board of Revenue have 
issued instructions to the Income-Tax 
authorities to treat any loss incurred 
by employers in running canteens 
as a revenue loss in their income-tax 
and excess profits tax assessments. 

3. The Provincial Governments have 
been requested to give all help and 
advice to employers through their 
Labour Officers or Factory Inspectors 
as regards plan, lay-out and other 
technical matters. 

4. The help of the Nutrition Officer to 
Provincial Government and his staff 
is made available to managements 
free of cost for planning the canteens 
and the meals. 


bo 
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Thus the canteens have come to stay as 
part of the industrial establishments in 
India. However, the organisation of a 
canteen presents problems almost at every 
step, right from the survey of a site to the 
day-to-day running of it. It is not possible 
to discuss all the aspects of the Canteen 
problems in a short time and as such I 
propose to bring out a few salient points 
connected with the personnel problems of 
the Industrial Canteens in India. Labour 
and Welfare Officers have a great responsi- 
bility in looking after the staff engaged in 
the Canteen if they really want the canteens 
to be successful. In their great desire to 
satisfy the factory workers, the Labour and 
Welfare Officers often overlook the rights 
and privileges of the canteen workers and 
at any rate it is a painful fact that few 
understand the intrinsic problems of Canteen 
staff in this country and much fewer take 
interest in solving them. 


Need for Right Men.—It is hardly neces- 
sary for me to mention the great need for 
picking up the right men for right jobs, as 
the entire working of a canteen depends 
upon the ability, sincerity and honesty of 
the people on the spot. It is these workers, 
who come into contact with the customers 
daily, who should act tactfully according 
to different circumstances to please the 
labour ranks within the framework of the 
policy broadly designed for their observance. 
The practice of a ‘ cheap labour policy’ is 
highly deplorable and deserves to be 
condemned as suicidal for the progress of 
the canteens. 


Unfortunately no specific method is 
employed in this country for recruitment of 
staff for manning the canteens. Rarely 
posts are advertised and even qualifications 
required are stated in vague terms, as no 
particular standard has so far been fixed 
for canteen staff. Often inexperienced men 
are tried and a degree of favouritism takes 


place in the appointments of Supervisors, 
Managers, Inspectors, etc. In a survey 
conducted in a canteen organisation in a 
premier establishment in the country, only 
3 out of 23 Canteen Managers have the 
necessary aptitude for canteen work. 


The Canteen Staff may be broadly 
classified as Manager, Cooks, Bearers and 
Cleaners. The Manager should be a resource- 
ful person with sufficient knowledge of 
canteen working. He must be tactful and 
have enormous patience. He must be 
sincere and ‘ substitute-conscious ’ for things 
that are scarce in the market. He must 
also be a good instructor. Above all he 
must be honest. It is difficult to get men 
with all these qualifications particularly 
when the number of canteens is on the 
increase in the country. 


People in this country ever considered 
cooking and servicing as important arts so 
far, although History has it that great 
Maharajahs like Nala were cooks by them- 
selves. The old and foolish notion that the 
cooking profession is an inferior and menial 
one, has adversely affected the culinary 
efficiency and progress. It has also tended 
to create an inferiority complex and a 
feeling of social degradation among those 
who turn to this line as a last resort. This 
policy of social boycott of cooks, based 
upon false ideas of prestige has worked on 
the minds of tens of thousands of cooks 
and has made them less interested in their 
profession. It is the same policy that is 
responsible to-day for young and intelligent 
men not taking any interest in this line to 
improve efficiency for the good of the society. 
Unless this nonsense gets out of their minds, 
no real progress can be expected since the 
food industry as at present, fails to attract 
the right type of personnel. 


The cook in other countries feels that he 


is involved in a noble INDUSTRY, just as 
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biscuit making, soda water filling etc., 
since he handle certain 
mechanical appliances like dishwasher, vege- 
table cutter, water boilers, etc. By the use 
of such labour saving devices, the kitchen 
appears in the eyes of a cook as a factory 


is allowed to 


and himself an operator of those machines. 
While the modern 
greatly towards speed, efficiency and output 
in cooking and servicing, they also win 


inventions contribute 


over the cooks and cause a great stimulus in 
their minds. 


A man who wants to gain a living as 
driver of a car or lorry, according to rules 
framed by the Government, has to undergo 
a certain amount of training, pay fees and 
pass a test and get a license from the Govern- 
ment as a safety measure. Compounders are 
required to undergo a course, pass an 
examination and obtain a certificate for 
getting employment in any dispensary. 
While such tests are insisted upon in other 
lines, it is not understood how the Govern- 
ment have left thousands of men pretending 
to possess knowledge of cooking to operate 
upon millions of human machines without 
proper test or license. If safety measures, for 
prevention of accidents and consequent loss 
of life are considered so necessary in the case 
of a mechanical driver and a compounder, 
the same reasons should apply with the 
same emphasis to the cooking profession 
as well. For example, in a city like Bombay 
millions of cups of tea and hundreds of 
plates of snacks are sold through the City’s 
3,750 boarding houses and restaurants all 
prepared in ill-ventilated cramped up 6’ x 6’ 
kitchens by cooks perspiring all through the 
day and still consumed by doctors, dieti- 
cians, ministers, health officers, students, 
ete. 


In England and America, employment in 
an eating house is not offered to a man 
unless he is in possession of a diploma 
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awarded by appropriate authority. In 
Sweden, Denmark and Germany, a continu- 
ous period of apprenticeship is required 
before employment in any public eating 
house is offered. In the U.S.A., there are a 
number of Nutrition Associations and 
Training Schools for cooks and bearers and 
there are even degree courses suited for 
enterprising young men. 


Lack of Training Facilities.—The lack of 
training facilities has largely prevented 
enthusiastic men from specialising in the 
art of cooking and serving. The establish- 
ment of few schools for training cooks in 
the Army and the School of Nutrition 
recently organised in Bombay by ‘ Anna- 
purna’ under the auspices of the All India 
Women’s Conference are the only known 
institutions in this country and even these 
courses provide limited facilities. It is, 
therefore, necessary that a number of 
Schools for Training Cooks and Bearers must 
be started either by Government or by 
other social organisations immediately. The 
training should be comprehensive, covering 
the various Indian dishes, diet articles and 
their food composition, methods of cooking 
and servicing, discipline, cleanliness, hygiene, 
first aid, salesmanship, etc. and great 
emphasis laid on practical work. On comple- 
tion of the course and passing the examina- 
tion, a certificate must be awarded to 
successful candidates. This certificate should 
be insisted upon as a pass-port for employ- 
ment in all the canteens. 


Till such time the training Schools come 
into existence, the Manager of the Canteen 
may conduct weekly classes for his workers 
and teach several aspects of catering in the 
canteen. In an establishment of 40 canteen 
workers of cooks, bearers and cleaners, 4 
class was conducted and their records were 
carefully maintained in a particular form. 
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The percentage results are given below :— 

















| Prior to After 
| conduct- | conduct- 
| ing | _— ing 
ol classes 
| per cent. | per cent. 
(a) Absenteeism ... oes 35 5 
(6) Discipline owe ae 10 56 
(ce) Cleanliness ove eee 15 70 
(d) Punctuality... oes 5 | 65 
(ec) Behaviour eee ove 25 75 
_| (good) | (good) 
(f) Aptitude for service in 
canteen ... eee vol 3 | 35 
(g) Alertness eee vo] 40 | 70 
(h) Accidents in the kitchen! 7 | 2-6 
(i) Honesty see con] 40 45 
Gj) Finish ... ... - 20 } «0 





From the above it is clear that Training 
Classes have immense value and contribute 
greatly towards the efficiency of the 
canteens. 


The question of sending a few educated 
young men to foreign countries for training 
in Canteen Management is condemned by 
certain people due to ‘ political prejudices’. 
While it is a fact that the dishes vary in 
tastes and make up, the principles of run- 
ning canteens, the mode of running them 
and the manner in which the innumerable 
problems are tackled in foreign countries 
are matters of great interest to us, parti- 
cularly when canteens are newly started. 
The Government of India may as well 
consider the question of getting a few U.N. 
Scholarships for Indian Canteen Managers 
for training abroad. 


Salaries of Canteen Personnel.—The sala- 
ries of cooks and bearers should be increased 


to run in par with skilled technicians. The 
skill of each cook must be taken into 
consideration in fixing them up in graded 
scales of pay. There are cooks capable of 
preparing food, snacks, sweetmeats, tea, 
coffee, etc., some involving greater skill and 
some less, and still all monotonously styled 


as ‘ cooks’. There are cooks able to turn ont 
475 chapathies of 6¢” dia. (the rolling part 
of the chapathy) in an hour placed along 
with men who produce 40 chapathies in an 
hour. Similarly a bearer capable of serving 
23 men tea over a counter per minute under 
a cafetaria system is paid the same pay 
with one who serves 6 cups of tea per 
minute. Men capable of cleaning 300 
‘katories ’ in an hour draw equal pay with 
persons who cannot clean even a dozen in 
an hour. This policy of giving parity in pay 
in spite of great disparity in skill and work 
in Government and other large scale under- 
takings kills all the incentive of a right type 
of worker. 


At present varied scales of pay are 
adopted not based on skill or qualifications 
but on fanciful policies, ranging from 
Rs. 10/- in a private owned canteen to 
Rs. 100/- per month in organised establish- 
ments. The Central Pay Commission’s 
Recommendations have made it incumbent 
upon Heads of Departments of the Central 
Government to pay the following :— 





Designation Scale of pay 
Manager Gr. ‘A’... “te 100/185 
Manager Gr. ‘B’_.... sos ees 80/160 
Manager Gr. ‘C’ cas Se ous 55/130 
Head Cook ... jai bea oa 60/75 
Cooks 0 ag eee 35/60 
Bearers and Cleaners Si i 30/35 





This may not be a reasonable scale in 
relation to the great responsibility assigned 
to canteen staff. There are canteens that 
pay much less than Government rates. 
Canteens should be able to pay a standard 
rate of pay for their staff irrespective of the 
fact whether they are owned by Govern- 
ments, industrialists or a co-operative body 
subject to a basic efficiency test. 


Waste of Manpower.—Waste of manpower 
in a canteen is much more serious than all 
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other wastes put together. The manager 
should be able to plan his work well in 
advance to avoid waste of manpower. If it 
‘ round-the-clock’ canteen, normally 
the day shift staff should leave prepared 
things for sale during night. This system 
for the 


is a 


works satisfactorily following 


reasons : 


(a) The spare time of cooks, bearers and 
other Canteen staff during day shift 
can be made use of by careful plann- 
ing and the needs of the canteen for 
the whole day got done in the day 


(6) The night shift manager who is paid 
less may not be given responsibility 
of preparations, etc. and thereby 
chances of pilferage and fraud can 
be avoided. 

Labour costing is as much important in 

a canteen as in a factory. Since cost of 
labour constitutes one of the heaviest items 
of expenditure in the canteen, it is necessary 
to standardise the quantity of labour 
required for production of any dish after 
careful experiments and job analysis in 
terms of ‘ For example, labour 
costing for certain important items of work 


man-hours.’ 


























shift. in the canteen is given below :— 
: Per man hour 
Chapathy and Puri = Piaceck x rats - = 
. | 
Kind of work For Chapathy | For Puri 
Atta mixing 20 Seers. | 20 Seers. 
Tikiah making 1,000 per hour 1,000 per hour 
Rolling on planks sep BOO ee ast eee 
Warming on a thava and baking on ‘fire IP os ee ‘s 
Frying in oil or ghee ... eictcteniis eae 
Dusting and applying ghee «c hapathy) oe. a ai 
Total production which includes from the raw 
form of atta to finished onan fit for magia 
tion ome oe ox we 
Note :—{A) Chapathy means warming the rolled 
a on a ‘ thava’ and baking it Quantity Time taken 
on 
has: : CUTTING OF 
(B) The statistics are based on experiments O It ' 
conducted with the help of cooks a : 1 Ib. 2 min. 
considered to be of average efficiency. var sella veg. i», L » 
Fleshy veg. ; # ar 
(C) This is also conditional upon the Leafy veg.... ae me 
availability of certain essential equip- 
ment and other facilities like fire, ‘ 
quality of atta etc. Unsifted wheat BOILING OF 
atta was used for experiment. Milk .-- 80 lbs. 32 min 
Dhall Thoor ie lhr. 30 ,, 
», Masur —- en 40 ,, 
: », Moong <P ot 45 ,, 
COOKING OF —— », Urid sie Ee 1 hr. 
Rice ose oo» 80 Ibe. 35 min 
a ‘a ro 4 “ Time taken for cooking, skinning and 
a a 2hrs. 30min. cutting of vegetables, etc. largely depends 
PEELING OF upon the quality and quantity of the stuff, 
Setetinns 80 4 20 intensity of heat, ability of cooks to do 
Tarrow root (Arvi) 80 ,, 4 ,, 20,, work not only quickly but several working 
Onions... - 80 4» 3. 3,, 





simultaneously, etc. The dishes need diffe- 
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rent kinds of temperature like low, moderate, 
intensive and highly intensive and so on 


and this takes its own time, however quick 
the cook may be. 





Cleaning of :—(Thalies and Katories) 


(a) Removing the left over ... 

(6) Cleaning with ashes and washing with water . 

(c) Wiping out and drying ... , 

(d) Counting and storing 

(e) Average overall speed of cleaning thalies eto! 
from the time they are stacked at sink to their! 
being rearranged in the cupboard eee ° 
Cups and saucers—overall speed of cleaning, 
sterilising and wiping ‘ 
Steel glasses used for drinking water. First 
cleaning in the morning by ash water etc. 
Subsequent cleaning for next 6 hrs. whic h 
includes sterilising, wiping, ne and re-} 
arranging gs 
Brass glasses for drinking—Ist « c leaning 
Subsequent cleaning for the next 4 hrs. 


Speed per man hour 


Thalies Katories 
240 600 
200 300 
240 600 
600 900 

66 130 


90 sets each containing one Cup and one 
Saucer, 


130 
300 


80 
150 





To increase the working efficiency of the 
canteen staff several scientific methods are 
adopted at several places. Some of them are 
given below :— 

In a particular Canteen of 50 workers, 
some kept clean and some dirty. The 
Manager made it a point to call only the 
‘clean’ workers for his personal needs, like 
a glass of water, etc. When X who was a 
clean worker for a few days came in dirty 
attire, the Manager promptly neglected him 
and chose someone else who was clean on 
that day. This policy of slight discrimination 
in treatment based upon a back-ground of 
cleanliness brought home to the workers 
the ‘ cleanliness consciousness ’ and over 90 
per cent. of his staff became clean in three 
months’ time. 


Bearers and cleaners had instructions in a 
particular canteen to carry a duster cloth 
(jaran) which might come handy for 
cleaning plates, tables, spoons, etc. When 
some one came on duty without his duster 
cloth, the Manager unassumedly called him 
and asked him to clean a saucer that was 


ll 


kept on his table. When the bearer was 
searching for a duster cloth, the Manager 
with a smiling face readily handed in his 
clean white handkerchief and asked the 
bearer to wipe the saucer. The bearer felt 
this action very much and after that date 
he never came to the Cantcen without his 
‘jaran ’ cloth. 


In a particular canteen, the majority of 
the workers used to cut an unsightly scene 
by presenting themselves mostly with un- 
shaved faces. They also did not comb and 
set their hair with the result the Canteen 
Staff were having a ghastly appearance 
unmindful of the customers’ feelings. 
Repeated instructions from the Manager 
did not improve the condition. Immediately, 
two looking mirrors of size 24’x18’ were 
purchased and one was kept in the kitchen 
in a prominent place and the other in the 
Manager’s Office. The workers began to see 
their faces many times a day in the mirrors 
and developed a slow but steady interest 
in their personal appearance. They began 
improving their facial appearance not only 
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by clean shaves, but also by application of 


snow and powder ; 


The average speed of chapathy rolling in 
a canteen was about 271 per man hour. The 
production was taking a 
good number of man hours resulting in the 
employment of several additional hands. 
Also to meet the demands of over 500 
customers approximately 2,000 chapathies 
had to be This necessitated 
starting the job very early in the morning 


of chapathies 


prepared. 


to produce the required number for service 
at 12 o'clock. 


Two points became important in this 
matter. (1) The working cost of meals was 
heavy and (2) the chapathies prepared 
hours before consumption were 
stale and not liked by customers, resulting 
in the necessity of increasing the speed in 
production. To achieve this, a simple trick 
was adopted. On a particular day, all cooks 
in the canteen were given a 15 minutes 
trial for rolling chapathies and their speed 
was recorded and made known to them. 
They were told that a chapathy competition 
would be held after a month and three 
valuable prizes would be awarded to those 
who rolled the largest number subject to 
a minimum of 500 per hour. The result was 
the average speed of chapathy rolling 
increased from 271 to 445 per man hour. 
In the same manner, the speed of several 
other jobs in the canteen, like washing cups 
and saucers, thalies, katories, cutting vege- 
tables, onions, peeling potatoes, etc. was 
increased. 


several 
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Summary and Conclusion.—In conclusion 
[ may summarise the important problems of 
the Industrial Canteens in India as follows:- 


Staff 
inadequate in the 


|. Facilities for training Canteen 
are frightfully 
country. 


- 


2. Social prejudices and contempt for 
cooks, bearers and cleaners must be 
effectively counteracted by declaring 
these as skilled jobs. 

3. Astandard must be set by an Expert 
Committee to measure the skill of the 
staff in the canteens and some kind 
of diploma or certificate issued by a 
competent authority to distinguish 
them from the rest. 

1. The wage-scales must be suitably 

increased and standardised in terms 

of the skill of each post. 


‘** Labour-formulae ’’ must be drawn 
immediately by an Expert Com- 
mittee for all saleable dishes in the 
Canteens in India to avoid waste of 


manpower. 


wl 


6. Sufficient incentive schemes must be 
introduced in the canteens both on 
individual and zonal basis to increase 
the working efficiency and general 
standard of the Canteens. 

I have tried to place before this conference 
only the most important of the personnel 
problems facing the Industrial Canteens in 
India and they are required to be taken up 
seriously by all those interested in the 
progress of Canteens. 

















Section III 


TRAINING OF LABOUR AND WELFARE PERSONNEL 


By D. K. Sanya 


(Chairman) 


In the First Five Year Plan, great 
emphasis has been laid on the aspect of 
“man-power management ’”’ which means 
planning, co-ordinating and directing the 
human resources in economic activities. In 
the Plan it has been reiterated that the 
worker should not only be treated with due 
consideration by the Management but he 
should have access to an impartial machi- 
nery for justice if he fails to get a fair deal. 
The Plan has stated further that the labour 
problem should be approached from two 
angles, viz., the welfare of the working class 
and the country’s economic stability and 
progress. It has accordingly recommended 
that for the welfare of the labour attention 
should be paid to (a) Industrial Relations, 
(6) Wages and Social Security, (c) Working 
conditions, (d) Employment and Training 
and (e) Productivity. The Plan has not 
however mentioned the machinery which 
should co-ordinate all these aspects of the 
“ man-power management.” 


A reference to the Factories’ Act, 1948 
and specially to the Chapter on Welfare 
would indicate that under Section 49 of the 
Act, the Government desire the appoint- 
ment of such number of Welfare Officers as 
may be prescribed by each State Govern- 
ment in factories ‘‘ wherein 500 or more 
workers are ordinarily employed,” for the 
purpose of looking after their washing 
facilities, facilities for storing and drying 
clothing, facilities for sitting, First-aid 
appliances, Canteens, shelter, rest rooms 
and lunch rooms and creches. Later on the 
Ministry of Labour framed certain model 


rules for the guidance of the State Govern 
ments for prescribing the duties, qualifica” 
tions and conditions of service of the 
Welfare Officers to be employed by the 
Factories. The duties so defined not only 
include the supervision of the items as 
covered by Sections 42 to 48 of the Facto- 
ries’ Act, 1948, but also include items like 
management-workers’ relation, grievance 
procedure, industrial relations, joint consul- 
tations, negotiation, works and joint pro- 
duction committees, leave and _ wages, 
employment and training, productivity and 
housing. The broad classifications made by 
the Planning Commission of the fields 
covered by the “‘ man-power management ”’ 
are identical with the duties now entrusted 
to the Welfare Officer except ‘housing’ 
though the Commission thinks that one of 
the basic needs of the worker is “ housing ”’ 
and which is an accepted obligation on the 
part of the employers in India. 


It is interesting to study the creation and 
evolution of the profession of Labour and 
Welfare Officers in India. The Royal Com- 
mission on Labour in India suggested in 
1931 the employment of Labour Officers for 
the exclusion of jobbers from the engage- 
ment and dismissal of labour and for 
encouraging the formation of Works Com. 
mittees. The Employment of Welfare 
Officers was advocated for covering practi- 
cally all the welfare activities mentioned in 
the Factories Act, 1948. The Royal Com- 
mission on Labour did not attempt to define 
the term “ Welfare”’ as applied to the 
industrial worker. The Commission thought 
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that the term “ Welfare ’’ must ‘‘ necessarily 
be elastic enough bearing a somewhat 
different interpretation in one country from 
another, according to the different social 
customs, the degree of industrialisation and 
the educational development of the worker.” 
It did, however, recognise that the duties of 
a Labour Officer and those of a Welfare 
Officer are different. In spite of the Royal 
recommendation _ sufficient 
progress was not made in India till the 
Second World War, when it was realised by 
the 
‘* man-power management ”’ is an important 
point in the industrial sector and required 
the services of specialists for co-ordinating 


Commission’s 


State and Business Executives that 


its various aspects. The educational Institu- 
like the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences and the University of Calcutta, 
by their pioneering efforts were able to 
arouse the consciousness of the employers 
and Government towards the desirability of 
employing specialists in the field of ‘‘ man- 
power management.” In early stages, India 
adopted a composite designation of Labour 
Welfare Officer probably influenced by the 
practices prevalent in the United Kingdom 
at that time. However, in the meantime, 
many changes have taken place and the 
profession has been able to get itself esta- 
blished, although it is not yet free from all 
the teething troubles. Time has now come 
to consider whether the designation ‘‘ Wel- 
fare Officer’ as mentioned in the Factories 
Act, 1948, or ‘‘ Labour Welfare Officer ”’ 
as generally adopted by the industrial 
establishments is comprehensive enough to 
give an idea of the nature of the duties 
performed by the specialists. In my opinion 
the “Labour Officer” or 
‘Labour Welfare Officer” gives a mis- 
leading impression of the nature of the 
duties now performed by these officers. I 
must admit that I am not fastidious about 
the word “ Welfare” like some people who 


tions 


designation 


think it to be rather patronising or paterna- 
listic. What I want to emphasise is that the 
designation should be such that it may not 
be difficult for any one to know about the 
duties ordinarily performed by such an 
officer. In current usage there are certain 
terms which broadly cover the fields now 
supposed to be covered in India by the 
term ‘‘ welfare ’’ and which term as I have 
said is in the present context a misnomer. 
In my view the term “ Personnel Adminis- 
tration ’’ is an all comprehensive term as it 
is not restricted to factories and is equally 
applicable to non-profit-earning institutions, 
Government and Defence 
personnel. 


establishments 


I know that the designation ‘ Industrial 
Xelations Officer’ is becoming popular but 
I feel that it describes relationship between 
managements and employees or among 
employees and their organisations. Further 
the word ‘‘ Industrial’’ usually refers to 
‘* private industry ” and the connotation of 
the term ‘ Personnel Administrator’ is 
much broader. Some favour the designation 
“‘ Labour Relations Officer ’’ but here again 
it generally refers to the relationship in- 
volved in “collective bargaining” or to 
‘group relationships ’’ concerning labour. 
Even the term “ Personnel Manager ”’ refers 
to that part of ‘“‘ man-power management ” 
which is concerned with employees as 
individuals. In its more restrictive use it 
should exclude collective-bargaining, labour- 
management committees and other group 
programmes, and has got nothing to do with 
‘housing’ which in the Indian industrial 
setting is an important responsibility of the 
employers. Taking the various designations 
now in current usage for “‘ man-power 
management,’’ I do feel that ‘ Personnel 
Administrator’ will be a more suitable 
designation for the specialists now engaged 
in working out the five-fold programme 
concerning the labour, and time has come 
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to consider seriously whether we should 
adopt it or some other suitable designation 
which could have a bigger coverage than the 
designation ‘‘ Labour Officer ’’ or ‘‘ Labour 
Welfare Officer ’”’ or ‘‘ Welfare Officer.” 


Personally I feel that in India, where 
many well conceived proposals end in 
frustration, courses which are purely pro- 
fessional in character, should be very 
cautiously conducted and severely restricted 
to definite purposes with a view to prevent- 
ing the wastage of talents or creating frus- 
tration in the minds of young men which 
our country can ill afford to do, particularly 
on the eve of the national development 
programme. At present, certain Institutions 
are giving training to persons who would 
desire to be appointed as Welfare Officers. 
These Institutions while selecting students 
for admission into the courses do a great 
deal of screening. But it is to be enquired 
whether at the time of selection, representa- 
tives of the industries are invited to help 
the Institutions for proper selection as the 
iatter are in a much better position to 
indicate the ‘‘ buyers’ attitude.” In this 
connection I believe it would not be a 
presumption on my part to refer to some 
of my experiences at the University of 
Calcutta which has led me to feel that 
probably time has come when a definite 
decision should be made whether candidates 
should be given training in such a specialised 
profession as that of a Welfare Officer on 
the basis of the selection by the employers 
only, or admission to such courses be con- 
fined to those screened for selection by 
respective Institutions. In Calcutta on the 
basis of my last 12 years’ experience I have 
found that officers sponsored by the indus- 
tries and Government not only possess a 
good deal of personality and tact,—qualities 
which are essential for successful Welfare 
Officers but also possess certain amount of 
practical experience which is very useful. 


Whatever may be the merits of “ in- 
service’’ training or other systems of 
training it has got to be admitted that in 
order to be a successful Welfare Officer 
apart from possessing tact and personality 
a person should be familiar with the method 
and nature of production in the factory in 
which he is engaged as that would give him 
a great deal of experience and confidence 
in discussing with Foremen and Depart- 
mental Heads on matters of common 
interest. 


It is of course debatable as is likely in a 
new profession such as that of a ‘‘ Welfare 
Officer ’’ as to what should be the nature of 
courses to be provided by an Institution. 
I would request you to give your best 
thought on the basis of your actual experi- 
ence to this aspect of the question. It is 
essential that people who would like to 
have a career in this specialised profession 
must have a thorough knowledge of the 
economic conditions of the country, must 
be familiar with the various industrial laws, 
have certain amount of acquaintance with 
the health and welfare problems from the 
point of view of sanitation and must have a 
good background of subjects like Personnel 
Administration, Psychology, Sociology and 
Statistics. I would also suggest that in the 
courses to be provided, steps should be 
taken to give some lessons in Accountancy 
or in other words the prospective officers 
should be competent to discuss the financial 
aspects of the establishment with which 
they may be connected as the want of 
knowledge of Accountancy is the biggest 
stumbling block for arriving at a successful 
negotiation between the management and 
the unions, specially when questions affect- 
ing the interests of both parties may arise. 


One aspect of the question to which I 
like to make a reference, is regarding the 
status of such officers. The Government of 
India have suggested that a Welfare Officer 
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should be given appropriate status corres- 
ponding to the status of other executive 
heads of the factory. From this it does not 
follow that he should have the same execu- 
tive authority as that of a Factory Manager 
as the latter is ‘‘ the person who has ultimate 
control over the affairs of the Factory.” 
The past expericnce indicates that these 
managers are not always willing to part 
with their power and responsibilities speci- 
ally the executive functions, a_ privilege 
which they have always enjoyed in the past. 
But at the same time a Welfare Officer will 
never be in a position to give a good account 
of himself unless he has got certain amount 
of executive functions and responsibilities 
or in other words, the workers with whom 
he has got to deal, must be convinced that 
the officer has got the power not only to 
give a decision but to give effect to the 
same. Until and unless this feeling is created 
amongst the workers and which can only be 
done by investing such officers with requisite 
powers, the Welfare Officers, however nicely 
their duties may be defined, will always be 
considered as agents of the management, or 
to put it more bluntly, as mere mouth- 
pieces of the management, a position which 
I am sure would not be liked by any 
Welfare Officer and the workers also. It 
is true that in other countries a Personnel 
Administrator is considered to be a person 
who has got no direct executive functions, 
his business being to tender advice which 
the management always accepts. In India 
such a convention can only grow provided 
“Welfare Officer ” 
access to the management for discussion in 


the can have direct 


ease of difference of opinion with the 
Manager who, unless the Factory Act is 
suitably amended shall continue to “ have 
ultimate of the 


control over the affairs 


Factory.” If it be argued that such a 
procedure would give scope for conflict 
between the Manager and the Welfare 


Officer, my answer to that would be that, 
tact being the essential quality of a Welfare 
Officer, there are remote possibilities for 
such eventualities. 


One further question to which we shall 
have to apply our minds is ‘‘ Can the Welfare 
Officers really deliver the goods?” By 
which I mean whether they can discharge 
all the duties entrusted to them under the 
present industrial set-up? My answer to 
that will be in the negative. ‘‘ Man-power 
management’ is comparatively a new 
conception in India and in my view the 
Welfare Officer can give a good account of 
himself provided the other two parties 
namely the ‘management’ side and the 
‘union’ side are not dogmatic and un- 
reasonable in their views in matters relating 
to human relationship. If the managements 
think that they have got to appoint Welfare 
Officers because of the specific provisions in 
the law of the country, then such officers 
would have more a ‘decorative’ value 
than anything else. But if the managements 
sincerely feel that the days of ‘rule of 
thumb’ have come to an end and ‘ human. 
relation’ has come to stay they shall have 
to change their attitude and such change 
can only be effected if steps are taken to 
provide the business and industrial execu- 
tives with training, which will broaden their 
outlook. Similarly if collective bargaining, 
on which great stress is now being rightly 
laid by our Labour Minister Shri V. V. Giri, 
who may be said to be one of the founders 
of the Trade Union Movement in India, is 
to be made a successful proposition, it is 
equally necessary to re-orient the attitude 
of the Union leaders and workers. By this 
I do not mean to say that they should give 
up their fight for establishing the rights and 
privileges of Labour but they should 
approach every problem from a scientific 
point of view. It is, therefore, equally 
necessary to arrange for the training of 
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Trade Union Workers, a thing recognised in 
every industrially advanced country of the 
world. 

Amongst the industrially advanced coun- 
tries of the world India is the only country 
which can proudly claim to have made 
mandatory the employment of Welfare 
Officers both in industrial establishments 
and plantations, —a step which has endowed 
the new profession with the dignity of 
official recognition. It should now claim our 
special attention that those who have 
adopted ‘‘ Welfare’’ as career do not lag 
behind in their efforts to improve the condi- 
tion of the working class on whom ultimately 
depends the economic progress of India. 
The profession of the Welfare Officer should 
not be considered as a money-making one, 
nor for serving as a gramophone or mouth- 
pieces of the management. It is a noble 
profession and those who have adopted it 
have done so for the well-being of the 
workers and for creating in them a spirit of 
service through increased and better pro- 
duction on which depends the prosperity 


of the country as a whole. It is true that in 


the opinion of the Royal Commission on 
Labour that “ Integrity, personality, energy, 


and the gift of understanding individual,” 
are the main qualities of a successful 


Welfare Officer and to which I would like 
to add “impartiality” modulated with 
tact as the highest qualification of such an 
officer. If need be the Welfare Officer should 
not hesitate to be more assertive and out- 
spoken even to the management who are 
* paying for the piper’ because his motto 
is ‘‘ service before self.’’ The Welfare Officer 
is a pioneer in the field of ‘ man-power 
management,”’ and he will have to bring 
light where there is darkness, to remove 
prejudices where they exist and above all 
he will have to establish a new human 
value. It is evident therefore, that the task 
of a Welfare Officer is not a simple one but 
as an optimist I do believe that the profes- 
sion consisting of a band of selfless workers 
will not only be able to keep the torch of 
service burning but would continue to emit 
brighter light with the passing of years. 


" Jai Hind. 


TRAINING OF LABOUR AND WELFARE PERSONNEL 


By Miss Dorotray Mosss 


There has been a spate of training 
programmes for labour officers in the 
country, ever since the Factories Act of 
1948 made it obligatory for all industrial 
concerns employing 500 hands or more to 
employ a Welfare Officer. Provision has been 
also made for the employment of extra 
welfare officers, should the number of 
workers exceed a thousand. After that, the 
proportion of labour officers to workers 
should be one to every thousand. The 
purpose is to have people on the manage- 
ment whose sole concern will be to promote 
the welfare of workers. 


India, like all other countries in the past, 
who have experienced an Industrial Revolu- 
tion, has tried to mechanize her means of 
production and speed it up at the cost of 
great human exploitation and suffering. 
It is still possible to find evidence in the 
country, of industrialists using such means 
for making quick money. They have not 
yet learnt from history, that no industry 
will permanently flourish that tries to do 
so by lowering human values. So they 
still hire men, women and children and make 
them work incredibly long hours, under 
physical conditions that are deplorable. 








This will continue as long as human life is 
considered to be cheap or of no value, by 
certain sections of the Indian people. 


The Indian Government has long been 
conscious of its responsibilities for bringing 
about the betterment of workers in industry. 
This feeling of responsibility has been 
awakened and active 
social conscience in the country about such 
matters, keeps on exerting greater and 
greater pressure for reforms necessary in 


increasing a3 an 


working conditions in factories. Besides, 
the workers themselves are also being 


educated to their rights as human beings. 
With pressures from such directions, the 
speed in the improvement of welfare 
measures for industrial workers, especially 
those working in the better organized 


industries, has been greatly accelerated. 


One of the many ways of bringing about 
such improvement has been the creating of 
a welfare personnel in every factory. This 
personnel in the more advanced and better 
managed industries is composed of men 
and sometimes even women, who have 
been trained in principles of Personnel 
Management and Industrial Welfare. 


To find really qualified people in India is, 
however, not easy, because their numbers 
are very limited, largely due to the newness 
of the scheme, also to the training 
programmes in the country being new and 
somewhat inadequate for the present. 
Consequently, in the past those who were 
good, had either been trained in Western 
countries or had learnt on the job, be- 
cause of their own interest in the work. 
The recruits of more recent days usually 
have a background of study in one or 
two of the social science subjects and in 
the Industrial Legislation of the country. 
There is often very little understanding 
of the human approach or even an aware- 
nese of the fact that a welfare or personnel 
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officer should possess both knowledge and 
skills in Human Relations as well, in order 
to operate effectively in the field of In. 
dustrial Welfare. 


Many employers are also largely 
ignorant of such a concept. They are apt 
to look upon Labour Officers, as people 
who can be of help to them when an indus. 
trial dispute arises. Consequently, it has been 
customary for them to emphasize a legal 
training as being a basic qualification when 
advertising such posts. 


This over-emphasis on only one function 
of the Labour Welfare Officer has caused 
most of the training programmes in the 
country, even those sponsored by some 
Universities, to emphasize the knowledge 
of industrial law as being most important. 
All other aspects of this field, especially 
those concerning the human welfare one, 
are hurriedly dealt with or left to be learnt 
mainly by theoretical discussion and 
visits of observation to factories. 


On the other hand, some of the graduate 
Schools of Social Work in the country 
which have also been training Labour 
Welfare Officers are now questioning whe- 
ther the training of such personnel should 
geome within the scope of their aims and 
objects. For they claim that their reason 
for existence, is, to help create a group 
of workers whose first function is to un- 
derstand and help people. Therefore, in 
order to carry out such a helping function 
effectively, these workers should not only 
spend time, in the study of what brings 
about breakdowns in the normal func- 
tioning.of human society and in the lives 
of individuals who compose such 4 


society. They should also learn to develop 
certain skills that would enable them 
to understand and help people in need. 
This, according to them, is the most im- 
portant function of all social 


workets, 
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and should apply whether they work 
solely for the welfare of people belonging 
to an industrial section of society or for 
those engaged in other forms of activities. 


The question as to who should train 
and what should be the content of such 
a training programme, seems to have 
become more pertinent now. For Labour 
Officers, who have graduated from the 
Schools of Social Work, have been re- 
porting that they rarely get the oppor- 
tunity to use the ‘knowledge and _ skills 
that they had learnt and acquired in a 
School of Social Work. In the light of such 
a situation, it is important that a conference 
of this kind consider very seriously 
whether employers ought to define the 
functions of such categories of personnel 
in their concerns, or whether a group 
such as this should attempt to educate 
public opinion as to what they should 
be. 


A quick survey of the history of the 
employment of Labour Officers and their 
prototypes by industrial firms might’ help 
us to understand the reason for the narrow 
concept of a Labour Officer’s functions, 
that still largely prevails in the country. 
It will be interesting to see how their 
functions differed according to the concept 
prevalent during the times such an officer 
was employed. 


For instance, in the very early days, 
the man that acted as the go-between 
between the employer and his workers, 
was called the ‘jobber’ or the ‘sirdar ’. 
It was this man’s job not only to find 
the number of hands required by the 
industry, but he was also responsible 
for the welfare of these people. Now, the 
jobber was not particularly known for 
his humane views. His concept of human 
welfare was very narrow nor was he clear 
as to how it could be brought about. Con- 
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sequently, the workers of those times 
lived in sub-human conditions and were 
not even provided the minimum facilities 
for maintaining their health or that of 
their families. 


The Factories Acts from very early 
times made it obligatory on the employer 
to provide decent working and _ living 
conditions for his workers. Many employers 
had not waited for such directions for 
they had already provided housing and a 
few other facilities. On the other hand, 
such statutory orders were responsible 
for compelling many an employer to con- 
cern himself about the welfare of his workers 
and introduce for the first time certain 
services such as housing, medical facilities, 
etc. Since the employer did not have much 
time for working out the details of the 
scheme, he now appointed somebody more 
educated than the jobber to help him 
do this. Also, since medical facilities were 
the first of the services to be provided, 
the doctor in many cases, superseded the 
jobber in being responsible for the welfare 
of workers. 


As facilities for recreation and education 
were some of the other services which 
the employer gradually began to provide, 
and was also expected to provide, we 
find a corresponding change in the type 
of person appointed as a Welfare Officer. 
The person now appointed had a more 
general educational background but very 
rarely had any special skills or technical 
knowledge. 


The employer was still rather vague 
about the functions of such a person or 
his staff and therefore used the Welfare 
Officer, more or less, as a general ‘factotum ’ 
about the place. Inspite of the vagueness 
of the total functions of the Labour Wel- 
fare Officer, with practice, certain functions 
gradually began to get more clearly defined. 
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These were, the recruitment of workers, 


dealing with the worker’s requests for 
leave, and with grievances connected with 
his work. In this we see that there is still 
a hangover from the early functions of the 
jobber, who was now fast being replaced 
in the new setting by others with more 
even certain technical 


academic and 


qualifications. 


If the Labour Welfare Officer had any 
time left over from the many duties des- 
cribed above, he was expected to organise 
adults, recreational 
for the 

Welfare 


other 


literacy classes for 
workers’ 


Officer 


welfare 


activities, and schools 
children. A resourceful 
often thought of 
activities that could be 
the funds that 
disposal by the 
welfare 


many 
financed out of 
limited were put at his 
for this 


varied in 


management 
purpose. So activities 


number from factory to factory. 


As time went on, the Government began 
to set up outside agencies to supervise 
such matters, as compensation for injuries, 
hours of work, ete. Consequently, a whole 
crop of legislation also came into being 


to protect the rights both of employers 


as well as employees. The labour-cum- 
welfare officer in order to serve the in- 
terests of his employers, was now 


expected to have a good working knowledge 
of all this labour legislation. On account 
of this, most employers today insist’ on 
Labour Welfare Officers having a good 
legal training. 


Though the Factories Act of 1948, now 


makes it obligatory on every factory 


employing 500 workers and more to ap- 
point a special person to look after their 
welfare, we have seen that this kind of 
person is not new to industry. The aim 
of such an enactment is, therefore, more 
for the purpose of making every employer 
realise that he is legally responsible for 


the welfare of his workers. The Factories 
Act, however, failed to give any definition 
as to what the functions of such a Labour 
Welfare Officer should be, leading to the 
general confusion that still remains on 
this subject. 


Enlightened industrial concerns, of which 
there are a few in the country, have had 
welfare officers on their staff for many 
years and in a way, have also helped to 
clarify and define the functions of such 
a person. Instead of giving too many 
responsibilities to one person, the most 
advanced firms have appointed two types 
of personnel. One has been assigned the 
functions of a personnel officer, whose 
duty consists of dealing with recruitment, 
grievances and all the many activities 
that help to promote harmony of relation- 
ship within the factory. The other has 
been assigned the responsibility of pro- 
moting the welfare of workers outside 
the factory, such as, looking after their 
housing, health, education and recreation. 


The results of the latter officers’ efforts 
are usually intangible and difficult to 
measure in a short period of time. But 
none the less his work is considered to be 
as important as that of his counterpart 
working inside the factory. For both types 
of personnel are concerned about the 
welfare of the worker and are only tackling 
different aspects of it. 


The luxury of being able to afford two 
such categories of workers, helping to 
develop an all round programme of welfare 
for workers in industry is, however, not 
yet within the reach of 95 per cent. of 
industrial concerns in India. Consequently, 
we find that only one person is usually 
employed and the activities that promote 
the welfare of the worker within the factory 
emphasised. Even here his duties are often 
limited to dealing with worker’s grievances 
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and representing the employer in industrial 
disputes. The professionally trained social 
worker if employed by an industrial agency, 
therefore, often feels that his technical 
training is hardly ever used. 


Inspite of a great deal of talk these days 
about welfare states and our deeply desired 
wish that India should soon be raised to 
such a status, the present position in the 
country indicates, that it might take some 
time to attain such a goal. On the other 
hand, workers in industry have been enjoying 
many privileges denied to the rest of the 
citizens in India. On account of their visible 
contribution to the wealth of the country, 
they have been the first to benefit by any 
social service or social insurance scheme 
initiated by the Government. Where the 
state has not been able to provide these 
amenities, they have made it obligatory 
on the employer to do so. 


In countries that are industrially more 
advanced, the responsibility for providing 
such social services rests with the Govern- 
ment, National and Local. The employer is 
responsible for providing good working 
conditions and for allowing the worker to 
have a substantial share of the profits in 
the shape of high wages. The worker is then 
responsible for providing for his welfare and 
that of his family. If he lives in a Welfare 
State, the State provides minimum services 
free. If the worker desires any further or 
more specialised services then he is expected 
to pay for it from his wages. 


As India plans for the future development 
of the country her ultimate aim is to raise 
the standards of living of all the people. 
This she intends to achieve by providing a 
variety of social services, for low income 
groups, such as, low cost housing, free 
education for every child upto a certain age 
and free medical care. We do not know how 
long such plans will take to materialise. 
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Until they do, employers in industry will 
still have to take the responsibility for 
providing for their workers the amenities 
mentioned above. 


As long as this situation lasts, industrial 
organisations in the country will have to 
employ a cadre of personnel, whose main 
function will be to help employers develop 
sound welfare programmes for the benefit 
of their employees. Not only that, these 
welfare officers will also have to work with 
the employees and their families, so that 
they are educated and helped to make the 
best use of these services. 


Such a function to be properly carried out 
should occupy the full time of a welfare 
officer. This officer will soon find that, 
unless he has had an adequate training in 
learning to understand and work with 
people, he will commit many errors, which 
he could have avoided if he had been 
helped to develop skills for working with 
people, under experienced supervision as 
provided by the training programmes in 
Schools of Social Work. 


Except for the fully fledged Schools of 
Social Work, all the other training centres 
in the country, even those sponsored by 
University bodies, suffer from a very limited 
outlook as to what the content of their 
training programmes should be. They are 
either unaware of the facts or think that 
visits of observation to factories are 
adequate in giving their trainees, the know- 
ledge and skill to understand and work 
with people. Those who have been working 
with students in Schools of Social Work 
know that even two years under close and 
expert supervision do not seem to be 
adequate for this purpose. 


This period merely helps the trainees to 
understand themselves and get the feel of a 
skill that can mature, only with greater 
practice and under further supervision. 
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Many times these trainees have been the 
first of such personnel to be employed by 
an agency. So they have been left to develop 
knowledge and 
without any direction or guidance 
In most 
this situation has been very detri- 


their newly acquainted 
skill, 
from experienced supervisors. 
Cases 
mental to their growth as professional 
workers. Therefore, this problem of supervi- 
sion of young workers new to the profession, 
is one that should concern all experienced 


professional workers in the country. 


Inspite of such handicaps, these people 
have by their training, received some 
insight and understanding of the field of 
human relations, which helps them to bring 
certain attitudes towards their work which 
are desirable. Many untrained workers also 
attributes, but they are 
exceptional people. On the other hand, they 
have done their work, not from any know- 
ledge of scientific methods that they have 
learnt, but through the method of trial and 
error andsometimes, even by intuition and 
commonsense. This has often helped them 
to come to the same conclusions as trained 
workers. But this is usually done at some 
cost to themselves and to the people for 
whom they work. I am saying this from 
personal experience, as I look back on my 
job as Welfare Officer to the Indian Jute 
Mills I have often wished I 
had the knowledge and understanding that 
I now have of professional social work 
concepts. I feel I could then have done a 
much better job. Knowing that this is now 
necessary, considering the advances made 
in the field of Human Relations and how 
human welfare can be achieved, it becomes 
more incumbent on such a body as the 
All India Labour and Welfare Officers’ Con- 
ference to help create the right kind of public 
opinion. This would enable the employers 
to know of the existence of training pro- 
grammes offered by Institutes of Social 


possess these 


Association. 


Work, also, how they could make the most 
effective use of the professionally trained 
social workers employed by them. 


If the employer could have offered to 
appoint two different types of workers, 
results might have been more satisfying. 
Then one would had a_ thorough 
training in the principles of maintaining a 
labour office and of personnel management ; 
and the other, a background in the princi- 
ples and practices of social work techniques. 


have 


The sitution as it stands today indicates 
that the employer appoints one person for 
these multiple functions and will do so 
unless convinced that in the long run, it 
is just as cheap to employ two. At present, 
he also tends to emphasize the industrial 
relations part of the job and leaves the 
other aspects of the workers’ welfare to be 
handled whenever the labour welfare officer 
has time off from his duties at the Labour 
Office. This has very little meaning as the 
other duties usually occupy all the time of 
the Labour Officer. 


Labour Welfare Officers who are also 
trained social workers and vitally interested 
in people should not allow such indifference 
or ignorance on the part of their employers 
to hinder them from finding opportunities 
to exercise their knowledge and skills in 
helping people. They should not wait to 
get to the workers’ homes, before finding 
out what his needs are and how he can be 
helped. Their concern for people will 
eventually create the necessary interest in 
employers. For they too need to be made 
aware of the many other aspects of workers’ 
needs and their welfare. If trained welfare 
workers have failed to do this, they should 
not complain, because it is not the fault of 
circumstances. Their own indifference to 
the responsibilities that they accepted when 
they undertook a professional training in 
social work has also caused this situation. 
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It is, therefore, upto them also to educate 
their employers and create the right kind of 
public opinion. 

In my opinion, Schools of Social Work 
should be entrusted with the training of 
Labour and Welfare Officers. It does not 
help the present situation by saying, that 
an analysis of their jobs shows that they 
are very rarely placed in pure social work 
situations where they could use _ their 
knowledge of social work techniques to 
help people. Knowledge of this difficulty 
places greater responsibility on social work 
educators. They must help future Labour 
Welfare Officers see their role in industry 
and help them accomplish it inspite of 
obstacles and seeming hindrances. Only a 
very narrow concept of the philosophy of 
social work education, reduces the profes- 
sion to just the use of certain techniques 
for helping people and only in those situa- 
tions that are considered to be pure social 
work. A right philosophy will enable the 
worker so trained, to realise that his first 
job is to understand people, so that he 
esould be ready to help in any situation 
that involves human relations. Then whether 
he is a personnel officer or a welfare officer, 
he will bring to his work a deep under- 
standing of human needs and how they can 
be met. He will not think of himself func- 
tioning in water-tight compartments, but 
will use his knowledge and skills gained 
from the study of professional social work, 
whenever he finds himself working in 
relation with other human beings. 


The employer hopes that one day he will be 
relieved of his present responsibilities for 
providing the different social services, men- 
tioned earlier, for his workers. This will 
happen as India increases her wealth and 
develops into the Welfare State to which 
the present Government has committed 
itself. When that occurs, the worker in 
industry will participate in the State and 


community welfare programmes of the 
day. He will no longer be beholden to his 
employers for these services. 

It may then seem that an Industrial 
Welfare Officer may no longer be necessary. 
It has been seen, however, that such 
welfare officers in the form of counsellers 
are still being appointed by advanced 
industrial concerns in the West. This has 
enabled the management to help workers 
who have personal and family problems 
which have hindered them from making 
their maximum contribution to the industry. 

Being in possession of the body of know- 
ledge and techniques that the profession 
of social work has developed is, therefore, 
an additional accomplishment that will 
always stand the Labour Welfare Officer in 
good stead even if he does not find himself 
functioning in pure social work situations. 
For a Labour Welfare Officer’s job demands 
primarily, that he work with people and 
deal with their needs, their interests and 
their welfare, whether they are his employers 
or the workers in industry. 

A trained social worker really interested 
in people should, therefore, never complain 
that his job does not use the knowledge and 
skills in which he has been trained. It is 
the responsibility of such a person in 
industrial employment to enlarge the scope 
of his work and show his employer that his 
professional training has given him a 
deeper insight and a far wider vision of 
what his function should be inspite of its 
present limitations. 

Schools of Social Work on the other hand 
should help to equip adequately the social 
worker, anxious to be employed in industry, 
by giving him a background in Labour 
Problems and Industrial Relations, in addi- 
tion to his training in general social work. 
He should also be helped to see that Indus- 
trial Relations is only a part of the bigger 
field of Human Relations. 
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By Suri P. 


I think it will be most helpful for the 
the if I 
reflect in my remarks certain of the basic 
United States 
in the field of Industrial Relations. In my 


purpose of present discussion 


principles developed in th 


opinion Indian thinking has been developed 
more along the 
United Kingdom than along US lines. As 
I see it, the UK theory, or more particularly 
the Indian theory, of the function of the 
Labour Welfare Officer is to see him as a 
kind of “ third 
liaison officer between the separate groups 


patterns established in 


force’’ or independent 
of Management and Labour. The thinking 
in the US is totally different. The United 
States industrial organization reflects a line 
and staff relationship. In this case the line 
officers in a factory, for example, factory 
manager, factory superintendents, factory 
continuous chain in 
command the Factory 
Manager. The Industrial Relations Officer 
is advisory or staff to line management. The 


foremen constitute a 


culminating with 


Industrial Relations Officer is definitely one 
with Management and has no neutral status. 
It is his duty to advise management as well 
as employees on any phase of industrial 
relations policy or procedure and to endeav- 
that the 
management and labour progress with a 
minimum of misunderstanding and friction. 


our to see relations between 


In order that we clearly understand each 
other, it may be well if I review what, in 
my opinion, are some of the most significant 
concepts which have been developed by US 
Management and Labour experience. 


1. Community of Interest.—One basic 
concept of industrial capitalism as it has 
evolved in the US is that there is a commu- 
nity of interest between Management and 
Labour directed to maximize profits and 


J. CoLLIns 


wages. If industry is not efficient and does 
not make a sufficient profit to provide a 
sufficient return to capital investors and to 
make provision for maintenance and expan. 
sion of capital plant and equipment, there 
will be no possibility of a rise in real wages. 
United States 
Supreme Court and a student of labour 
Louis stated 
the one final way in which we can improve 
the condition of the worker is to produce 
more, in order that there may be more to 
divide.”” I do not mean to indicate that 
will partake of the leavings of 
capital and management but that the very 


A former member of the 


history, Justice Brandeis, 


labour 


> 


idea of a “‘ Community of Interest ’’ implies 
that there is an important inter-relationship 
between profits and wages. Capital cannot 
sell its factory-produced goods or services 
unless there is sufficient purchasing power 
on the part of the general public through a 
high level of wage and salary payments. 


2. Put it in the Pay envelope.—The pre- 
vailing theory in the United States is to 
“put it in the pay envelope.” In other 
words, pay a sufficiently high level of wages 
and salaries so that the employee will be 
in a position to provide for his own necessary 
expenditures whether for work clothes, 
family medical care, travel and special duty 
allowances, bonus, etc. We proceed on the 
theory that it is much better for employees 
to receive adequate wages and salaries and 
to decide himself how he will spend his own 
money. 


3. Develop the Willto Work.—The experi- 
ence of the past two decades in the US has 
that 


convinced enlightened management 


perhaps the most effective way of increasing 
production is to develop the will to work 
on the part of employees. The cooperative 
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attitude in the US on the part of employees 
and their Union’s influence to provide 
every initiative and enthusiasm in their 
assigned work cannot be bought. It must be 
earned, earned by maintaining an adequate 
level of wages and salaries; it must be 
earned by the employers by their endeavour 
to provide reasonably secure employment 
and to indicate by their various acts an 
awareness of the desires and aspirations of 
their employees. The will to work is more 
important than new equipment or well- 
lighted 
necessary. In summary, then, the basic 
idea is that the effect of employee attitude 
is all important. 


factories although these too are 


With these points developed, we might 
consider more particularly the question of 
training labour and welfare personnel. I 
suggest the first preliminary is proper 
selection of employees for these assignments 
and in my view, these considerations are 
important in employee selection : 


(i) I would prefer people who proceed 
on the basis of principles rather than 
expediency because I feel that in th« 
long run principles of fair and 
equitable treatment will prevail and 
on the contrary decisions made on 
the basis of expediency will not stand 
the test of time. 


(ii) I think great emphasis should be 
given to the factors of intelligence 
and adaptability and the ability to 
understand the other man’s point of 
view. 


(iii) 1 would prefer in selecting a person 
to have persons who have the 
quality of initiative and appreciate 
the sense of urgency of progress. 
Perhaps more than in any other 
function, the quality of initiative is 
essential in a Labour and Welfare 
Officer, where conditions are con- 


stantly changing and he is dealing 
with human beings rather than 
machines or textile or accounting 
figures. 


The question of training Labour and 
Welfare personnel might be divided into 
two parts. The first part is the training a 
Labour Welfare Officer might receive prior 
to his employment in a concern and secondly 
the training he should receive after his 
employment in a concern. In the first phase, 
I feel that training at the college level is of 
considerable importance provided it includes 
participation in well-run courses on labour 
history and labour theory and practices as 
well as a broad understanding of economics 
in general. No college level training could 
be complete without detailed study and 
understanding of labour legislation both 
in India and in countries overseas. The 
universities can contribute a great deal to 
provide the basic materials for study on 
the part of prospective labour and welfare 
personnel by research, by developing suit- 
able textbooks, by using thesis work to 
develop the importance of statistical data 
and theoretical and practical study. Govern- 
ment also should continuously encourage 
the development of labour statistics, re- 
search study and various aspects of indus- 
trial relations. Another most important 
group which can contribute to the collection 
of factory materials for training of Labour 
Welfare Officers are the Employers’ Associa- 
tions. Much of the best recent work in- US 
has been done by associations such as the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the 
National Industrial Conference Board and 
the American Management Association. All 
these bodies continuously study the whole 
structure of labour: relations and issue 
research reports giving facts and con- 
clusions. Industrial Relations in India is still 
comparatively new and it is but natural 
that even available materials have not 
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been adequately studied either by Universi- 
ties, or employers or by employers’ associa- 
tions. Another increasingly important con- 
tributor to the field of industrial relations 
study in the US is that performed by the 
leading national and international unions 
have regular research staff which 
constantly study and reports on 
various phases of labour relations. India 


who 
issue 


can do a great deal to increase the flow of 
this material to students in the colleges and 
officers in the factories. In this connection, 
it is important that the practising labour 
officers recognize that they have a contribu- 
tion to make in the field of preparation of 
textbooks for the guidance of the young 
college groups and their practical point of 
view is essential in forming opinions on 
matters of industrial relations policy and 
practice. 


Coming, then, to the second part of the 
training of Labour Welfare personnel, I 
would like to express some of my own 
views in respect of the training a newly 
engaged labour officer should receive: 


(1) The best way to learn the practice 
of industrial relations after one has absorbed 
the theory in a college is directly at the 
factory level being exposed to day-to-day 
problems. 


(2) An essential part of a well-run 
Industrial Relations Department is, in my 
view, an Industrial Relations Manual in 
which will be found a policy of the employer 
on all phases of industrial relations and 
detailed procedure. The study and know- 
ledge of the Industrial Relations Manual 
supplemented by practical experience are 
the essential prerequisites to an Industrial 
Relations Officer. 


(3) The Industrial Relations Officer can- 
not live in a vacuum. It is essential that he 
know the organization and for this purpose 
an organization 


chart of the concern 


showing line and staff relationships is most 
important. In other words, the Industrial 
Relations Officers must know the organiza- 
tion and the line responsibility in the 
Company in which he works in order to be 
able to evaluate the part played by the 
groups in the organization. In short he 
must know how the people in the factory or 
Company work, what are their duties and 
their authorities. 


(4) We often use the expression ‘ labour 
policy.’ I wonder whether many employers 
have a labour policy or if they have one, 
whether they know what it is. It is always 
an interesting question in discussions with 
Industrial Relations personnel to ask them, 
‘what is your labour policy.’ If the employer 
does not have a labour policy, it will be 
difficult for the newly engaged labour 
officer to know how he is to proceed. This 
ties in with what I have previously stated 
about the desirability of basing decisions on 
principles rather than on expediency. 


I think that, in the course of his training, 
the Industrial Relations Officer should be 
exposed to the following sections of the 
Industrial Relations Department by rota- 
tional assignments, under a senior officer 
where necessary, in order to understand the 
various functions of his office. I list these 
below :— 

(1) Factory Labour Office. 

(2) Wage and Salary administration 
including preparation of a job classi- 
fication manual and the processing 
of transfers and terminations. 

(3) Employment. 

(4) Employee activities. 

(5) Union relations/collective bargaining/ 
union contract or award administra- 
tion. 

(6) Research. 
(7) Benefit Programmes. 
(8) Training. 
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(9) Internal administration of the depart- 
ment, the flow of personnel forms and 
records including the maintenance of 
employee and correspondence files. 

From the foregoing, you will see that in 

my view the full training of an Industrial 


Relations Officer is not a matter to be 
accomplished in one or two years, but is a 
matter of continuous exposure to problems 
and continuous rotation to develop a 
knowledge of the function and confidence in 
administration. 


TRAINING OF LABOUR AND WELFARE OFFICERS 


By Dr. M. V. Moorruy 


In studying the subject of training of 
Labour and Welfare Officers, we have to 
consider five issues : (i) The need for training, 
(ii) Types of training, (iii) Programme for 
training, (iv) Period of training and (v) Who 
should teach ? 

Why Training.—Training is the systema- 
tic inculeation by competent authorities in 
the candidate of knowledge and _ skills, 
pertinent to a profession. Training gives 
scientific discipline and facilitates the use 
vf skills with accuracy and understanding. 
Every profession has its own body of 
knowledge and skills. Originally these were 
transferred from father to son through the 
system of apprenticeship ; and skills thus 
flourished in unbroken continuity in families 
and castes and tribes. This method of 
acquiring knowledge was suited to the 
early days when industries were in the 
cottage stage and the number of men 
required to be trained was small. With the 
development of the factory system, the 
need for training on larger scale has received 
attention. 

If training is needed for every profession, 
the profession of Labour and Welfare 
Officers is no exception. The Labour and 
Welfare Officers’ job has of late grown in 
complexity and responsibility. Several fac- 
tors are responsible for this. Firstly, the 
Labour and Welfare Officers have to deal 
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with human beings. Secondly, they have to 
function in consonance with business objec- 
tives. Thirdly, mechanical inventions are 
progressing dey by day introducing changes 
in the work environment and working 
methods. Fourthly, developments in Social 
Sciences have announced new theories 
regarding man and his treatment and 
suggested new techniques for the solution 
of human situations. Fifthly, Labour has 
organised itself into Unions. Sixthly, Labour 
legislation and industrial jurisprudence have 
grown in bulk and complexity. 


The duties of Labour and Welfare 
Officers give a clue to the problems of 
training personnel. Their duties could be 
divided so as to fall into three well marked 
areas: I. Labour Welfare; II. Industrial 
Relations ; and III. Personnel Management. 

Types of Training.—Three types of 
training can be visualised (i) Pre-employ- 
ment training, i.e., training fresh candidates 
specifically for employment as Labour and 
Welfare Officers. (ii) Training of Officers 
who have lacked opportunities for formal 
training but have picked up the skills and 
knowledge of the job in the course of their 
employment. (iii) Post-employment training, 
which consists more or less of refresher 
courses for those in services and is a periodi- 
cal programme but is continuous with 
employment. Each type of training will 
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have its own programme and meets the 
needs of the specific groups for whom it 
is intended. 

Programme of Training.—The programme 
of training should consist of two parts, 
(1) Theoretical and (2) Practical. The 
theoretical part includes the class room and 
library study of pertinent subjects, like 
Sociology, Anthropology, Economics, Psy- 
chology, Social Work and Labour Legisla- 
tion. These have to be arranged in a graded 
order, the simple and most essential ones 
being offered during the carly terms of the 
training period. Advanced studies would 
include, Labour Economics, Labour Organi- 
sation, Labour Welfare Administration, 
Industrial Hygiene, Industrial Relations, 
Labour Legislation, Industrial Psychology 
and Personne! Management. The content of 
each course has to be properly set forth 
and the subjects have to be studied with 
constant reference to Indian contexts, while 
data from other countries should be used 
for comparative purposes. The practical 
part of the training will cover field work in 
factories. This work will cover three areas, 
(1) Welfare, (2) Industrial Relations, and 
(3) Personnel Management. Again, Welfare 
work has two spheres, (a) within the factory, 
and (b) in the community. Therefore, field 
work should also provide Yor experience in 
the community welfare work as far as it 
relates to the labour problems, such as, 
housing, recreation, social education,’ co- 
operatives, etc. It is also necessary for 
Labour and Welfare Officers to acquire 
practical experience of labour union organi- 
sation and functions. Hence, a part of their 
field work will have to be effectuated 
within the union set up. It is important that 
field work experience should not be derived 
from only one factory or one union or one 
community. It should comprise of work 
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done in at least two or three factories, a few 
unions and also a few communities. The 
theoretical and practical work should be 
properly related by frequent discussion and 
adequate supervision. The entire training 
programme will have to be realised both in 
the training institute and in the factory, or 
community or the union as the case may be 
Therefore, all these agencies should co. 
order to make 


operate in the training 


effective. 


Period of Training.—The period of train. 
ing depends on the intensity and type of 
training planned. It can vary from three to 
twenty four months. Refresher courses for 
those in service could be for three months 
and even less ; but for fresh graduates, the 
training programme should be spread over 
for at least two years. Six to twelve months 
of training would be adequate to those who 
have already served or are serving in the 
capacity of Labour and Welfare Officers. 
The programme in each case has to be 
arranged according to the needs. In India 
we have all these varieties of training 
programmes, 


Who should teach ?—It is clear from the 
training programme that the Staff who 
teach should be persons who arc acquainted 
with the philosophy and theories of Socia! 
Sciences and Social Work; and besides, 
they should have a knowledge of actual 
working conditions and current practices. 
It is not easy to secure such Staff in our 
country. Therefore, the training should be 
conducted together by the teaching staff 
of the training institute and the working 
staff of the factories as also of the unions. 
Training of Labour and Welfare Officers can 
be built up soundly only by the full co- 
operation of the training institutes, indus- 
tries and labour unions. 























Sgcrion IV. 
FUTURE SCOPE AND ACTIVITIES OF SIMILAR CONFERENCES 
By R. E. Perers 


(Chairman) 


General.—It is not an easy task to plan 
for future conferences with, no knowledge 
of the course which will be taken by discus- 
sion at this present conference—the first 
of its kind. I have consulted the National 
Institute of Labour Management, of which 
I have the honour to be Chairman for 1953, 
and it seems that one of our difficulties is 
going to be that there is no uniformity in 
Labour Officers’ terms of reference or, in 
other words, the Labour Officer’s job 
content is not adequately defined. I do not 
know whether this is true in other States 
than in Bombay, but I assume that it is so. 

The present conference may help us to 
come to a definite conclusion but I must 
prepare my talk for you on the definite 
assumption that there is something to be 
done in this matter. While I would place 
this on my list of subjects for us to attend 
to in the future, I feel that it might be 
unwise to consider that annual conferences 
would occur with sufficient frequency to 
iron out this particular matter as quickly 
as I myself think necessary. If, in the course 
of discussion, therefore, it is found that 
Labour Officers’ functions are not well- 
defined, it is perhaps worth considering 
whether or not a Standing Committee should 
not be created with representatives of 
Calcutta, Bombay and other industrial 
centres in order to achieve co-ordination 
and prepare subjects for discussion at the 
next meeting. 


Having at a late stage undertaken to 
take the Chair at the sectional meeting to 
discuss the ‘‘ Future Scope and Activities 
of Similar Conferences” I cannot do more 
than take the talk I was prepared to give 


and throw down a challenge. My talk was 
aimed mainly at what we should do but I 
have touched on what we should be. Now 
that I have some responsibility to steer this 
section I must place more emphasis on 
what we should be. 


I believe very strongly that Labour 
Officers are born, not made. If a man has 
not the inherent character for the job and 
the vocation for it, he will never be made 
into a Labour Officer however much training 
he may be given. Training is, of course, 
essential and I do not underestimate the 
need but, basically, we must have the right 
men. 


Having chosen the right man we have 
still to see that he will react to training. 
Therefore, employers will find expensive 
the selection and training of Labour Officers 
for themselves and they will encourage 
central training schools, such as our friends 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, pro- 
vided that men of sufficient character take 
the courses. 


I would therefore urge that this conference 
should give some thought to the develop- 
ment of the type of Labour Officer who has 
ideals which are possible of transformation 
into practice. In my talk some practices are 
suggested but we have to go back to elemen- 
tary principles and build up on a man who 
has been carefully selected. 


Before proceeding to what would have 
been my talk I must make a brief reference 
to legal knowledge. It is unfortunate that 
a Labour Officer has to know the law, for 
two reasons. The first is that an employer 
will expect that the Labour Officer will put 
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his legal knowledge to use in adjudication 
and, unless this is handled with the utmost 
care, the Labour Officer can be put into an 
impossible position. The second is that in 
knowing the law one is apt to overlook 
the fact that in many respects labour 
legislation defines limits which may not be 
applicable to a specific case. There are 
dangers in the law. My own view is that 
both dangers would be eliminated if labour 
legislation could be precise. This point is 
worth discussion as we Labour Officers must 
have, as an objective, the changing of laws 
which do not in practice help the avowed 
intention to promote industrial peace. 


I will now take up the points which 
would have been my talk to Section IV on 
our future scope and activitics. 

Management.—I find in my own personal 
work that there is a very hazy under- 
standing of the meaning of the word 
‘Management’ and many people believe 
that Employer/Employee relations are iden- 
tical with Management/Employee relations. 
By ‘Management’ of course is meant all 
those persons to whom the employer has 
entrusted the responsibility of supervision. 
All members of Management require to have 
a knowledge of “‘ man,’ what a workman 
thinks, how a workman enjoys his Icisure, 
and how he is likely to react to a particular 
set of circumstances. Many employers, 
Governments and workers look upon Labour 
Officers as men who handle disputes. I 
consider this a fundamental error but, 
until the Labour Officer is sufficiently well 
briefed in the policy of the employer to 
pass on to other members of Management 
such help as they may need in order to 
carry out that policy, he cannot avoid 
being drawn in a wrong capacity into 
disputes. It is the Labour Officer's duty to 
see that Management, with such help as he 
can give, interprets the employer's policy 
to the workmen. You will notice that I 


have said that he has a responsibility to see 
that this is done but I do not consider that 
it is his sole responsibility to do it and in 
certain cases it is evidently not the Labour 
Officer’s job. 

It is argued that if the Labour Officer is 
a member of Management he will be 
persona non grata with labour. This is a 
fallacy. The Labour Officer is there to help 
Management to follow a correct line in its 
dealings with labour and any successes that 
he may have will develop good relations 
between Management and labour and will 
greatly increase his prestige with the labour. 
Also it must not be overlooked that the 
Labour Officer has boundless opportunities 
to help labour, outside the scope of the 
men’s work and his development of relation- 
ships, if on correct lines, will convince 
Labour of his good intentions. As regards 
dealing with disputes, the Labour Officer’s 
prime function is to advise Management 
and labour so that disputes do not arise. If 
despite his endeavours there is a dispute, 
he must remain in the picture as the only 
man who is competent to understand both 
sides of the question, but he must not act 
as the employer’s sole mouthpiece to debate 
controversial issues. It is for Management 
at the proper level to deal with any dispute, 
and the Labour Officer’s function is to 
ensure that the Management is adequately 
trained for this duty. 


It, therefore, becomes of vital importance 
that Labour Officers themselves understand 
thoroughly all functions of Management and, 
therefore, I put on my list of subjects for 
study ‘“‘ Management.” 


Grievance Procedure.—Arising out of what 
I have already said is the need for a proper 
procedure for the settlement of grievances 
at the proper level. Labour has no respect for 
weakness, nor for strength if strengh is 
wrongly used. A settlement of grievances 
must be attended with firmness and justness. 
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What causes grievances ? They may arise 
from demands by Management for better 
results without increase in labour strength. 
They may arise from demands from labour 
for better reward or reduced work-load. 
They may arise because the Management 
abuses, or is considered by labour to have 
abused, its right to select for promotion. It 
ia necessary to examine some of these 
causes of dispute. 


Let us take the demand by Management 
for better results. This will cover issues 
ranging from complete rationalisation to 
the individual case of a foreman finding 
a man idling and putting him on to work 
not covered by his normal job content. 
According to the magnitude of the issue 
Magnagement must decide at what level 
it will be investigated. In the major 
issue the questions are whether the Labour 
Officer has been given the details of the 
(Rationalisation) Scheme, as he must un- 
derstand it in order to be able to “put 
it across’? to labour both at the works’ 
site and in the Works Committee. There 
will be some advantages to labour and the 
Labour Officer must be able to point them 
out. If the new scheme is not within the 
capacity of the men to perform, the 
Labour Officer must satisfy himself on 
this particular aspect and advise the 
Management accordingly. He should be 
present at discussion between workmen 
and Management, but he is there as an 
adviser on both sides in order to assist 
both sides to arrive at a reasonable solution. 


In the minor case the Labour Officer 
should not come in at all. The cardinal 
principle must be established that a man 
obeys an order provided that no personal 
risk is involved, and then he takes the 
matter to the foreman for discussion as 
to rights. If the foreman has been trained 
in grievance handling (and such training 
should always be insisted upon by Labour 


Officer) he will go into the merits. If he 
does not, the man must be given the right 
to appeal to the next higher strata of 
Management. 


Now let us consider demands from 
labour for better rewards or reduced work- 
load. Such matters must be dealt with 
very largely in the light of precedent 
and it is for the Labour Officer to put 
before the Management such precedents 
as there may be so that they may consider 
whether or not they are relevant to 
the particular issue. It may be that there 
has been a high incidence of sickness in a 
particular department and the Labour 
Officer may have reason to think that 
this is due to overstrain from the work. 
In an event he will put before the Manage- 
ment his case for reducing work-load. 


It is not for me at this stage to go into 
great detail, and although it should not 
take up a great deal of time to devise 
satisfactory grievance procedures, until we 
are all satisfied with this matter I consider 
that we should regard grievance proce- 
dure as a _ point for very 
consideration. 


serious 


Industrial Health.—Under the Factories 
Act certain medical precautions are laid 
down, but I believe therea re not a large 
number of employers who look at health 
from a rational point of view. While it 
is indisputable that most industrial de- 
mands on the employer result in expense 
and yield no satisfactory return, more 
and more people are beginning to realise 
that the health of the employees has a 
considerable bearing on their state of 
of mind and, further, that steps can be 
taken towards improving health which, 
in the long term, will be economical. They 
pay personal attention to the ventilation 
and illumination of their factories ; 


they should examine the posture of work- 
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ers and they should check up with the 
Medical Officers in regard to any typical 
sickness which prevalent from 
to time. More and more industrial 


may be 
time 
employers are seeking to prevent sickness 
or, at least, detect it early, and if non- 
technical it is very necessary that Labour 
Officers should be in contact with Medical 
practice with a view to giving their Medical 
Officers the 
support. 


maximum amount of 
In an earlier section of this 
the training of 
It is of course important 
that labour should be adequately trained. 
It is for the Labour Officer to see that no 
man is put on to a job unless he has the 


Training.- 
talk I 
Manacement. 


have referred to 


capacity to perform it. 
must 


A man using a 
be given the necessary 
skill. A man doing heavy manual work 
needs to be taught how best to use his 
strength and avoid strain. 


machine 


In my view 
Labour Officers have a lot to learn about 
the training of labour. 


There two sides to this, the 
improvement of work and the prevention 
of accident. In both fields we, in India, 


lag behind other countries. 


are 


Economics.—You may be aware that 
the International Federation of Free Trade 
Unions has inaugurated a Trade Union 
College in Calcutta. Trade unionists visit- 
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ing this College will be made acquainted 
with Price Mechanism, Family Budget 
Studies, Cost of Living Indices and other 
factors of general economy. They will 
learn about the organisation of various 
enterprises, Corporation Finance, Person. 
nel Management and Productivity. They 
study Asian Agriculture, Tenancy 
and Tenure Systems, uneconomic holdings, 
Development Programmes, and other factors 
affecting not only India but other Asian 
countries. I would suggest that Labour 
Officers should make themselves acquainted 
with matters coming under these headings. 


will 


This is all that I have to suggest, at 
present but the subjects cover a wide 
field and can be extended indefinitely. 


The subjects are such that with progress 
there will be change and it will be necessary 
to apply ourselves to these problems con- 
tinuously. May I therefore sum up that 
I think we should make up our mind to 
study :— 

1. Management. 


2. Grievance Procedure. 
3. Industrial Health. 

4. Training of Labour. 
5. Economics. 


From the above headings we can branch 
off into all the social aspects of our work 
in much greater detail than I have been 
able to suggest. 


FUTURE SCOPE OF SIMILAR CONFERENCES 


By Smtr. Guuestan R. B. Brtiimoria 


It is indeed a matter of great satisfaction 
to us at the Indian Conference of Social 
Work that we have sponsored the First 
All-India Conference of Labour and Welfare 
Officers in co-operation with such well- 
known associations as the Indian Institute 


of Personnel Management, the Industrial 
Welfare Association (India), the National 
Institute of Labour Management, and the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


Since this is the first time that Welfare 
Officers, Labour Officers, Personnel Manag- 
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ers and Industrial Relations Officers are 
meeting, the work of this Section assumes 
vital importance. In course of deliberations 
of this Session, we should, thercfore, utilise 
the opportunity in getting acquainted with 
the work of various organizations in this 
field of activity and work out methods of 
co-ordination besides chalking out a year 
round plan of action for this group which is 
meeting here for the first time. We must 
co-ordinate the activities of all known 
agencies in this field. 


It is one of the chief aims of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work to bring workers 
and institutions engaged in the same field 
of work on a common platform, so that 
there may be better understanding and 
appreciation of cach others activities ; that 
problems facing different organizations arc 
appraised and deliberated on a national 
level and all duplication and over-lapping 
of effort is thus climinated or at least 
reduced to a minimum. Therefore, even 
though we have a separate section for 
Industrial Welfare at a!most every session 
of the Indian Conference of Social Work, 
we have ventured to call this Conference in 
co-operation with four other well-known 
institutions in the field. 1 understand that 
there arc at least two more institutions in 
the field, i.e., the Institute of Industrial 
Relations and the Kerala Institute of 
Porsonne! Management ; besides there may 
be a number of other agencies also working 
in this very field. 

As India is progressing steadily towards 
industrialisation, we must tone up and 
organize welfare, personnel management 
and industrial relations in such a manner 
as to strengthen the industrial structure 
and consequently the economic foundations 
of the country. It will be a definite service 
to industry, if we are able to co-ordinate, 
federate or integrate the activities of all the 
agencies working in the three over-lapping © 


fields of Labour Welfare, Personnel Manage- 
ment and Industrial Relations. 

To begin with, we may have one organiza- 
tion and later this could be suitably sub- 
divided into three suitable divisions, each 
having a distinct sphere of activity of its 
own. Immediately, it will be rather difficult 
to have only one organization and until 
such time as this materialises, I suggest 
that all the agencies should co-operate in the 
co-ordination of specific functions as enume- 
rated below :— 


1. Organizing joint annual or bi-annual 
conferences of all Labour and Welfare 
Officers. The Indian Conference of Social 
Work which meets every year regularly, 
could offer to take over the organizational 
and financial responsibility for such confer- 
ences. We would, however, like it to be 
one of the integral sections of its own confer- 
ence. The programme, speakers and officers, 
etc. could be selected through joint consulta- 
tions. The meetings would be sponsored in 
co-operation with the existing agencies as 
in the prosent case. 


2. Publishing a really first class journal 


on Industrial Relations, Personnel Manage- 
ment and Employee services. At present, 
two or three Institutions bring out small 
journals or bulletins. This activity could be 
entrusted to one of the existing institutions 
bringing out such a journal. 


3. Formulating uniform standards of 
Membership qualifications and fees by all 
the associations in the field; and the 
members may be given rights of participa- 
tion in the activities of sister organizations 
on a reciprocal basis. 


4. Maintaining «a ceatral bureau of 
Research and Publications. This could be 
assigned to one of the existing institutions, 
in co-operation with all others. 


5. Maintaining a central clearing house 


of information on Labour and Welfare 
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matters and organizing an Employment 
service in the field. If so desired, the Indian 
Conference of Social Work could take over 
some of these activities, if suitably financed. 


I, therefore, suggest that the next Confer- 
ence of this nature may be held along with 
the sixth session of the Indian Conference 
of Social Work, which is likely to be held in 
some place in the Uttar Pradesh during the 
month of December this year. This confer- 
ence the three distinct 
spheres of Labour Management, i.c. Welfare, 


should discuss 
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Personnel Management and Industrial Rela. 
tions. The main object of discussion at the 
next conference, if I may make a suggestion 
as a lay person, would be to standardise 
procedures, techniques and practices, with 
special reference to the analysis and integra. 
tion of the respective functions as separat 
entities. 


These are some of the broad ideas and | 
am confident that many more constructive 
suggestions will arise out of the deliberations 
of this Conference. 


FUTURE SCOPE OF SIMILAR CONFERENCES 


By Sur K. C. 


The origin of Labour Welfare Officers in 
Indian industries can be traced back to 
early thirties. The idea of appointing 
Labour Officers mainly emanated from the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission 
But until recently, the 
usefulness of these officers was not fully 
realised by many industrial concerns. Conse- 
quently, a few industrial undertakings which 
created the post of Labour Officers had 
vague ideas about the duties and functions 
of the officers and their jobs were often 


on Labour in 1931. 


considered sinecure. 


During the war years, however, the need 
for harnessing human efforts for maximum 
utilisation of productive capacity of indus- 
trial concerns gave considerable impetus to 
the appointment of Labour Welfare Officers. 
In order to keep every man at his work, 
certain steps had to be taken to make him 
happy and contented as far as practicable. 
The evolution of procedure for handling 
grievances at the plant level aud organisa- 
tion of welfare activities for workers 
necessitated the existence of Labour Welfare 
Officers in industrial undertakings to should- 
er these responsibilities. Even in the United 


Ray 


Kingdom, there was rapid expansion of 
personnel departments in factories during 
the war years and elaborate arrangements 
were made for training of personnel officers 
to ensure scientific approach to industrial 
relations and _ personnel 
problems. 


management 


The Personnel Department.—But in India, 
inspite of these factors and rapid industralisa- 
tion of the country during war and post-war 
period, the personnel departments in indus- 
trial concerns, especially in small ones, did 
not develop to the desired extent. The 
Governmeat of India brought forward 
legislative measures for appointment of 
welfare officers in factories by making 
provisions in the Factories Act, 1948 and 
also allowing the State Governments to 
frame Rules thereunder to suit the local 
conditions. 


The consciousness of indian 
working class to demand almost ail th: 
benciits which have been gradualiy achieved 
by their counterparts in other industrially 
advanced countries, the weakness of our 


growing 


trade union organisations, illiteracy and low 
efficiency of our workers as wel! as ua- 
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progressive outlook of some of our employers 
have undoubtedly made the industrial 
relations problems more complicated in 
India than anywhere else. The spate of 
labour legislation in recent years and the 
legal problems emanating from the system 
of compulsory arbitration also supplemented 
the personnel management problems. 


Now I think I should define what is 
“Personnel Management.” Personnel 
Management is that part of management 
function which is primarily concerned with 
human relationship within an organisation. 
His objective is the maintenance of that 
relationship on a basis which, by considera- 
tion of the well-being of the individuals, 
enables all those engaged in the undertaking 
to make their maximum personal contribu- 
tion to the effective working of that under- 
taking. 

The foregoing definition which was formu- 
lated by the Institute of Personnel Manage- 
ment (London) and adopted by the Indian 
Institute of Personnel Management has 
three objectives :— 

(1) to maintain good relationship within 

an organisation ; 


(2) to enable each person to make 
maximum personal contribution to 
the organisation ; 

(3) to achieve these things through 
respect for human personality and 
the well-being of the individuals. 


Personnel management covers various 
aspects of industrial relations and labour 
welfare work but scientific personnel 
management if I may say so, is still in the 
process of evolution. During this formative 
stage, personnel management, in view of the 
existence of complexities in Indian condi- 
tions, requires guidance and help to develop 
on proper and scientific lines. With this 
object in view, the Indian Institute of 
Personnel Management was started about 


1é 


five years back to disseminate scientific 
knowledge on personnel management and 
ideas on human values in industry as well 
as to promote and encourage study of 
personnel and industrial welfare problems. 
The Institute’s Journal, which can claim 
place in the list of important labour journals 
in this country, helps the propagation of 
its aims and objectives. The gradual expan- 
sion of the Institute’s membership through- 
out India indicates that the value of the 
Institute is fully appreciated by persons 
interested in labour relations and industrial 
welfare. 


Methods and Techniques.—As the indus- 
trial relations problems often change, the 
methods and techniques for solving their 
problems can never be static. Scientific 
personnel management undoubtedly requires 
adequate knowledge of the socio-economic 
trends in the country, the attitude of trade 
unions, the researches made in industrial 
psychology, industrial health and industrial 
safety, job evolution methods, etc. The 
Institute endeavoured to disseminate scienti- 
fic ideas on these subjects by organising 
meetings and group discussions and also 
holding annual conferences. Eminent persons 
connected with or interested in personnel 
management, prominent trade union leaders, 
persons conversant with industrial health 
and psychology as well as the I.L.0. 


, experts who are sent to India under various 


schemes are invited to speak or initiate 
discussions on different subjects. Three 
conferences were held in different industrial 
centres; the first one in 1951 was held in 
Birlapur, the next was at Burnpur (near 
Asansole) and this year it was held at 
Batanagar on the 21st and 22nd February. 
These conferences were attended not only 
by the Institute members from various 
parts of India but also managements who 
are interested in labour relation and indus- 
trial welfare matters. There is no denying 
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the fact that various discussions at these 
conferences not only provide new food for 
thought and stimulate ideas but also pro- 
vide ample opportunities to the personnel 
officers, whose problems are never static, to 
contact each other, exchange ideas and 
thereby to gain immensely from the common 
pool of knowledge and experience. 


One of the principal objects of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work is to co-ordinate 
the activities of various social work agencies 
in India. Almost every year broad subjects 
relating to industrial welfare are incorpo- 
rated in the Conference programme for 
discussion and recommendations are sent 
to the Government. This Conference has 
become an annual feature and is attended by 
delegates all over India including a large 
number of Labour and Welfare Officers 
from various industrial concerns. It is 
worth considering whether this Conference 
can be better utilised to serve the purpose 
of another Conference of Labour Welfare 
Officers because it is rather difficult. for 
Labour Welfare Officers from all over 
India to attend a similar Conference within 
a short period. But in order to make the 
Indian Conference of Social Work more 
interesting and useful to the Labour 
Officers, it is suggested that instead of 
fixing a broad subject such as “‘ Welfare in 
Industry ” or “‘ Social. Work in Industry,” 
more specific subjects relating to various 
aspects of industrial welfare may be dis- 
cussed at this Conference. The subject for 
discussion at the Industrial Welfare Section 
of the Conference should be decided by a 
Special Committee constituted of practical 
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men engaged in the field of labour relations 
and industrial welfare and also connected 
with professional bodies like Indian Institute 
of Personnel Management and National 
Institute of Labour Management. Industrial 
welfare is only one of the aspects of the 
personnel management and as such any 
conference which merely deals with that 
aspect cannot satisfy the growing demand 
of personnel officers for scientific knowledge 
on up-to-date methods and techniques for 
solving manifold industrial relations pro- 
blems. It is doubtful whether the Indian 
Conference of Social Work which primarily 
co-ordinates various social work agencies can 
devote any time for discussions of other 
aspects of personnel management, such as, 
evolution of joint-consultative methods and 
collective bargaining in industry, job evalu- 
ation methods, profit sharing and wage 
incentive scheme, etc. The professional 
institutions like Indian Institute of Personnel 
Management can canalise their activities in 
this direction. 


In conclusion, I would, therefore, suggest 
that the Indian Conference of Social Work 
should organise a special section on indus- 
trial welfare at the time of holding its 
annual session. This part of the programme 
can be developed with the help of profes- 
sional men in the industry. This will then 
obviate the necessity of holding an All-India 
Conference of Labour and Welfare Officers 
such as this. Professional bodies like this 
Institute would then continue to hold 
their annual conferences for spreading ideas 
on various other a-pects of 
personnel management. 


scientific 




















FUTURE SCOPE AND ACTIVITIES OF THE CONFERENCE 
By Dr. M. V. Moortuy 


The future scope of this Conference 
depends on three factors : (1) the present 
scope ; (2) the response to the Conference 
and (3) the composition of the Conference. 


The Present Scope.—The Conference, at 
present, has limited its discussions to (a) 
Philosophies of Labour Welfare, (b) Labour 
Welfare Practices and (c) Training of 
Labour and Welfare Personnel. These are, 
no doubt, very important subjects, but 
they, by no means, cover the entire field. 
For several reasons, discussions have been 
limited to the aforesaid three areas. Firstly, 
this is the first conference of its kind and 
we did not know what response we would 
get from the professionals, though we were 
hopeful from the beginning, in this regard. 
Secondly, lack of time was a limiting factor. 
Enlarged scope means sufficient time for 
discussions. Thirdly, the other subjects like 
Industria! Relations, Status of Labour and 
Welfare Officers, Designations of Industrial 
Relations Personnel and so on brizzle with 
controversies. So these were advisedly put 
off. 


It must be admitted that philosophies 
and practices of welfare cannot be adequately 
discussed without going into the question 
of the status of officers. The status of 
personnel always influences the effective- 
ness or otherwise of their functions. More- 
over, before discussing the practices, it is 
necessary to specify the legitimate functions 
of Labour and Welfare Officers. At present, 
one frequently finds that the duties of the 
Labour Officer are combined with those of 
the Welfare Officer, while their duties are 
not only distinct but sometimes opposed. 
Therefore one may have to analyse the 
proper sphere of functions of the officers 
and restate their mutual relations. Again, 
our discussions are inadequate because 


there is no uniformity in designations of 
personnel in industry. We have thus, 
Labour Officers, Welfare Officers, Industrial 
Relations Officers, Personnel Officers, Em- 
ployee Relations Officers and so on. To 
what extent are these distinct designations 
justified by distinct functions? It is, there- 
fore, suggested that the following subjects 
should be also taken up for discussion in 
future: (1) Designations and Duties of 
Personnel in Industry, dealing with one 
or other aspect of labour management and 
welfare. (2) Qualifications of Personnel. 
(3) Status of Personnel. 


Industrial Relations are a part of the 
duties of Labour Officers ; therefore, it is 
not suggested as a separate subject. 

Response to the Conference.—The response 
to the Conference has been very heartening. 
This shows that there is need for such 
exchange of experiences and that we 
should constitute ourselves into a perma- 
nent body so that we may meet periodically 
and continue the discussions. Since so 
many experienced people have gathered 
here and discussed important issues, it 
would be wise to form an All-India Council 
of Labour Welfare. This would be a body 
of experts from amongst the participating 
members of the Conference, who would 
crystallise these periodical deliberations and 
act as an advisory body to the Government, 
Industries and Unions on Welfare maiters 
specifically. 

Composition of Conference.—To make the 
deliberations more fruitful,*it is necessary 
to enlarge the composition of the Conference 
and admit recognised Social Workers and 
also genuine Labour Leaders who are known 
to have the welfare of labour in their 
hearts. This Conference is not and should 
not act, as a Union or Association of Labour 
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and Welfare Officers. The more competent 
and disinterested people are drawn into 
our fold, the wiser will be the counsels and 
stronger our cause. Our cause is the welfare 
of the nation through the welfare of workers. 


Hence, this Conference can work success- 
fully only in co-operation with Social Work 
bodies and under the auspices of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work, as it has done 


now. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE PLENARY SESSION 


SgcTion I 
‘Philosophies of Labour Welfare’ 


Conclusion I. 


1. Labour welfare measures or services 
have become necessary because of large- 
scale production and the elimination of the 
personal factor in Industry. 


2. The need for labour welfare remains 
as much in the case of an industry that is 
socialised as one under private ownership. 


3. Labour welfare is particularly neces- 
sary in an underdeveloped country such as 
ours. 


4. The case for treating labour differ- 
ently from other sections of the community 
lies in the needs of industry itself. 


5. A change is necessary in the concep- 
tion and technique of labour welfare through 
the shedding of a patronising attitude and 
its replacement by an attempt to satisfy the 
needs of Industry and of the worker. 


Cowclusion I. 


1. That the starting point in an inte- 
grated philosophy of welfare is an Ethical 
and Humanitarian Approach which looks 
on man as an end in himself and at the 
totality of his needs—whether physical, 
psychological or emotional. It must be 
realised that such an attempt takes one 
into the community and makes it a co- 
operative venture in which all must share 
the burden. 


2. That this is not merely a sentimental 
approach to the problem but could also be 
expressed in scientific terms, namely, that 
maximum production is not possible without 
welfare. In fact, it pays all parties and is 
therefore beneficial to the community as a 
whole. 


3. That the Democratic Approach within 
Industry is essential in making the worker 


feel that he is not a mere recipient but an 
active participant. Thus, all three approach- 
es form part of an overall philosophy of 
Industrial Welfare. 


Conclusion ITT. 


1. On the whole, the group was of the 
opinion that the provision of all amenities 
and services, normally of a non-monetary 
kind, could legitimately be regarded as 
labour welfare, but that the bare minimum 
necessary for the smooth running of industry, 
according to the standards of our times, 
could justifiably be excluded for purposes 
of discussion. 


2. As far as the implementation of this 
philosophy in actual practice is concerned, 
it was argued that there must be a division 
of the burden within the community and 
attention was drawn to the respective roles 
of employers, workers and the community 
for achieving the goal of Community 
Welfare. It was felt that this would vary 
from one industry to another. 


3. It was felt that it would be desirable 
for Trade Unions in India to undertake 
welfare programmes through benefits gua- 
ranteed to its members as in other countries. 
The reason why most of them had been 
unable to do so, namely, insufficient mem- 
bers, lack of funds, and the quality of 
leadership—were then mentioned and it 
was here that the welfare programmes of the 
Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association 
evoked considerable praise for its effective- 
ness and far-sightedness. 


4. Finally, it was agreed that in educat- 
ing Industry as a whole to its responsibili- 
ties, Employers’ Associations and Federa- 
tions, through suitable literature and 
publicity, could render valuable service. 
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Sgorion II 
“ Study of Prevailing Practices ” 


Section II makes the following Recom. 
mendations to the Plenary Session of the 
Conference :— 


1. Having regard to the increasing 
importance of Labour Welfare as a vital 
branch of Social Service Administration 
employers should, in consultation with 
employees, strive to promote good working 
conditions and other welfare amenities with 
a view to improving the efficiency and 
general well-being of workers. 


2. Every effort should be made in 
industrial undertakings to coordinate the 
activities carried on by Personnel Officer, 
Medical Officer, Safety Engineer and Welfare 
Officer with a view to enhancing efficacy of 
the welfare measures. 


3. As prevention of industrial accidents 
forms an important aspect of the industrial 
health programme this work should be 
entrusted to a qualified part time or full 
time officer according to the nature and size 
of the industrial undertaking. 


4. Labour welfare which requires to be 
carried on outside the factory limits should 
be the joint responsibility of the Govern- 
ment, employers and workers. The degree 


of responsibility of each should vary 
according to the nature and extent of labour 
welfare work undertaken. 


5. In view of the growing importance of 
Industrial Health services, Government 
should sponsor an Institute of Industrial 
Health and Hygiene for (a) advising indus. 
trial establishments on matters pertaining 
to health of workers, (b) undertaking 
studies and research in working conditions 
such as heat, humidity and ventilation, etc 
in collaboration with other bodies. 


6. For the proper administration of 
Labour policy it is essential to have the 
functions regarding (a) Personnel Manage- 
ment, (6) Labour Welfare, (c) Industrial 
Relations delegated to one officer who may 
be assisted by one or more officers depending 
on the size of the undertaking. 


7. It is generally favoured and viewed 
with satisfaction the statutory protection 
granted to welfare officers to be appointed 
under the provisions of Factories Act, 1948 


8. In the event of State Governments 
deciding to constitute Labour Welfare 
Trust Funds, it is recommended that such 
funds should be constituted on a unit wise 
basis and not on any other basis. 


‘Section III 


“Training of Labour and Welfare Personnel’”’ 


The Section recommends to the Confer- 
ence the following :— 
1. Professional educational institutions 


should include in their training programme— 

(a) A pre-employment course of studies 

for all new entrants henceforth to the 
profession. 

(b) In-service training for those un- 

trained officers already in employ- 
ment, and 


(c) Refresher or extension courses for 
the practising welfare or personnel 
officers. 

2. The courses for the personnel officers 
should be designed keeping in view 
the duties and functions to be performed by 
them, giving emphasis on human relation- 
ships and the Executive Committee be 
authorised to appoint an Advisory Committee 
for devising suggested standard courses. 
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3. The Governments and the Employers’ 
Organisations be requested to give more 
facilities and cooperation in making the 
field work training of the students of the 
professional .educational institutions more 
effective. 


4. The term ‘‘Welfare Officer” as laid 
down in the Factories Act, 1948, does not 
clearly convey the idea of the duties and 
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functions now expected to be performed 
and therefore he should be called the Per- 
sonnel Officer. In large concern where 
more than one are to be employed, the 
duties and functions should be separated 
as Personnel Officers, for Labour, Welfare, 
Employment, Industrial Relations etc. as 
the case may be and should be subject to 
the overall direction of a Chief Personnel 


Officer. 


Ssction IV 


“Future Scope and Activities of Similar Conferences ”’ 


1. “This Section of the Conference 
recommends to the Plenary Session that an 
Executive Committee should be formed to 
deal with the recommendations of the 
Conference and to prepare the way for 
future conferences. The Section further 
recommends that the Executive Committee 
should consist of a member each to be 
nominated by the sponsors of the present 
Conference, namely, the Indian Institute of 
Personnel Management, the National Insti- 
tute of Labour Management, the Indian 
Conference of Social Work, the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences and the Indus- 
trial Welfare Association (India). In addi- 
tion, upto 7 other members may be co-opted 
to represent industries and the States on 
the widest basis and the Executive should 
co-opt a representative of the Employing 
Ministries of the Government of India. To 
initiate this Executive, the five bodied 
should jointly decide on a Convenor and 
proceed to co-opt the additional members. 
Thereafter a Secretary will be duly elected 
by the full Executive. It is recommended 
that the Executive Committee shall be 
given a title and the title suggested is “‘ THE 
ALL-INDIA PERSONNEL MANAGE. 
MENT EXECUTIVE”. 


It is further recommended that this 
Executive Committee shall take all possible 


steps to coordinate activities of all associa- 
tions in this country for personnel officers 
(which term shall include Labour officers, 
Welfare officers, Labour Welfare officers, 
Personnel Managers, Personnel officers, Indus- 
trial Relation officers) and others whose main 
work is management of personnel, with the 
aim of the creation of a strong professional 
association at the national level, which may 
be achieved by reciprocation between the 
existing associations and others of similar 
objectives which may come into being 
during the year. The term of office of this 
Executive shall terminate at the next 
conference when arrangements could be 
made to appoint a satisfactory successor. 


2. This Section recommends to the 
Conference that the rules formed by the 
State Governments, under the Factories 
Act, relating to duties and conditions of 
service of Welfare Officers should be examin- 
ed by the All-India Personnel Management 
Executive with a view to suggesting any 
modifications necessary to ensure effective 
and efficient discharge of their functions and 


duties. . 


3. As regards publications for men in the 
profession, this Section recommends that a 
Journal be developed from the journals of 
existing organisations who are readily 
accepting articles on labour welfare to 
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supplement articles on personnel manage- 
ment. It is also recommended that there 
should be only one journal so that it will 
contain the best articles and achieve the 
greatest economy of production. 


4. It was noted for the purpose of this 
report that the views given in the other 
sections may be followed up through the 
Executive and be developed as may be 
necessary in future conferences. 


5. It was recommended that the Execu- 
tive should take up with the Employers’ 
Associations questions of exchange of infor- 
mation on subjects such as Absenteeism, 
Joint Consultation by Works Committces, 
etc. Any knowledge gained thereby, which 
is to the advantage of the profession as a 
whole, may be adequately disseminated 
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through the proper channels and, if neces. 
sary, may be used as a basis for discussion 
at future conferences. 


6. It was agreed by the Section that 
future conferences should discuss the fune. 
tions of management (which would include 
grievance procedures), principles and prac. 
tices of industrial health, the training of 
Labour and Economic Problems to the 
extent that the solutions to 
problems cannot be obtained 
Employers’ Associations. 


economic 
through 
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7. This Section was unanimous that the 
status and terms of service of 
officers and similar matters should not be 
discussed at such gatherings but that future 
conferences should aim at the development 


labour 


of technique. 
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REVIEW 


By Dr. J. M. 


In this brief talk I shall try to give my 
listeners a perspective of the proceedings 
of the four-day session of the First All-India 
Conference of Labour and Welfare Officers, 
which concluded its deliberations yesterday. 


For a long time it has been felt that the 
subject of labour welfare and personnel 
management needs to be reviewed in the 
light of changing conditions. Another objec- 
tive of this Conference was to create an 
awakening in the country with regard to 
duties and functions of workers engaged in 
the field of labour. Apart from this primary 
aim, such a session was the right type of a 
gathering to discuss the question of training 
of labour and welfare officers so that 
different professional training institutions 
in India would get the benefit of the views 
and experiences of labour and _ welfare 
officers serving in different spheres in the 
country. 


Shri V. V. Giri, Minister for Labour, 
Government o° India, who inaugurated the 
session, expressed the view that it must be 
clearly realised by both the partners in 
industry that they must not only think of 
their rights and privileges, but also of their 
duties and responsibilities. The workers and 
their organisations must co-operate in 
securing discipline, character and integrity 
amongst the workers who should be pre- 
pared to do their best in securing greater 
production. And similarly, the employers 
must equally realise that labour is not a 
commodity and it is entitled to living wages 
and other reasonable amenities which make 
life worth living. If the national plan for 
developing industies is to succeed, workers 
must be given such conditions as to place 
them in a position to devote to their work 
all the intelligence, physical skill, energy 
and enthusiasm they possess, so that their 
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work will be efficient and output of produc- 
tion, both in quality and quantity, will be 
the highest. The industrial system, besides 
providing conditions of work, should also 
guarantee labour the higher satisfaction 
that by domg their work well, they are 
rendering service to the community not as 
slaves of the system but as free men. 


In his characteristic approach to the 
problem of labour welfare and personnel 
management, Shri Giri very strongly stress- 
ed that the Labour Welfare Officers have to 
play an important part in securing the 
necessary spirit of mutual trust, coopera- 
tion and goodwill between the two elements 
of the industry—employers and employees. 
The principal function of the Labour and 
Welfare Officers is the direction and co- 
ordination of the human relations within 
an industry, with a view to getting the 
maximum production with a minimum of 
effort and friction and with proper regard 
for the genuine wellbeing of the workers. 


Shri Shantilal H. Shah, in his presidential 
address, gave a comprehensive survey of 
industrialisation and its consequences as 
well as the conditions of the factory system. 
He rightly stressed the dutics of welfare 
officers framed by the Government of 
Bombay. “‘ What are”, he asked, ‘the 
legitimate objectives of labour welfare and 
who should bear the immediate as well as 
the ultimate responsibiity of welfare ?”’ 
According to him, the three objectives of 
labour welfare are : (i) to promote efficiency 
of workers, (ii) to secure proper human 
conditions to the workers at their living 
and work places, and (iii) to supplement 
their present low wages. 

It was undoubtedly a scholarly speech 
embracing almost all the aspects of the 
theme of the Conference. After the inaugural 
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session, the Conference heard the addresses 
of the four Sectional Chairmen which dealt 
with four main aspects mainly, (i) Philoso- 
phies of Labour Welfare, (ii) Study of 
Prevailing Practices, (iii) Training of Labour 
and Welfare Personnel, and (iv) Future 
Scope and Activities of Similar Conferences. 


After the Sectional Chairman's addresses, 
the Conference divided itself into sectional 
groups and held two sessions on the 4th 
and 5th April 1953 under the presidentship 
of their respective Chairmen. I am happy 
to say that the outcome of the sectional 
deliberations was undoubtedly magnificent 
and the concrete and precise recommenda- 
tions which were placed before the Plenary 
Session for record have given ample evidence 
of the good work done by the delegates 
representing various industries in India. 


For the benefit of my listeners, I shall 
briefly state some of the salient recommenda- 
tions which will mark a mile-stone in the 


history of labour management. 


The Section on Philosophies of Labour 
Welfare arrived at conclusions instead of 
recommendations which, I think, are signi- 
ficant. Conclusions referred to the need, 
nature and scope of labour welfare. It was 
stressed that in an integrated philosophy of 
labour welfare, the starting point is a 
humanitarian approach which looks upon 
man as an end in itself and at the totality 
of his needs, whether physical, psychological 
or emotional. The democratic approach 
within industry is also essential in making 
the worker feel that he is not a mere 
recipient but an active participant. In 
educating industry as a whole to its responsi- 
bilities, employers’ associations and federa- 
tions, through suitabk literature and 
publicity, could render valuable service. 
In the study o- prevailing practices, the 
Conference recommended that every effort 
should be made in industrial undertakings 
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to coordinate the activities carried on by 
personne! officer, medical officer, safety 
engineer and welfare officer with a view to 
enhancing efficacy of welfare measures. 


The Section on Training of Labour and 
Welfare Personnel rightly recommended 
that professional educational institutions 
should include in their training programme, 
(a) a pre-employment course of studies for 
all new entrants henceforth to the profes- 
sion ,(b) in service training for the untrained 
officers already in employment, and (c) 
refresher or extension courses for the 
practising welfare or personnel officers. I 
was particularly happy about the recom- 
mendation that Governments and emplo- 
yers organisations be requested to give 
more facilities and cooperation in making 
the field work training of students of 
professional institutions more effective. I 
hope this recommendation will be imple- 
mented in the near future. 


As for the future scope and activities of 
similar Conferences, the session recorded 
recommendations regarding the 
continuity of work and future plans. It is 
also proposed to bring out a journal on the 
subject of labour welfare and personnel 
management which, I feel confident, would 
give considerable scope to labour and 
welfare officers to present their views and 
experiences. 

The Plenary Session yesterday resolved 
to form an Ad-hoc All-India Council of 
Labour and Welfare Officers. This body 
will take steps to implement the recom- 
mendations and undertake the follow-up 
work until the next conference. On the 
whole, the four-day deliberations of this 
pioneer session has yielded fruitful results. 
[It strengthened the old bonds of friendships 
among delegates and created new ones and 
the gathering being fairly small had the 
benefit of intimate contacts as well as 
professional discussions. 
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Among the 300 delegates were not only 
labour and welfare officers but also repre- 
sentatives of training institutions, Govern- 
ment departments as well as industries and 
in the organisation of this session, several 
professional social workers also took an 


active part. 
There is no doubt that the delegates left 


Bombay with their minds enriched and 
outlook broadened with regard to the 
problems of labour and welfare work. It is 
my earnest hope that similar conferences 
in future will help to bring about better 
understanding and good relations between 
capital, labour and management. 

(By Courtesy AJ.R., Bombay). 
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Associated Cement Cos. Ltd., 1, Queens Road, 
Bombay-|!. 

45. Dayal, I., Swastik Oil Mills Ltd., Salt Pan 
Road, Sewree, Bombay-15. 

46. De N., Welfare Officer, Commissioners for 
the Port of Calcutta, 96, Circular Garden Reach 
Road, Calcutta-23. 

47. De Mello, A. J., Labour Officer, Shri Madhav 
Mills Ltd., Foras Road, Bombay-8. 

48. De Meulder, Rev. E., Catholic Labour 
Bureau, Ranchi, Bihar. 

49. Deodhar, Dr. L. D., Personnel Officer, 
Kemp & Co. Ltd., Elphin House, Worli, Bombay-18. 

50. Desai, N. A., Tata Chemicals Ltd., Mithapur, 
Okhamandal, Saurashtra, Western Rly. 

51. Desai, R. H., Alembic Chemical Works, 
Chemical Industries P.O., Baroda. 

52. Desai, T. C., C/o The National Institute of 
Labour Management, Post Bag 659, Bombay-27. 
(Raghav Wadi, 64/C Tejpal Road, Vile Parle 
(East), Bombay-24). 

53. Deshmukh, B. A., Personnel Officer, Air- 
India Ltd., Bombay Air Port, Santa Cruz, Bombay, 
29. 

54. Deshpande, K. V., Opp. Post Office, Joge- 
shwari, B.S.D. 
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55. Deshpande, M. B., Labour Officer, The 
Osmanshahi Mills Ltd., Nanded Dn., Central 
Rly. 

6. Deshpande, R. R., Dhanraj Mills Ltd., 
Sun Mill Lane, Lower Parel, Bombay-13. 

57. Deshpande, Miss V., Lady Welfare Worker, 
Ahuva, Via Billimoria Dangs Dt. 

58. Dhar, J., The Associated Cement Cos. Ltd., 
Collieries Department, 1, Queen’s Road, Bombay-1. 

59. Dhar, K. K., Personnel Osticer, Makum 
(Assam) and Namdang Tea Cos. Ltd., P.O. Marthe- 
tita, Upper Assam. 

60. Dnume V. V., M/s Crompton Parkinson 
(Works) Ltd., Haines Road, Worli, Bombay-1s. 

61. Dighe, D. 8., Associated Cement Cos. Ltd., 
1, Queen's Road, Bombay-1. 

62. Doshi, B. G., The Acme Manufacturing Co. 
Ltd., Antop Hill, Wadala, Bombay-19. 

63. Dubey, K. N., The Bombay Gas Co. Ltd., 
Parel, Bombay-12. 

64. Edward, 8. T., The Associated Cement Cos. 
Ltd., 1, Queen’s Road, Fort, Bombay-1. 

65. Engineer, Dr. M. D., Tata Industries Ltd., 
Bombay House, Bruce Street, Fort, Bombay-1. 

66. Foster, G. K., Industrial Relations Manager, 
Firestone Tyre & Kubber Co. of India Ltd., 
Haybunder Road, Sewree, Bombay-15. 

67. Gadag, 8. N., The Elphinstone Spg. & Wvg. 
Mills Co. Ltd., Elhphinstone Road, Bombay-13. 

68. Gadkari, M. G., Alcock Ashdown Co. Ltd., 
Mazagon, Bombay-10. 

69. Gadre, V. KR., Ogale Glass Works Ltd., 
P.O. Ogalewadi, Dt. N. Satara. 

70. Gajendragadkar A. A., Volkart Brothers, 
Graham Road, Bombay-l1. 

71. Gajwan, N. P., Standard Vacuum Oil Co. 
Nicol Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay-1. 

72. Gandhi, D. A., Jubilee Mills Ltd., Sewree, 
Bombay- 15. 

73. Ganguly, J., Bird & Co. Ltd., Chartered 
Bank Building, Calcutta. 

74. Ganguly. K. P., Western India Match Co. 
Ltd., Alarmbazar P.O., Calcutta-35. 

75. Ganpule, H.S., Labour Officer, The Phaltan 
Sugar Works Ltd., Sakharwadi, Dt. N. Satata. 

76. Gharpure, L. M., Labour Officer, Kamani 
Group of Industries, Agra Road, Kurla. 

77. Ghosh, B. K., 25, Chowringhee Road, 
Y.M.C.A., Calcutta-13. 

78. Gokhale, B. G., Digvijay Spg. & Wvg. Co. 
Ltd., Parel, Bombay-12. 

79. Gopalarao, G. K., Labour Welfare Officer, 
Ministry of Labour, Medical Stores Deptt., Madras, 

80. Gopinatha Rao, 8S. R., Labour Officer, 
M. 8. K. Mills Co. Ltd., Gulbarga, C. Rly. 

81. Gore, J. L., Shree Niwas Cotton Mills Ltd., 
Delislo Road, Bombay-13. 

81. A Gothoskar, R. V., Digvijay Spg. & Wvg. 
Co. Ltd., Parel, Bombay-12. 

82. Govil, G. L., C/o Hastings Mills Ltd., Rishra, 
Dt. Hoogly, W. B. 

83. Gupta, 8. M., Hindusthan Plastics Ltd., 
109 Parsi Bazar Street, Fort, Bombay-1. 

84. Gupte, M. Y., Standard Vacuum Oil Co., 
Nicol Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay-l. 

85. Gupte, V. K., Hind Mills Ltd., Carroll Road, 
Bombay-13. 
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86. Hathi, M. 8., The Motor Manufacturers and 
Importers’ Association Ltd., Bank of Baroda 
Building, Apollo Street, Bombay-1. 

87. Huattangadi, M. D., Labour Department, 
The Kohinoor Mills Co. Ltd., Killick Building, 
Home Street, Bombay-1. 

88. Husain, A. 8S. K., Labour Welfare Officer, 
Gobald Motor Service. Mettupalayam, Coimbatore 
District. 

89. Irani, Mrs. F. A., Bombay Municipal Corpon, 
Gilder Tank Building, Lamington Road, Bombay-7. 

90. Israni, A K., Jt. Lavour Welfare Uvtficer, 
O. F. A. and M. P. F., P. O. Ambarnath, Bombay, 
Central Rly. 

91. Jani, V. V., Labour Welfare Officer, Alcock 
Ashdown and Co. Ltd., Mazagon, Bombay-10. 

92. Jambhawadekar, B. A., C/o The Gold 
Mohur Mill Ltd., Dadar Main Road, Bombay-14. 

93. Joglekar, A. J., Labour Ojiticer, Posts & 
ii Central Circle P. M. G’s Oifice, Nagpur, 

"A 


94. Joseph, K. J., Civilian Labour Officer, 
Vehicle Depot, Avadi, Madras. 

95. Joshi, L. C., Labour Adviser, Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, Mackinnon Mackenzie 
Building, Ballard Estate, Bombay-!. 

96. Joshi, Kt. P., vubilee Mills Ltd., Sewree, 
Boinbay-15. 

97. Kadri, S., Ford Motor Co. of India Ltd, 
Swadeshi Mills Compound, New Queen’s Road, 
Bombay -4. 

93. Kaikini, M. V., Labour Officer, New Great 
Eastern Spg. & Wvg. Co. Ltd., Victoria Gardens 
Road, Bombay-27. 

9¥. Kak, B. N., Associated Cement Cos. Ltd., 
Bhupendra Cement Works, P. O. B. C. W., Suraj- 
pur, Pepsu, N. Rly. 

100. Kale, D. B., Ford Motor Co of India Ltd., 
Swadeshi Mills Compound, New Queen’s Road, 
Bombay-4. 

101. Kamerkar, 8. S., Labour Officer, Hirjee 
Mills Ltd., Ferguson Road., Parel, Bombay-13. 

102. Kanwar, 8S. K., Senior Personnel O.ticer, 
The Indian Lron & Steel Co. Ltd., Buranpur Works, 
Buranpur P. O., Burdwan Dt. 

103. Kapadia, D. C., The Indian Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Jacob Circie, Bombay-11. 

104. Ka ia, D. H., Personnel Ofiicer, The 
Tata Oil Mills Co. Ltd., Sewree Mills, Sewree P.O., 
Boimbay- 15. 

105 Kapur, Dr. G. D., Human Relations Adviser: 
Delni Clotn & General Mills Co. Ltd., Delhi. 

106. Kapur, 5. P., Labour Officer, National 
Rayon Corporation Ltd., Monone, Kalyan. 

107. Karmarkar, V. N., The Jam Mills Ltd. 
No. 1, Lalbaug, Bombay-12. 

108. Karnik, V. G., Bungalow No. 4, The New 
Pratap: Mills Ltd., Duulia (W. K.) 

10¥. Karve, A. T., Labour Officer, Gokak 
Mills, P. O. Gokak Falls, Belgaum Dt. 

110. Kaul, R. N., Associated Cement Cos 
Ltd., Lakheri Cement Works, Lakheri P.0O., 
Rajasthan. 

111. Kewalramani, N. G., Officer of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories, Bhatia Building, Bombay-l. 

112. Khaitan, R. R., india United Mills Ltd, 
Mill No. 1, Supari Baug Road, Bombay-12. 
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113. Khan, M. H., Director of Labour Govern- 
ment of Bhopal, Bhopal. 

114. Kher, V. B., Associated Cement Cos. Ltd., 
1, Queen’s Road, Bombay-1. 

115. Khot, D. A., Shree Mahalaxmi Woollen 
Mills Ltd., Hains Road, Jacob Circle, Bombay-11. 

116. Kolhatkar, G.M., Senior Inspector of 
Factories, Factory Inspection Office, Bhatia 
Hospital Building, Fort, Bombay-1. 

117. Kotnis, V. K., The Scindia Steam Naviga- 
tion Co. Ltd., Scindia House, Ballard Estato, 
Bombay- 1. 

118. Krishnam Raju, K. V., International 
Franchises Ltd., Kalina, Santacruz (East) Bombay, 


25. 

119. Krishna Rau, Dr. U., Minister for Indus- 
tries, Labour and Transport, Fort St. George, 
Madras. 

120. Krishnaswamy, B. L., Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Kempegowda Road, Bangalore-2. 

121. Krishnaswamy, M. K., City Transport Ltd., 
United Motors Buildings, Avanashi Road, Coim- 
batore. 

122. Krishnasamy, S., Labour Welfare Officer, 
The Jawahar Mills Ltd., Salem, S. India, 

123. Kulkarni, P. P., Labour & Welfare Officer, 
Rajnagar Mills, P. B. No. 124, Ahmedabad. 

124. Kumar, L. B., Estrela Batteries, Plot 
No. 1, Dharavi Road, Matunga, Bombay-19. 

125. Kundanani, H. J., Messrs. Bright Bros. 
Ltd., 156/A, Tardeo Road, Bombay-?7. 

126. Lalvani, T. V., Employee Relations 
Manager, Caltex (India) Ltd., Ballard Estate, 
Bombay-1. 

127. Limdi, K. C., The Gaekwar Mills Lt., 
Billimoria. 

128. Lobo, G. F., Labour Officer, Mazagon 
Dock Ltd., Bombay-10. . 

129. Luhar, S. P., Swastik Oil Mills, Saltpan 
Road, Sewree, Bombay-15. 

130. Mackinlay, G. M., Jardine Henderson Ltd., 
4, Clive Row, Calcutta-1. 

131. Madhava Menon, M., Labour 
Ammunition Factory, Kirkee, Poona. 

132, Mahajan, B. 8., Labour Ofiicer, Parle 
Products Mfg. Co. Ltd., Vile Parle, Bombay-24. 

133. Mahajan, R. J., Labour Welfare Officer, 
Cipla Ltd., 289, Bellasis Road, Byculla, Bombay-8. 

134, Mahalinganna, H. M., Labour Welfare 
Officer, Govt. Electric Factory, Mysore Road, 

alore-2. 

135. Mahant, C. G., The National Rayon Cor- 
poration Ltd., Mohone, Kalyan. 

136. Malik, C. L., Welfare Inspector, Regional 
Office, Western Rly.. Bombay Central, Bombay-8. 

137. Manghirmalani, K. B., Labour Welfare 
Officer, M/s Parekh and Parbhoo Ltd., Khetwadi 
Back Road., Bombay-4. 

138. Maniar, N. M., The Aryodaya Spinning 
& Wvg. Co. Ltd., Asarva Road, P. B. 146, 
Ahmedabad. 

139. Mankermi, L. G., Shree Sajjan Mills Ltd., 
Ratlam, Madhya Bharat. 

140. Mankiker, N. 8., Chief Adviser Factories, 
Ministry of Labour, Govt. of India, New Delhi, 

141. Marathe, 8. D., Labour Officer, Sunderdas 
Saw Mills, Reay Road, Bombay-10. 


Officer, 


142. Maru, B. H., Sevalia Cement Works, 
Associated Cement Cos. Ltd., Sevalia (Via Anand) 
W.R 


143. Mathew, C. T., Labour Officer, H. E. Fac- 
tory, Kirkee, Poona-3. 

144. Medhekar, M. N., Labour & Welfare 
Officer, India United Mills, No. 243, Kalachowky, 
Bombay- 12. 

145. Mehta, P. C., Caltex (India) Ltd., Caltex 
House, Ballard Estate, P. O. Box 1047, Bombay-1. 

146. Mhatre, B. J., Industrial Relations Officer, 
M/s Sankey Electrical Stamping Ltd., Bhandup 
(C. Rly.) Gr. Bombay. 

147. Mody, Kali H., Associated Cement Cos. 
Ltd., 1, Queen's Road, Bombay-|!. 

148. Mote, Mrs. K., Lady Welfare Officer, 
to the Government of Bombay, Bombay. 

149. Mukerji, D. N., Volkart Bros. Ltd., Graham 
Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay-1. 

150. Mukherjee, D. P., Group Labour Adviser, 
Kettlewell Bullen & Co. Ltd., 21, Strand Road, 
Calecutta-1. 

151. Mulla, D. 8S., Investa Machine Tools & 
Engineering Co. Ltd., Clerk Road, Bombay-1!1. 

152. Munshi, B. R., Personnel Officer, Tata 
Oil Mills Co. Ltd., Tatapuram, Travancore, Cochin 
State. 

153. Nadkarni, K. Y., Labour Officer, The 
Phoenix Mills Ltd., Lower Parel, Bombay-13. 

154. Nadkarni, P. D., Labour Officer, Modern 
Mills Ltd., No.2, Jacob Circle, Bombay-11. 

155. Nagarkar K. 8., The Associated Cement 
Cos. Ltd. Khalari Cement Works, P.O. Khelari, 
E. Rly., Dt. Palamau, Bihar. é 

156. Naidu, P. T. 8. B., Labour Officer, C/o The 
Petlad Bulakhidas Mills Co. Ltd., Station Road, 
Petlad. 

157. Naidu, R. T., Labour Officer, The Bangalore 
Woollen, Cotton & Silk Mills Co. Ltd., Agraharam 
Road, Bangalore-2. 

158. Nair, K. R., The Mctal Box Co. of India 
Ltd., 249 Worli, Bombay- 18. 

159. Nair, P. K., The Surat Electricity Co. 
Ltd., Tilak Maidan, Surat. 

160, Narayan Swamy G., Labour Welfare 
Officer, Azam Jahi Mills Ltd., Warangal, C. Rly. 

161. Nargundkar (Miss) S., C/o H. G. Nargund- 
kar, Rtd. Dy. Commissioner, Khamla Road, Ajni, 
Nagpur, M.P. 

162. Nayak, C. D., 372, 
Bombay-?2. 

163. Nawangul. G. B., Dhootapapeshwar Indus- 
tries Ltd., Panvel, Bombay. 

164. Oka, R. R., Welfare Officer, The Associated 
Cement Cos. Ltd., Kymore Cement Works, P.O. 
Kymore, Dt. Jabalpur, M.P. 

165. Padam, . K., Asstt. Labour Officer, 
Richardson & Cruddas Ltd., Byculla, Bombay-8. 

166, Padka G. S8., Dhootpapeshwar Industries 
Ltd., Panvel, Bombay. 

167. Palkar, D. W., Labour Officer, Shri Viveka- 
nand Mills Ltd., Rakhial Road, Ahmedabad. 

168. Palsole, K. K., Labour Officer, M/s, 


Girgaum Koad, 


Kirloskar Bros. Ltd., Kirloskarwadi, Dt. S. Satara , 
169. Panchal, D. C., Labour Officer, Kamala 
Mills Ltd., Delisle Road, Bombay-13. 
170. Pande, ‘3. P., Dy. Labour Commissioner 
Government of U.P., Kanpur, U.P. 
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i171. Pandit, N. R., Labour Officer, Richardson 
& Cruddas Ltd., Byculla, Bombay-8. 

172. Panicker, P. T. K., Senior Personnel 
Officer, Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., Jamshedpur, 
Bihar. 

173. Parikh, B. P., The New India Industries Ltd., 
Jetalpur Road, P.O. Box 67, Baroda. 

174. Parikh, H. G., Labour Officer, M/s. Aryodaya 
Ginning & Mfg. Co. Ltd., P. B. No. 175, Asarva 
Road, Ahmedabad. 

175. Parikh, J. D., Standard Vaccum Oil Co., 
Nicol Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay-1. 

176. Parikh, 8. S., Labour and Welfare Officer, 
Ahmedabad Advance Milla Ltd., Shahabag Road, 
P.O. Box 18, Outside Delhi Gate, Ahmedabad. 

177. Patankar, A. R., Associated Cement Cos. 
Ltd., Shahabad Cement Works, Shahabad Dn. 

178. Patankar, R. M., Caltex (India) Ltd., 
Ballard Estate, Bombay-!. 

179. Patani, D. M., Chief Labour Officer, Kamani 
Group of Industries, Agra Road, Kurla North, Gr. 
Bombay. 

180. Patel, C. K., Devi Bhuwan, Tulsi Pipe 
Road, Mahim, Bombay. 

181. Patel, I. E., Labour Officer, Jchangir 
Vakil Mills Co. Ltd., P.O. Box No. 16, Ahmedabad. 

182. Patel, M. M., Labour Officer, Shree Sayaji 
Mills Co. Ltd., Baroda No. 3. 

183. Panvse, R. V., Burmah Shell Oil Storage & 
Distributing Co. Ltd., Ballard Estate, Bombay-1. 

184. Pereira, J., The Sassoon Spg. and Wvg. Co. 
Ltd., Mazgaon, Bombay-10. 

185. Pillai, P. N. K., Indian Institute of Personnel 
Management, Artistry House, 15, Park Street, 
Calcutta- 16. 

186. Pitre, V. M., The Sassoon Spg. & Wvg. 
Mills Co. Ltd., Mazagon, Bombay-10. 

187. Poredi, H. 8S., The Millowners’ Association 
Elphinstone House, Veer Nariman Road, Bombay-|1. 

188. Poynts, O. A., Ford Motor Co. of India Ltd., 
Swadeshi Mills Compound, New Queen’s Road, 
Bombay-4. 

189. Pradhan, D. H., Labour and Welfare 
Officer, M/s. Shparia Dock & Steel Co. Ltd., 
Sewree Fort Road, Sewree, Bombay-15. 

190. Puri, B. 8., Chief Labour Officer, Shri 
Sitaram Mills Co. Ltd., 15-A, Elphinstone Circle, 
3rd Floor, Fort, Bombay-1. 

191. Puttaswimy, B. 8S., Commissioner of 
Government of Mysore, Bangalore. 

192. Radhakrishnan, P., Personnel Superinten- 
dent, Burmah Shell Installation Tondiarpet, 
Madras-21. 

193. Rajadhyaksha, M. D., Morarji Gokuldas 
Spg. Wvg. Co. Lid., Suparibaug Road, Parel, 
Bombay-12. 

194. Rajgopal Rao, H. 8., Welfare Officer, The 
Crompton Engineering Co. (Madras) Ltd., P.O. 
Box 205, Second Line Beach, Madras-1. 

195. Rajwade, R. G., Forbes Forbes Cambell & 
Co. Ltd., Forbes Building, Home Street, Bombay-1!. 

196. Ram, E. J. 8., Imperial Chemicai Industries 
(India) Ltd., Crescent House, 19, Wittet Road, 
Ballard Estate, Bombay-1. 

197. Raman, V., Personnel & Welfare Officer, 
M/s. Godfrey Phillips (India) Ltd., P.B. No. 5, 
Andheri, Bombay. 

198. Ramasami, C. 
Road, Bombay-22. 


R., 288-D, Prabhat, Sion 


199. Ramaswami, 8., Labour Welfare Inspector, 
8. Rly. Workshops, Golden Rock, Tiruchirapalli Dt, 

200. Ranade, V. V., Labour Officer, Shree 
Changdeo Sugar Mills Ltd., Puntamba, ©. Rly., 
Dt. Ahmednagar. [ 

201. Ranadive, V. 
Bombeay-19. 

202. Rane, K. B., Siddha Ashram, 10th Road, 
Khar, Bombay-21. 

203. Ranga Kau, R. H., Senior Personnel 
Officer, Associated Cement Cos. Ltd., 1, Queen's 
Road, Bombay-l. 

204. Rao, D. M., Labour and Welfare Officer, 
Indian Smelting & Refining Co. Ltd., Bombay 
Agra Road, Bhandup (Bombay). 

205. Rao, K. R. N., Sahu Kubbers Ltd., Cavel 
Road, Jogeshwari, Bombay. 

206. Rao, P, P., Maharashtra Sugar Mills Ltd, 
P.O. Box No. 249, Bombay-l. 

207. Rao, P. S8S., Standard Batteries Ltd, 
Vokola, Santacruz, Bombay-25. 

208. Rao, U. 8., Indian Hotels Co. Ltd., Taj 
Mahal Hotel, Apollo Bunder, Bombay-1. 

209. Rastogi, Dr. V. 8., Messrs. Oriental Gas 
Co. Ltd., 8, Dalhousie Square East, Calcutta-1. 

210. Ray, K. C., Indian Institute of Personnel 
Management, Artistry House, 15, Park Street, 
Calcutta- 16. 

211. Rele,S. M., Institute for Training of Labour 
Welfare Workers, Naigaum, Bombay-14. 

212. Rindani, B. K., Lever Bros. (India) Ltd., 
Factory Haji Bunder, Sewri, Bombay-15. 

213. Rodgers, R. 8., M/s. Garlick & Co. Ltd, 
Haines Road, Jacob Circle, Bombay- 11. 

2i4. Sabnis, K. S., Labour Officer, Bombay 
Textile Mills, Suryodaya Mills Compound, Tardeo, 
Bombay-7. 

215. Sahni, 8S. N., Labour & Welfare Officer, 
Svadeshi Mills Co. Ltd., Kurla, Bombay. 

216. Saigal, J. P., Standard Vacuum Oil Co., 
Imperial Chambers, Ballard Estate, Bombay-t. 

217. Saksena, J. B., C/o B. B. Saksena, 219, 
Rouse Avenue, New Delhi. 

218. Sambasivan, K. S., Labour Officer, M/s. 
Kanandovan Hills Produce Co, Ltd., Top Station, 
Bodinay Kanoor P.O., Madura Dt. 

219. Samson, A., Labour Officer, Hind Mills Ltd., 
Carrol Road, Bombay-13. 

219A. Sen, K. C., Labour Welfare Officer, Bridge 
& Roof Co. (1) Ltd., 21, Netaji Subhas Road, 
Caleutta. 

220. Sen, K. D., Labour Officer, Bengal Potteries 
Ltd., 45, Tangra Road, Calcutta-15. 

221. Setty, P. S. S., P-18, Avenue Road, 
Bangalore-2. 

222. Shah, D. M., Labour Officer, The Marsden 
Spg. & Mfg. Co. Ltd., Rakhial Road, Alimedabad. 

223. Shah, N. D., Labour Officor, The Baroda 
Spg. & Wvg. Co. Ltd., Mama’s Pole, Raopur Road, 
Baroda. 

224. Shah, R. C., The Crown Spg. & Mfg. Mills 
Ltd., Elphi stone Road, Bombay-13. 

225. Shah, R. K., Shri Jagdish Mills Ltd., Post 
Box No. 54, Badra Road, Baroda. 

226. Shah, Shantilal H., Minister for Labour & 
Public Health, Govt. of Bombay, Bombay-1. 

227. Shahane, D. Y., The Bombay Dyeing & 
Mfg. Co. Ltd., (Spring Mills), Naigaum Road, 
Dadar, Bombay- 14. 


R., 601/E, Vincent Road, 
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228. Shankara, 8., Asstt. Industrial Relations 
Manager, Firestone Tyre & Rubber Co. of (I) Ltd., 
Sewree, Bombay. 

229. Sharma, Dr. A. M., Labour Liaison Manager, 
Tobacco Manufacturers (I) Ltd., Post Box 6002, 
Parel, Bombay-12. 

230. Shastri, J. M., Labour Officer, The Ajit 
Mills Ltd., Rakhia Road, Ahmedabad-2. 

231. Shembavnekar, B. K., Welfare Officer, 
Associated Cement Cos. Ltd., Katni Pottery Works, 
P.O. Katni Cement Factory, Madhya Pradesh. 

232. Sheti, A. N., Civilian Labour Officer, 
Vehicle Depot, Dehu Road, C. Rly. 

233. Shirodkar, 8S. K., Labour Officer, Thackersey 
Mooljee Group of Mills, 16, Apollo Street, 
Bombay-1. 

234. Shirvalkar, M. V., M/s. Simplex Mills Co. 
Ltd., Clerk Road, Jacob Circle, Bombay-11. 

235. Shome, 8. G., Bombay Suburban E]l>ctric 
Supply Co. Ltd., Electricity House, Santa Cruz 
East Bombay-25. 

236. Shukla, R. M., Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, Andheri, Bombay. 

237. Shukla, 8. N., Labour Commissioner, Govt. 
of Rajasthan, Jaipur. 

238. Shyam Mohan. M., Labour Officer, Singareni 
Collieries Co. Ltd., Tandur Collieries, Belampalli 
Ducen. 

239. Singh, B. P., Labour Commissioner, Govt. 
of Bihar, Patna, Bihar. 

240. Singh, W., Faculty of Social Work, M. S. 
University of Baroda. Baroda. 

241. Smith, B. D., Asstt. Personnel Officer, 
Glaxo Laboratories (I) Ltd., Worli, Bombay-18. 

242. Srinivasan, T. C., Associated Cement Cos. 
Ltd., Kistna Cement Works, Kistna, Madras. 

243. Subramaniam, K., Radhakrishna Mills Ltd., 
Teelamedu, Coimbatore. 

244, Sulakhe, R. B., Labour & Welfare Officer, 
Lokmanya Mills, Barsi, Bombay State. 

245. Sumariwalla, J. D., Associated Cement Cos. 
Ltd., Dwarka Cement Works, Dwarka, Saurashtra. 

246. Sundaram, S. R., Field Welfare Officer, 
M/s. John Taylor and Sons (I) Ltd., Kolar Gold 
Field, P.O. Oorgaum. 

247. Surti, R. D., The National Ekco Radio and 
Engineering Co. Ltd., Shri Shakti Mills Compound, 
Haines Road, Bombay- 11. 

248. Swaroop, 8., Labour Inspector (Govt. of 
India), C/o The Postmaster, Ferozepore Cantt., 
Punjab. 

249. Talwalkar, D. T., M/s. Asbestos Cement 
Ltd., Mulund, Dt. Thana. 

250. Tandon, M. L., Associated Cement Cos. 
Ltd., Bhupendra Cement Works, Surajpur, 
P.E.P.8.U. 

251. Telang, M. D., Labour Welfare Officer, 
“ _ plies Department, Govt. of Bombay. 

Madani, M. H., Associated Cement Co. 
Lea pg Mo Cement Works, P.O. Bamar Cement 
Works, Dt. Marena, Near Gwalior Maduya ‘Bharat. 


253. Thomas, M. 8., Welfare Officer, M/s 
Fertilizers & Chemicals, Travancore Ltd., 8. India. 

254. Thomas, T. K. Burmah Shell Oil Storage 
and Distributing Co. of India Ltd. Ballard Estate 
Bombay-1. 

255. Titus, L. 8. Asstt. Commissioner of Labour 
Govt. of Madhya Pradesh, Nagpur, M.P. 

256. Trivedi, J. R., Bombay Steam Navigation 
Co. Ltd. Patent Slip Mazagon Bombay- 10. 

257. Umesh, Rao P., Welfare Officer” Associated 
Cement Cos. Ltd., Madukkarai Cement Works 
Madukkarai P.O., Coimbatore Dt. 

258. Uppal, S. M., Labour Officer, Alcock 
Ashdown Co. Ltd., Defence Works Bombay-10 

259. Utamsingh, 8. V., The Associated Cement 
Cos. Ltd. 1 Queen's Road, Bombay-1. 

260. Vaidya, M. K. The Narsinghgirji Mfg. Co. 
Ltd., Sholapur, C. Rly. 

261. Vakil, N. M. Khatau Makanji Spg. & Wvg. 
Co. Ltd., Haines Road, Byculla, Bombay-27. 

262. Vasi, A. 8. Industrial Relations Officer 
The Mohamadi Fine Art Litho Works, Gunpowder 
Road, Mazagon, Bombay-10. 

263. Vasudeva Rao, G., Personnel 
Hindustan Aircraft Ltd., Bangalore. ees 

264. Velayudhan, C. _. elfare Officer , Asso- 
ciated Cement Cos. Ltd., Madukkarai, Cement 
Works, Madukkarai P.O., Coimbatore Dt. 

265. Venkateswaran, K., The Zenith Tin Works 
17, Shepherd Road, Bombay-8. 

266. Venugopal, K. Bena Shell Oil ge & 
Distributing Co. of India Ltd. Ballard Estate 
Bombay-1. 

267. Venugopal, P. T. Personnel Officer, Eastern 
Railway Workshop, Kharagpur. 

268. Verma, D. D., Labour Department, Govt. 
of Bhopal, Bhopal. 

269. Viswanathan, N., Madras School of Social 
Work, 58, Harrington Road, Madras-10. 

270. Wagle, M. K., The India United Mills Ltd., 
Nos. 2 & 3, Bombay-12. 

271. Wagh, 8. D., Asstt. Labour Officer, 
Richardson Cruddas Ltd., Byculla, Bombay-8. 

272. Wahabuddin Ahmed, Mrs. A., Hyderabad 
Branch of Indian Conference of Social Work, 
Lallaguda, Deccan Hydrabad. 

273. Warty, K. G.,Labour Officer, The Bradbury 
Mills Ltd., Ripon Road, Jacob Circle, Bombay-11.. 

274. Warty, M.8., The Millowners’ Association, 
P.O. Box No. 95, Elphinstone Building, Veer 
Nariman Road, Bombay-1. 

275. Warty, M. W., Labour Officer, India 
Security Press, Nasik Road, C. Rly. 

276. Wazkar, K. R., Industrial Court, Foreshore 
Road, Backbay ‘Reclamation, Bombay.-1. 

277. Zachariah, 8. R., Jardine Henderson Ltd., 
4, Clive Road, Calcutta-1. 

278. Zalman, E. D., Civilian Labour Officer, 
Central A.F.V. Depot. Kirkee, Poona-3. 
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OUR BEGGAR PROBLEM—HOW TO TACKLE IT (Illustrated) An 


Important Symposium edited by Dr. J. M. Kumarappa 
. Reduced Price: Rs. 5-8-0, 


A Topical Book = all non interested i in this National Evil which calls for immedi. 
ate action. The Contents include: Types of Beggars, Mental Traits of Beggars, 
Causes of Beggary, Beggars—A Menace to Public Health, Professional Methods 
among Beggars, A Historical Survey of Beggar Relief in India, The Citizen and 
Scientific Philanthropy, From Charity to Social Work, A Scheme for the Gradual 
Tackling of the Beggar Problem with special reference to the City of Bombay, 
Legislation with reference to Beggary, A Plea for Social Security to prevent Paupe- 
rism, Appendix: Acts and Bills relating to Beggary in British India and Indian States, 


STUDENTS AND SOCIAL WORK... Price : Rs. 1-12-0 (Postage Extra) 


This book is an introduction to the field of social work prepared by the students of 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences for students of other institutions who have the 
desire and the opportunity to serve their fellowmen. The various chapters describe 
in brief the manner in which students may organise themselves for constructive 
work to promote social welfare. Problems of rural reconstruction, adult education, 
community welfare, labour welfare, health work, relief work etc., are discussed 
with special reference to the contributions students may make in tackling them in 
their leisure time. 


Sole Distritutors: Messrs. POPULAR BOOK DEPOT, Grant Road, Bombay 7. 
MOBILIZING SOCIAL SERVICES IN WARTIME—A Symposium 
edited by Dr. J. M. Kumarappa - - Price: Rs. 2-8-0 (Postage Extra). 


The book deals with such vital subjects as Family Security, Food Situation, Plan- 
ning Nutrition, Refugees and Evacuees, Civilian Morale, Public Health Services, 
Industrial Welfare, Social Hygiene and Defence Forces, State and Social Services. 
The title should not mislead une into the belief that it merely is education to meet 
wartime needs. Rather, every writer shows how a temporary war emergency may be 
transformed into post-war reform. Hence the volume is full of practical suggestions. 

DHARAVI : . ‘ ° ° ° , Price : Re. 1-0-0 
An Economic and Social one of a Village near Bombay. 


GOING TO U. S. (A Guide for visitors and Students) by Dr. 


G. S. ae and Dr. J. M. Kumarappa (Revised Edition) 
Price: Rs. 6-12-0 (Postage Extra) 


The book contains valuable information on securing admission to educational 
institutions in America, preparation for voyage, supplementing income, selection of 
new careers, professional education, and other, topics of special interest. It also 
includes appendices giving details regarding well- cos universities, technological 











institutes and agricultural colleges in the United States. 
SOCIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT IN A HOSPITAL: Its Organisation and 
Functions by Dr. (Miss) G. R. Banerjee. Price: Re. 1-0-0 (Postage Extra) 
PUBLIC SHOPPING HABITS AND see ~* 
by Dr. A. M. Lorenzo ; . Price: Rs. 1-80 











